Editor  &  PuKjlisher 


How  does 
a  newspaper 
cover  the 
lively  arts? 

With  its 
own  lively 
magazine. 
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There  are  good  syndicated 
supplements  around.  There  are 
good  syndicated  features  on 
the  Arts.  But  we  wanted  some¬ 
thing  more.  More  personal.  A 
Chicago  viewpoint. 

The  result:  Panorama  Mag¬ 
azine.  Integral  part  of  our  big 
weekend  edition.  Produced  in 
Chicago,  for  Chicago,  by  en¬ 
terprising  editor  Richard 
Christiansen  and  a  staff  with 
an  avid  appetite  for  and  a  keen 
awareness  of  all  that  affects 
Chicago's  culture;  a  staff 
equipped  to  produce  a  com¬ 


plete  analysis  of  the  Mayor's 
Cultural  Survey,  gain  an  ex¬ 
clusive  interview  with  Edward 
Albee,  or  blast  Chicago  film 
censorship. 

Every  week  44,000  copies 
of  Panorama  are  sent  to 
Chicago  public  schools  at 
the  request  of  the  teachers. 
Some  call  it  the  best-written 
magazine  in  Chicago.  We  call 
it  a  weekly  "happening" — 
Chicago  Style. 

Just  one  more  good  reason 
why  our  readers  aren't  Con¬ 
versation  Dropouts. 


The  Chicago  Daily  News. 


Exclusive  Testing  in  Albany... 


America’s  No.  6  Test  Market 


In  May  of  1964  the  Maxwell  Hou.se  Division  of 
General  Foods  Corporation  introduced  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  freeze-dried  instant  coffee  MAXIM,  into 
a  single  test  market  in  the  United  States.  For  two 
years  the  company  watched  its  performance  in 
its  only  test  city  before  spreading  distribution 
to  other  markets. 

That  original  test  market  for  MAXIM  instant 
coffee  was  Albany,  New  York.* 


In  April  of  1967  the  Maxwell  House  Division  of 
General  Foods  Corporation  once  again  selected 
Albany  as  the  country’s  only  te.st  market  for  their 
new’e.st  entry  into  the  coffee  field  —  freeze-dried 
decaffeinated  SANKA. 

We  think  it’s  highly  significant  that  one  of 
America’s  greatest  food  manufacturers  selects 
Albany  as  its  only  test  market  for  these  impor¬ 
tant  products. 


'Included  in  the  Albany  ^r^)cery  markelinj?  area  are  the 
cities  of  Tmy.  Schenectady  and  BurlinKton.  Vermont. 


TIMtSigDMiBN 


and 


The  Knickerbocker  News 


THE  HEARS!  NEWSPAPERS  in  ALBANY  •  Represented  Nationally  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives.  Inc. 


EDITORIAL  OFFICES:  BALTIMORE,  WASHINGTON.  LONDON,  ROME.  BONN.  MOSCOW.  NEW  DELHI,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  HONG  KONG 


THE  BALTIMORE 
SUNPAPERS... 

read  by  the 
people  who  buy! 

Why  do  The  Sunpapers  appeal  to  people  with  money 
to  spend?  Several  reasons.  Hig-h  standards  in 
international,  national  and  local  news.  Entertainment. 
Exclusive  features  on  decorating,  cooking,  recreation. 
Maryland’s  largest  staffs  of  reporters,  columnists 
and  photographers.  This  is  why  The  Sunpapers  are  read 
by  more  Baltimore  and  Maryland  families  than  all 
other  Maryland  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  combined. 
Whatever  the  reasons  of  the  buyers,  Baltimore 
Newspaper  advertisers  get  results  and  for  the  eighth 
consecutive  year,  placed  over  71%  of  their  Baltimore 
newspaper  advertising  in  The  Sunpapers. 

How  about  you? 

Last  year  Baltimoreans  spent 

S^fl/i.OOO.OOO  on  clothinfj,  S  33,000,000  on  drugs  and  medicines, 

S  3.100,000  on  musical  instruments,  $  10,i00,000  on  toys. 


"The  Federated  family  is  comprised  of  daily 
newspapers  in  seven  cities  .  .  .  quality  news¬ 
papers  ...  in  quality  markets,  including  three 
state  capitals,  two  Big  Ten  University  centers. 

Federated  believes  a  newspaper  exists  to 
serve  its  community  through  information  and 
leadership,  to  exert  a  powerful  force  to  make 
a  good  community  better. 

The  Federated  newspapers  have  a  total  daily 
circulation  of  over  280,000.  Not  the  biggest 
or  the  most  .  .  .  but  among  the  best." 


Lansing.  Mfich. 
..  Boisp,  Idaho 


THE  .STATE  JOURN  AL  . . 

THE  STATESMAN  NEWSP.VPERS 
THE  JOURNAL  AND  COURIER 
THE  ENQUIRER  AND  NEWS 

THE  CHRONICLE-TRIBl  NE . 

THE  DAILY  OLYMPIAN  . 

THE  BEIXJNGHAM  HERALD  .... 


Lafayette,  Ind. 


Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

. Markm,  Ind. 

....  Olympia,  Wash. 
.  Bellingham,  Wash. 


"Boise  .  .  .  Capital  of  Idaho  .  .  . 
Financial,  industrial  and  governmental 
hub  of  Southwest  Idaho  .  .  .  Home  of 
Boise  Cascade,  Morrison-Knudsen,  Sim- 
plot  .  .  .  Industry  joining  agriculture 
to  make  Boise  one  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west's  major  markets. 

Boise  .  .  .  home  of  the  Statesman 
Newspapers  Circulation  over  52,000. 

THE  STATESMAN  NEWSPAPERS— 
a  Federated  family  newspaper." 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


MAY  ' 

20-21 — North  Carolina  AP  News  Council.  Holiday  Inn.  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

20-21 — AP  Society  of  Ohio.  Christopher  Inn,  Columbus.  | 

20- 21 — Alabama  AP  News  Council.  Carriage  Inn,  Huntsville.  j 

21- June  2 — API  Seminar  for  Editorial  writers.  Columbia  University,  New  I 
York. 

21- 22 — Controlled  Circulators'  Association  Seminar,  Jack  London  Inn  i 

Oakland,  Calif.  | 

22- 25 — World  Press  Institute  "Assignment  U.S.A."  Conference,  Johnson  ' 
Foundation,  Racine.  Wis. 

25 -  West  Virginia  AP  Association  Press  Club,  Charleston. 

27 — South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Litchfield  Beach. 

26- 27 — Iowa  AP  Managing  Editors,  Dubuque. 

27- 28 — Oklahoma  AP  Editors.  Western  Hills  Lodge,  Tahlequah. 

28- June  I — Newspaper  Division,  Special  Libraries  Association,  Commodore 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

t 

I 

JUNE 

4- 16 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  on  management.  Columbia  Univer¬ 

sity,  New  York. 

5- 8 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers.  Tel-Aviv,  Israel. 

8-10 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Hotel  Andrew  Jackson,  Oak  Ridge. 

8- 10 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Treadway  Inn, 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

9- 10 — Wyoming  Press  Association.  Shamrock  Hotel,  Houston. 

10- 14 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Shamrock  Hotel.  Houston. 

11- 15 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference 
(with  Mid  America  Merchanical  Conference).  Hotel  Muehlebach  and 
Municipal  Auditorium,  Kansas  City. 

12- 13 — Utah-ldaho  Associated  Press.  Spokane,  Wash. 

12-14 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association. 
Bayshore  Inn,  Vancouver. 

14- 17 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Jung  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

15- 17 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel, 
Montreal. 

16- 17 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Los  Alamos  Inn,  Los  Alamos,  N.M. 
19-22 — International  Press  Institute.  General  Assembly.  Hotel  Inter¬ 
continental,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

21-25 — National  Newspaper  Association.  John  Marshall  Hotel,  Richmond, 

21- 25 — Virginia  Press  Association.  John  Marshall  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

22- 25 — Texas  Press  Association.  The  Flagship,  Galveston. 

23- 25 — California  Press  Photographers  Association.  Harrah's  Lake  Tahoe, 
Statel  ine,  Calif. 

25-29 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Lafayette  Hotel,  Long  Beach, 
Calif. 

27-29 — International  Advertising  Association.  World  Congress.  Royal 
Festival  Hall,  London. 

29- 30 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Blltmore 
Hotel,  Santa  Barbara. 


JULY 

2-6 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Boston 
Hotel,  Boston. 

5-8 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

9-21 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  circulation  managers.  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

13-14— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  weeklies  conference. 

Treadway  Inn,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

13-15 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Florence,  Ala. 

19-22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  LeChateau 

Champlain,  Montreal. 

23-Aug.  4 — American  Press  Institute  for  city  editors.  Columbia  University, 
New  York.. 

27-29 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville. 
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HERE 


He  became  a  newspaperman 

Ijccausc  he  wanted  to  write — and  eat 
re2[ularly. 

He  likes  to  write  so  much  he's 
authored  2  plays;  one  was  produced 
(without  much  success,  he  says)  on 
an  off  ofF-Broadway  statue.  The  other 
is  rcstin"  in  his  trunk. 

He  enjoys  e.xaminini?  controversies, 
weit^hin"  choice.s,  talking  to  people, 
writing  about  them  and  their 
problems. 

He  is  a  man  who  wants  to  know 
what's  going  on. 

He  is  Harry  Toland.  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  editorial  writer  and  colum¬ 
nist  who  has  l)ecn  honored  by  the 
.\merican  Political  .Science  A.ssocia- 
tion  and  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
•Vewspaper  Editors. 

This  Yale  graduate,  an  e.\-Marine, 
is  a  familv  man  with  4  children.  He 


spent  9  years  on  general  and  special 
assignments,  7  years  on  the  labor 
beat.  Since  1963,  he  has  written 
editorials. 

Toland’s  interest  is  everything  that 
concerns  man  and  his  life  from  birth 
control  and  civil  rights  to  urban 
renewal,  food  and  water  supply. 

He  talks  about  his  job: 

“. . .  the  editorial  page  is  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
connnunity.  Can  a  conscience  avoid 
controversy? 

.  .  u’c  hai'e  to  state  oiir  dangers 
and  opportunities,  and  indicate  our 
crises  and  our  choices  . . . 

. .  writing  editorials  takes  me  into 
the  realm  of  choices .  ..and  it's  choices 
that  determine  where  n’e  are  headed- 
all  the  way  from  a  stadium  site  to 
World  War  III." 


Inquisitive,  questioning  people  like 
Harry  Toland  aren't  sati.sfied  with 
surface  observations.  They  probe 
deeply,  consider  carefully,  write 
clearly. 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  readers 
benefit.  They  see  the  problems  out¬ 
lined  sharply,  the  causes  and  courses 
of  action  defined  crisply.  They  get 
the  entire  story.  They  understand 
and  exercise  their  freedom  of  choice 
with  knowledge. 

That's  another  reason  why  The 
Bulletin  is  a  welcomed,  invited  friend 
of  the  family  in  the  homes  of  Greater 
Philadelphia. 

So  strong  is  this  welcome  that  The 
Bidletin  has  a  million  more  circula¬ 
tion  every  7  days  in  Greater  Phila¬ 
delphia  than  any  other  newspaper. 

To  sell  Philadelphia,  begin  with 
The  Bulletin... it  may  be  all  you  need. 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  THE  BULLETIN 


A  Million  Market  Ncwspaf)cr:  New  York, 
Cihicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Memlx’r  Metro  Sunday  Newspap)ers. 
Miami:  The  Leonard  Company.  Toronto: 
.American  Publishers’  Representatives. 


\ 


★  ★  ★ 


THE  SHAWNEE  OKLAHOMA 

NEWS-STAR 

IN 

THE  CITY  WITH  A  NEW  LOOK! 

Hometown  of: 

•  ASTRONAUT  GORDON  COOPER 

•  SPORTS  GREAT,  JIM  THORPE 

•  BASEBALL’S  FAMED  CARL  HUBBELL 
«  ALLIE  REYNOLDS  BASEBALL  CAMP 

.  .  .  AND  A  CITY  FULL  OF  GOOD  PEOPLE! 

Ask  Allen  Klapp  About  It 

THE  SHAWNEE  NEWS-STAR 

SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 

A  Stauffer  Publications  Affiliate 


in  talaria*  the  t  is  small,  but . . . 

in  Teletype 

it’s  always  a  cap... 

because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trademark 

identifying  Teletype  Corporation  products—  TELETYPE 
and  used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as 
in:  "Send  it  on  the  Teletype  machine."  It  is 
never  used  as  a  noun  or  verb,  as  in:  "Send  it 
on  the  Teletype,"  or  "Teletype  it." 


★  ★★★★★  j 

MERRIMAN  smith,  UPI  White  House  reporter,  writes;  | 
“Since  former  White  House  Press  Secretary  Bill  Moyers  j 
has  joined  the  ranks  of  one-time  government  officials  who  now 
criticize  dispensing  government  information  on  a  ‘background’ 
basis,  there  is  a  phrase  going  around  town  that  in  leaving  ! 

Johnson’s  staff,  Moyers  ‘sought  political  asylum  on  Long  Island.’  | 

This,  of  course,  refers  to  Moyers’  new  job  as  publisher  of  j 
Meicsday  at  Garden  City.  Tlie  White  House  is  not  particularly 
upset  by  Moyers’  criticism  of  backgrounders,  but  at  least  one 
close  associate  of  Johnson  put  it  this  way:  "Remember,  this  | 
is  strictly  on  background,  but  it  was  Bill  Moyers  who  wrote  j 
the  book  on  backgrounders,  at  least  for  this  Administration.  | 
But,  of  course,  he  received  his  training  from  George  Reedy  and  , 
Pierre  Salinger  (both  former  White  House  Press  Secretaries).’’  | 


— Bill  Hill,  editor  of  the  Puget  Sound  Panorama  Weekend 
Magazine  of  the  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald,  is  a  man  of  many 
talents.  He  writes  articles,  edits  copy,  produces  line  art.  makes 
photos,  including  tv  color  promotion  Rims.  He  has  produced 
three  scripts  for  national  tv  shows  and  filmed  one  on  location  i 

in  North  Africa.  He  has  written  more  than  100  songs  and  has  j 

recorded  16  for  national  distribution.  His  band  was  winner  of 
the  Air  Force  “Tops  in  Blue”  talent  contest  in  1955  which  | 
earned  an  appearance  on  the  Ed  Sullivan  Show.  In  10  years, 
he  has  produced  five  books,  the  latest,  in  the  hands  of  the 
I  niversity  of  Missouri  Press,  is  “A  Cradle  For  Ragtime,” 
written  while  he  was  news  editor  of  the  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Demo¬ 
crat.  Hill  joined  the  Everett  Herald  a  year  ago  after  a  short 

stint  as  executive  editor  of  the  Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner.  ' 

I  Thirty  news  and  feature  awards  have  been  won  by  the  versatile 
'  Bill  Hill.  I 

i 

Meet  The  Wife 

Behind  every  ulcerated  newsman  there  is  a  bride,  like: 

BELIITLING  BETSY';  Her  news  editor  husband  has  been 
knocking  bimself  out  all  day,  evaluating,  selecting  and  discarding 
wire  and  local  stories  and  wire  and  local  pictures,  worrying  about 
the  news  hole,  dummying  his  pages,  replating,  arguing  with  the 
comp  room,  arguing  with  the  picture  ^itor,  debating  with  the 
city  editor,  harangLuing  the  makeup  editor,  and  finally  getting  the 
refined  product  he's  been  struggling  for.  Wearily  he  makes  for 
home  and  hands  the  love  of  his  life  his  latest,  pure-gold  edition. 

She  opens  it  to  the  advice  column,  skips  to  the  horos4-ope,  glances 
at  the  comics  and  says,  ‘‘Hmph,  there's  nothing  in  the  paper 
tonight.’' 

ACCOMMODATINfi  .4NNE:  She  constantly  arranges  moon¬ 
lighting  jobs  for  her  newsman— doing  publicity  for  charitable 
clubs,  worthwhile  causes,  unselfish  organizations,  civic  groups, 
idealistic  auxiliaries,  good-doing  lodges  and  deserving  people. 
There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  work  involved,  but  one  slight 
drawback:  no  money.  | 

FRIENDLY  FRANCINE:  She  finds  a  different  rea.wn  each 
day  to  visit  the  city  room.  On  Monday  it’s  to  bring  Wesley  his 
lunch,  on  Tuesday,  to  see  if  L  esley  can  get  a  photographer  to 
cover  her  bridge  tournament,  on  Wednesday  she  drops  in  to 
say  hello,  on  Thursday  she  brings  Wesley’s  galoshes  and  on  j 

Friday  she  picks  up  Wesley’s  paycheck,  I 

HEARTLESS  HARRIET:  She  has  a  highly  developed  knack  | 

for  frustrating  her  headline-writing  spouse.  Every  head  she  judges  | 
to  be  “good,”  “catchy,”  “clever,”  “witty”  and  “provocative”  hap-  j 
pens  to  have  been  written  by  someone  else’s  husband.  | 

FRIENDLY  FLO:  She  has  lots  of  chums  and  they  are  forever  j 

asking  her  to  ask  her  reporter  husband  to  pick  up  glossies  of  i 

pictures  the  paper  has  published,  clippings  of  stories  that  ran  a  j 

year  ago  next  Wednesday,  passes  from  the  horticulture  editor  | 

for  the  flower  show  and  an  explanation  from  the  editorial  page  i 

editor  as  to  why  certain  very  important  letters  have  not  yet  been  j 

printed.  I 

^Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler.  1 
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1ST  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


How  to  make  sure  this  SUPER  market 

is  in  the  hag! 

Let  your  message  be  carried  by  the  Patriot-News,  the  one  medium  that  gives 
you  complete  coverage  in  Harrisburg,  the  SUPER  market. 

Just  how  SUPER  is  this  market?  Harrisburg  is  1st  in  Pennsylvania  and  25th 
in  the  nation  in  Retail  Sales  Per  Household,  and  1st  in  Pennsylvania  in  per  household 
sales  in  Apparel  Stores,  Eating  and  Drinking  Places,  Automotive  and  General  Mer¬ 
chandise  Stores.*  Harrisburg  is  also  the  center  of  influence  in  the  3rd  largest  state 
and  its  total  sales  volume  is  number  one  in  the  largest  food  and  drug  buying  area 
after  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

The  Patriot-News  delivers  Harrisburg  with  a  guaranteed  coverage  of  100%  in 
the  ABC  City  Zone  and  88%  in  the  Retail  Trading  Zone./ If  you  plan  on  only  one 
medium  in  this  market,  make  it  the  number  one  medium.  The  Patriot-News  will 
make  sure  that  you  will  still  have  Harrisburg  in  the  bag.. 

*  1966  Sales  Man'afement  Survey  of  Buyinj;  Power 


MORN.  &  EVE.  121,218 


PATRIOT-NEWS 

SUNDAY  162,371 


Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 

Postal  Rates 

TJosTMASTiJi  Cieneral  Lawrente  F.  O’liricn  has  his  problems.  His 
■*-  department  is  operating  deeply  in  the  red.  Service  has  deteri¬ 
orated.  Complaints  about  deficiencies  are  mounting.  He  has  requested 
large  additional  o)>erating  sums.  President  Johnson  is  backing  jjostal 
rate  increases.  The  problems  of  the  Post  Office  Department  are  the 
problems  of  the  taxpayers  who  foot  the  bill  and  the  people  who  use 
its  many  senice  classifications. 

The  only  classification  paying  its  own  way,  according  to  P.O. 
estimates,  is  first  class.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  comment  that  the 
Department  as  a  whole  shoulil  pay  its  own  way  and  therefore  rates 
for  all  classifications  should  be  increased  to  that  point. 

The  problem  is  in  the  lap  of  Ciongress  which  characteristically 
has  failed  to  deal  with  it  for  years.  The  tpiestion  is  one  not  only 
involving  rates  but  the  purpose  of  the  service  that  is  supjxjsed  to 
be  rendered.  The  questions  are  often  asked:  Why  should  commercial 
publishers  receive  mail  subsidies?;  Why  shoidd  non-jjiofit  pul)lications 
pay  only  7%  of  costs  for  handling? 

Congress  should  face  up  to  these  (juestions  anti  deciile  whether 
it  is  the  commercial  publisher  that  is  getting  the  so-called  sultsitly 
or  is  it  the  reading  ])iiblic  that  is  lieing  serveil  Ity  low-cost  ta\- 
supptjrted  mail  delivery  as  originally  intended.  If  iltere  is  a  reason 
why  a  publication  is  ileclared  “non-profit”  under  our  tax  laws  tloes 
the  same  reastming  aj)j)lv  to  mail  service?  If  it  was  originally  intended 
that  educational  material  should  go  third  tla.ss  at  a  lower  rate  to 
serve  the  public  is  it  still  a  valid  reason?  AVhat  is  the  justification 
for  maintaining  a  bidk  thiril-dass  rate  below  cost  which  has  become 
the  haven  for  stri«tly  atlvertising  material? 

There  will  be  no  older  brought  out  of  the  diaos  of  postal  rates 
or  mail  delivery  until  (ioiigiess  makes  iqi  its  mind  about  these 
questions.  The  only  alternatise  is  to  jxiy  the  price,  loot  the  bill,  to 
give  the  .\merican  public  the  mail  service  it  deserves. 

Competitive  Selling 

HE  THING  I  miss  iiiost  from  your  ads  is  com|H*tilive  selling  against 

■*-  other  media.”  I  hat  was  the  comment  made  by  Edward  M. 
Stern,  vice  president  and  media  director  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
Chicago,  to  the  members  of  the  Xational  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  this  week. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  newspapers  collectively  and  indi¬ 
vidually  should  direct  their  major  efforts  toward  promoting  the 
stability,  reliability  and  effectiveness  of  their  own  medium,  it  is  now. 
The  demise  of  the  World  Journal  Tribune  in  New  York  City,  which 
actually  represents  the  disappearance  of  three  newspapers  in  less 
than  a  year,  could  not  help  but  leave  many  cpiestions  about  this 
medium  in  the  minds  of  influential  advertising  executives  in  this 
hub  of  the  advertising  world. 

Available  advertising  space  in  New  \'cjrk  jjapers  has  been  reduced 
to  the  danger  |x)int.  If  major  accounts,  retail  and  national,  cannot 
get  the  space  they  want  and  think  they  need,  when  they  want  it,  they 
will  be  forced  to  turn  to  other  media.  If  they  do  it  to  get  coverage 
in  the  nation’s  largest  city,  it  will  undoubtedly  affect  their  thinking 
W’ith  resj>ect  to  media  coverage  in  cither  cities.  .\n  accotint  lost  in 
this  way  may  never  return. 

Newspafiers  should  be  speaking  separately  and  together  as  if  with 
one  loud  voice  about  their  medium — The  Newspaper. 


“//p  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the 
rivers  of  water  that  bringeth  forth  his 
fruit."  Psalm  I 
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letters 

TO  PRESS  AGENTS 

It  has  been  well  known  that  press 
agents  can’t  write;  now  it  appears  they 
can’t  read  either. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  E&P  reported 
that  we  were  writing  certain  companies 
warning  them  that  either  they  must  cease 
deluging  us  with  unwanted  handouts,  or 
we  would  consider  these  advertising  and 
charge  for  them. 

The  story,  specifically  said  that  letters 
were  being  written  to  those  companies 
which  would  be  billed. 

Since  the  E&P  report  was  printed.  I 
have  been  swamped  with  letters  ranging 
from  the  maudlin  to  the  asinine  from 
press  agents  to  whom  we  had  not  sent 
the  warning  letters. 

I  also  have  received  a  number  of  tele¬ 
phone  calls  from  press  agents.  One  gent 
tried  to  make  his  call  collect.  I  said  tried. 

My  gripe  is  aimed  at,  to  name  two  of 
two  dozen,  the  press  agents  for  Dr  Pep¬ 
per,  who  three  times  a  week  send  me  four- 
to-eight-page  “press  releases”  screaming 
the  fascinating  news  that  J.  Fubar  Middle- 
twitch  lias  been  named  crud  inspector  for 
the  (iila  Flats,  Texas,  bottling  plant;  it 
is  aimed  at  a  California  flackery  which 
keeps  sending  me  lengthy  eulogies  for 
some  Japanese  motor  scooter  or  other  un¬ 
called-for  machine  called  a  Coyote,  or 
mayhe  Toyota. 

IShy  the  Ur  Pepper  people  imagine 
that  a  weekly  tucked  away  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  country  of  North  Carolina  should  be 
interested  in  the  life  history  of  Br’er  Mid- 
dletwitch  (with  8  x  10  glossy)  of  Gila 
Flats,  Texas,  1  cannot  imagine. 

And  I  am  amazed  that  the  wily  Japa¬ 
nese  should  imagine  that  any  weekly  news¬ 
paper  which  gets  paid  for  running  Ford 
and  Chevrolet  advertising  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  running  its  advertising  free. 

There  are  a  couple  of  dozen  similar 
cases.  We  are  sending  them  letters. 

To  my  great  delight,  the  recipient  of 
one  letter  felt  it  necessary  to  hire  a  firm 
of  lawyers  to  write  saying  that  the  com¬ 
pany  would  not  be  responsible  for  past 
offenses.  Hoi)e  the  lawyers  soaked  ’em 
plenty. 

To  conclude:  No  press  agent  need  worry 
about  being  billed  unless  he  has  received 

. . . 
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my  letter.  Once  the  letter  has  been  re¬ 
ceived,  we  welcome  publicity  handouts 
...  at  space  rates. 

Ted  Smiley 

Smokey  Mountain  Times, 

Bryson  City,  N.  C. 

*  «  * 


A  MORAL  CONCERN 

A  hearty  amen  to  Richard  Hafner,  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs  Officer,  University  of  California. 
Berkeley,  for  his  spirited  defense  of  the 
Berkeley  campus  against  Paul  Swensson’s 
derogatory  references  to  “the  Berkeley 
type”  who  is  “not  interested  in  work.” 

Frankly,  I  groaned  when  I  read  the 
original  Swensson  reference.  I  saw  it  as 
symptomatic  of  an  entire  generation’s  myo¬ 
pia  and  lack  of  comprehension  of  its  own 
society  and  particularly  the  attitudes  of 
the  bright  students  in  America.  No  wonder 
the  kids  take  the  position  of  not  trusting 
anyone  “over  30.” 

The  kids  at  Berkeley,  in  my  view,  are 
exhibiting  a  moral  concern,  moral  sensi¬ 
tivity  and  courage  far  surpassing  what  my 
generation  seemed  to  display.  Like  those 
on  top  all  over  the  world,  those  on  top 
here  in  America  seem  to  attribute  the  stir¬ 
rings  of  those  below  entirely  to  “outside 
agitators”  thus  conveniently  obscuring  or 
refusing  to  recognize  that  much  of  the  stir¬ 
ring  can  be  traced  to  a  diseased  society 
undergoing  overdue  change. 

FTiri)  W.  Cleere 

Colorado  State  College. 

C.reeley,  Colorado 


*  * 


CAMPUS  FREEDOM 

1  observed  with  considerable  interest  the 
high  proportion  of  college  editors  who  felt 
their  papers  were  “free”  as  reported  in 
Thomas  M.  DeFrank’s  survey  (E&P,  March 
11). 

1  would  caution  these  editors,  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  that  much  of  their  “free¬ 
dom”  lies  only  in  the  fact  that  they  haven’t 
yet  grated  upon  a  sufficiently  raw  nerve. 
While  the  college  press  can.  admittedly 
be  “one  of  the  most  nerve-wracking  crosses 
a  college  administrator  must  bear,”  he  will 
usually  bear  it  (for  a  variety  of  reasons) 
without  overt  attempts  at  censorship.  Long- 
gone  in  most  instances  is  the  heavy-handed 
attempts  to  censor  for  criticism  of  admin¬ 
istration,  faculty,  student  government,  etc. 

Be  cognizant,  however,  that  on  the  day 
your  paper  runs  material  which  carries  it 
into  the  political  arena,  that  administrator 
will  trod  on  years  of  bleatings  as  to  his 
“defense  of  your  right  to  publish  what  you 
want”  in  a  headlong  rush  to  stop  you. 

Freedom,  gentlemen?  Perhaps.  But  in  a 
year  during  which  an  unprecedented  num¬ 
ber  of  the  nation’s  largest,  most  respected 
and  “freest”  publications  have  been  admin¬ 
istratively  violated,  the  pressure  for  a  free 
and  independent  college  press  must  be  in¬ 
creased.  Let  no  editor  say  “It  can’t  happen 
to  me.”  It  can. 

Brian  Weiss 

Managing  EkJitor 
Daily  Bruin 

University  of  Calif.,  Los  Angeles 
1967 


‘GOOD  CRITIQUE’ 

I  thought  “An  English  View  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspapers”  (E&P,  April  29)  was 
an  outstanding  critique  and  I  applaud  you 
for  running  it  in  E&P.  Unfortunately,  I’m 
afraid,  too  many  editors  will  over  react 
to  Mr.  King’s  heavy  criticism  and  dismiss 
it  from  their  minds,  which  is  too  typical. 

The  piece  hit  dam  close  to  home,  es¬ 
pecially  the  last  line  “This  (improving  a 
newspaper)  means  giving  good  journalists 
the  incentive  they  need  to  do  their  best.” 
Too  many  good  journalists  leave  newspa¬ 
pers  for  television  news  or,  more  likely, 
public  relations  when  they  realize  the  rut 
many  papers  have  fallen  into  and  the 
lack  of  imagination  that  governs  their 
editorial  operations. 

I  lament  the  passing  of  the  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  and  the  still  birth  of  the  World 
Journal  Tribune,  but  more  than  that  the 
passing  of  any  graphic  appeal  or  imagin¬ 
ative  writing  in  too  many  newspapers. 

John  T.  Wood 

Calif. 

*  *  * 

HEALTHY  DISCUSSION 

I  read  the  Photography  Column  (E&P, 
April  15)  with  particular  interest  and 
want  to  offer  my  congratulations  on  an  ex¬ 
cellent  reporting  job. 

The  field  of  editor-photographer  relation¬ 
ship  is  one  that  continually  brings  forth  a 
lot  of  wordage  from  both  sides,  most  of 
which  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  other  group. 
The  fact  that  this  is  being  brought  out  in 
the  open  with  an  interchange  of  views 
from  both  sides  via  a  panel  discussion  is 
a  healthy  one. 

I  think  you  could  do  well  to  pursue  this 
question  further. 

Harvey  Webber 

Photo  Editor 

.V  eu'sday 
Garden  City 
Long  Island,  N.Y. 

»  *  * 

RAPE  VICTIMS 

1  am  interested  in  hearing  the  comments 
of  other  editors  on  the  subject: 

Do  you  or  don’t  you  print  the  name  of 
a  victim,  or  near-victim,  in  a  rape  case? 

Mary  Miller 

News  Editor 

Warren  (R.  1.)  Times  Gazette 

’liiilWHii^Mlllllwriii  iiniii  >  iiiiiiiiiiii .  :  . I  >;iii|i|iiilliillN 

Short  Takes 

Weather  outlook  for  Wednesday: 
Little  chanee. — Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader. 

• 

Less  humid  but  continued  weather  was 
forecast. — Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 

• 

The  red-haired  Swedish-born  actress 
chocked  up  while  repeating  the  marriage 
vows. — Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News. 

• 

Earl  Hines,  the  jazz  piano  player, 
signed  a  contract  for  life  to  play  at  The 
Cannery,  a  dining  and  sopping  center. — 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkartsas  Gazette. 

• 

They  enjoy  having  friends  drip  in. — 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle-Herald. 
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Ready  next  month ! 


one-volume 
guide  to  all 
the  news 
of  1966 


The  New  York  Times  annual  I  ndex  is 
a  concise,  comprehensive  digest  of  events 
that  made  news  during  1966.  The  war  in 
Vietnam . . .  China’s  cultural  revolution . . . 
the  resurgence  of  the  Republican  party 
...economic  curbs  and  inflation... the 
battle  against  air  pollution . . .  and  so  on. 

This  1,400-page  illustrated  volume 
outlines  what  happened  in  each  nation, 
each  state,  each  branch  of  government, 
each  field  last  year.  You’ll  find  itan  invalu¬ 
able  one-stop  reference  tool  for  back¬ 
ground  material  on  current  events.  And 
you’ll  use  it  to  locate  stories  both  in  back 
issues  of  The  New  York  Times  and  your 
own  newspaper. 

Reserve  your  copies  now  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery  upon  publication  in  June. 
Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 


The  New  York  Times  Index 

229k  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 

Please  enter  our  order  for: 

□  The  1966  volume  of  The  New  York  Times 


□  The  complete  Index  service— one 
year  of  semi-monthly  Indexes  plus 
the  1966  annual  volume . 

□  Payment  enclosed  □  Bill  us 
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ISiB 

Sulzberger  Gives  His  Views 
On  Prospects  For  New  Paper 


Promises  Decision  Soon;  Says 
Paper  Would  Have  ‘Own  Image’ 

Bv  Rav  Erwin 


The  New  York  Times  will  de¬ 
cide  fairly  soon  whether  it  will 
establish  a  new  evening  ncAvs- 
paper  in  New  York  this  Fall. 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  Times, 
has  appointed  a  committee 
headed  by  Managing  Editor 
Clifton  Daniel  to  conduct  an  in¬ 
tensive  and  extensive  study  of 
the  problems  and  possibilities 
connected  with  the  proposal  to 
enter  the  evening  field  in  Man¬ 
hattan,  left  without  a  standard- 
size  evening  newspaper  by  the 
suspension  of  the  World  Jour¬ 
nal  Tribune. 

j  Each  department  of  the  Times 
is  represented  on  the  committee 
by  an  executive  who  can  call  on 
all  the  personnel  and  informa¬ 
tional  resources  of  his  depart¬ 
ment  for  pertinent  data. 

Four  Problems 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  in 
an  interview  with  Editor  & 
Publisher,  listed  four  para¬ 
mount  problems: 

“First  of  the  huge  problems 
is  the  physical  plant,”  explained 
Sulzberger,  who  appeared  to 
take  a  positive  and  affirmative 
approach  to  the  proposition 
throughout  the  entire  interview. 
“We  have  the  press  capacity  — 
the  presses  are  idle  right  now’. 
(It  w’as  then  11  a.m.)  We  do 

*  not  have  the  composing  room 
capacity.  We  do  not  have  the 
capacity  to  house  a  new  news 
department,  but  I  think  on  a 
temporary  basis  w’e  could  find 
adequate  space. 

“Second,  we  must  study  what 
we  could  get  in  the  way  of  con¬ 
cessions  from  the  unions  in 
order  to  print.  If  we  had  to  set 
the  stock  market  for  an  after¬ 
noon  paper  and  then  set  it  again 
for  the  Times  —  well,  we  could 
not  do  it  because  we  do  not  have 
that  much  idle  composing  room 

*  equipment.  We  are  studying  it. 
We  have  not  approached  the 
unions  yet  and  probably  w’on’t 


unless  we  decide  favorably  on 
other  factors. 

“Third  is  the  question  of  what 
kind  of  new’spaper  w’e  would 
want  to  publish.  This  is  very 
much  under  study. 

“Fourth  is  the  question  of 
whether  it  w’ould  be  a  profitable 
venture.  We  don’t  want  to  get 
into  the  terrible  position  of  the 
World  Journal  Tribune,  which 
W’as  suffering  huge  losses.” 

The  Times  publisher  said  that 
if  the  information  now  being 
developed  proves  attractive  and 
appealing,  then  the  entire  prop¬ 
osition  w’ould  be  placed  before 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
New  York  Times  Company, 
which  would  have  to  give  ap¬ 
proval  before  a  definite  decision 
was  announced. 

Sulzberger  vigorously  denied 
a  story  in  the  Women’s  Wear 
Daily  that  the  Times  and  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post  are 
preparing  to  launch  an  evening 
paper  here,  using  the  combined 
news  resources  of  both  news¬ 
papers.  The  WWD  story  w’as 
attributed  only  to  “a  qualified 
Times  source  in  Paris”  and  it 
was  an  outgrowth  of  the  merger 
of  the  International  Edition  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune- 
Washing  ton  Post  in  Paris. 

The  Times  publisher  laughed 
outright  at  the  story’s  use  of 
the  descriptive  w’ords,  “a  swing¬ 
ing  newspaper.”  He  laughed, 
too,  at  his  interviewer’s  remark 
that  apparently  he  had  been 
scooped  on  his  plans. 

“The  alliance  in  Europe  has 
zero  bearing  on  anything  w’e  do 
in  the  United  States,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “It’s  just  a  coincidence 
of  dates.  We  have  been  talking 
for  two  and  one-half  years  about 
a  merger  of  the  two  papers  in 
Paris.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  World  Journal  Tribune’s 
suspension.  The  merger  could 
have  become  effective  last  month 
or  next  month.  It  has  no  bear- 


ArHiur  Ochs  Sulzberger 


ing  whatsoever  on  the  World 
Journal  Tribune  leaving  the 
field  in  New’  York.” 

The  publisher’s  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  enthusiasm  for  begin¬ 
ning  a  new’  new’spaper  was  best 
revealed  by  his  remark;  “It’s 
an  exciting  idea  if  it  makes 
sense.” 

The  young  publisher,  able  and 
knowledgeable,  was  asked  about 
his  philosophy  and  concept  for 
a  new’  new’spaper  if  the  four 
huge  problems  can  be  solved  and 
smaller  difficulties  overcome. 

^'ould  Be  Different 

“I  think  it  w’ould  have  to  be 
a  different  newspaper,”  he 
readily  replied.  “If  it  w’as  just 
an  image  of  the  New  York 
Times,  w’e  w’ould  present  the 
customer  with  the  thought  of 
buying  two  ver>’  similar  papers, 
so  he  might  buy  one  and  not  the 
other.  In  respect  to  integrity  in 
the  new’s  columns,  a  new  new’s¬ 
paper  w’ould  be  the  same  as  the 
Times.  There  are  no  tentative 
proposals  yet  as  to  the  format 
an  ’,  content.” 

He  said  he  didn’t  know’  if  a 
new  Times-ow’ned  and  Times- 
published  newspaper  would 
carry  syndicated  columns  and 
features  or  not.  The  Times  does 
not  use  syndicated  material.  All 
of  its  columns  are  written  by 
staff  writers  and  most  of  them 
are  sold  to  other  new’spapers 
through  the  New  York  Times 
News  Service.  He  said  the  pro¬ 
posed  new’spaper  could  carry 
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comics.  The  Times  does  not. 

Under  study  is  the  whole 
matter  of  reader  approach. 
Some  Times  executives  are 
known  to  believe  that  a  new 
newspaper,  if  established,  should 
follow  the  proverbial  propensity 
in  the  evening  field  of  playing 
up  local  news  and  using  larger 
display  headlines  than  most 
conservative  morning  papers. 

In  any  event,  the  publisher 
made  it  clear  he  is  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  producing  a  “little 
Times”  in  the  evening  and  that 
he  believes  a  new’  new’spaper 
must  have  a  distinctive  person¬ 
ality  and  appeal  all  its  own,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  it  at  a  glance  from 
its  parent  paper. 

The  Times  is  not  contemplat¬ 
ing  putting  out  an  earlier  edi¬ 
tion  to  help  fill  the  current  void 
in  the  evening  field.  The  first 
edition  is  locked  up  at  9:30  p.m. 

“I  don’t  like  early  editions  — 

I  like  later  ones  better,”  Sulz¬ 
berger  said  with  a  laugh,  evi¬ 
dently  on  the  grounds  that  last 
editions  have  later  new’s  reports. 

“We  have  put  together  our 
committee  to  look  into  every 
facet  of  the  proposition,”  he 
said.  “Nobody  has  reached  any 
conclusions  whatever  —  unless 
they  have  privately  in  their  own 
hearts  —  but  not  as  members 
of  the  Times  staff. 

Early  Decision 

“We  must  make  up  our  minds 
reasonably  soon  as  we  should 
start  publishing  in  the  early 
Fall,  if  we  decide  to  do  so.  We 
have  not  enough  facts  now  to 
decide  to  go  forw’ard  or  not  to 
go  forw’ard.  We  will  have  a 
rough  calendar  pretty  soon  set¬ 
ting  out  how  long  it  would  take 
to  get  ready  for  Fall  publica¬ 
tion  and  thus  w’e  can  set  a  date 
for  final  decision.  All  depart¬ 
ments  —  business,  promotion, 
advertising,  circulation,  edito¬ 
rial  —  are  represented  on  the 
committee  and  are  engaged  in 
our  investigations.” 

The  publisher  was  asked  if  he 
was  under  great  pressure  from 
the  public  to  establish  a  new 
newspaper.  He  replied  affirma¬ 
tively,  saying  many  Times  read¬ 
ers  have  w’ritten  him  and  other 
executives  of  the  new’spaper 
urging  that  the  Times  enter  the 
evening  field. 

He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it’s  simply  incredible  that  Man¬ 
hattan  currently  is  left  without 
a  standard  evening  newspaper. 
The  New  York  Post,  the  only 
general  newspaper  now  in  the 
evening  field,  is  a  tabloid  in 
format. 
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New  Thinking  Asked 
On  Labor  Problems 


Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Gordon  N.  Fisher,  a  Cana¬ 
dian  newspaper  executive,  said 
here  this  w’eek  that  some  new 
thinking  must  be  developed  to 
cope  with  the  labor-management 
problems  in  the  industry. 

“We  had  better  get  our  think¬ 
ing  caps  on,”  said  Fisher,  who 
is  vicepresident  of  the  Southam 
Press  Limited,  Toronto,  the 
owner  of  newspapers  across  the 
country. 

Fisher  spoke  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers  on  the  general  theme 
that  finance  officers  have  a  par¬ 
ticularly  significant  role  to  play. 
He  noted  that  many  of  them  now 
participate  in  bargaining. 

“I  place  no  particular  blame 
for  the  problems  of  our  industry 
on  the  shoulders  of  labor,” 
Fisher  said.  “It  is  the  system 
that  causes  me  concern.  I  am 
discouraged  by  how  little  con¬ 
structive  thought  is  given  to  the 
real  causes  of  strife.” 


History  provides  no  alterna¬ 
tives  to  consider  in  the  present 
manner  of  bargaining,  and  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
there  is  creeping  inflation  punc¬ 
tuated  by  government  interven¬ 
tion  in  specific  wage  or  price 
changes,  Fisher  commented.  He 
said  he  would  condemn  a  system 
which  encourages  managers  to 
resist  the  natural  aspirations  of 
labor  for  a  better  and  fuller 
life,  uses  an  economic  weapon 
that  is  opposed  to  society’s  goal 
of  higher  production,  settles  in¬ 
dustrial  disputes  on  the  basis  of 
economic  might,  and  places  man¬ 
agement  and  labor  in  a  position 
of  conflict. 

In  workshop  sessions,  the  con¬ 
trollers  gave  attention  to  cost¬ 
saving  ideas.  They  also  heard 
a  suggestion  by  Jerome  H. 
Walker,  executive  editor  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  that  the  insti¬ 
tute  consider  establishing  a 
“fact  bank”  to  serve  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  with  statistical 
infoi’mation  in  such  areas  as 


advertising  dollar  volume,  circu¬ 
lation  and  emplojTnent.  Much  of 
the  present  data  on  those  in¬ 
dustry  topics  is  dependent  on 
projections  and  the  absence  of 
standards  of  measurement.  The 
controllers.  Walker  said,  might 
be  able  to  obtain  complete  in¬ 
dustry  data  from  publishers  on 
a  confidential  basis  and  issue  it 
as  authoritative  and  total. 

Ned  J.  Bradley,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Columbus  (Ind.) 
Evening  Republican,  went  into 
the  costs  of  maintaining  adult 
motor  route  carriers  and 
strongly  urged  finance  officers  to 
make  field  trips  to  observe  the 
actual  route  in  terms  of  mile¬ 
age  involved  and  density  of  sub¬ 
scribers. 

He  also  suggested  that  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  using  independent  con¬ 
tractors  to  deliver  bundles  to 
carriers  can  be  cheaper  than 
maintaining  newspaper-owned 
truck  services.  Many  papers,  he 
said,  pay  a  flat  rate  per  bundle 
for  delivery.  It  is  wdse,  he  cau¬ 
tioned,  to  have  written  contracts 
to  av'oid  having  the  delivery  peo¬ 
ple  called  employes. 

Bradley  told  of  systems  where 
members  of  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions  are  employed  to  stuff  pre¬ 
print  sections  and  the  contract 
is  made  with  the  group  so  that 


payments  go  to  it  rather  than 
to  individuals. 

Other  ideas  mentioned  for 
saving  money  included :  pur¬ 
chase  of  ink  pellets  instead  of 
buying  ready-mixed  ink  in  large 
quantities;  reduction  to  59-inch 
rolls  of  newsprint;  and  use  of 
30-pound  newsprint. 

C.  B.  McCue,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  described  sev¬ 
eral  innovations  in  his  newspa¬ 
pers’  production  department  and 
summed  up  by  saying  that  “the 
greatest  savings  appear  to  be 
obtainable  in  new  equipment.” 

The  INCFO  directors  elected 
William  L.  Maynard,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel,  as  second  vicepresident  to 
replace  M.  James  Desherow,  who 
resigned  from  that  office  after 
becoming  an  officer  of  Publish¬ 
ers  Paper  Company,  Oregon 
City.  To  this  post  the  directors 
elected  George  F.  Egan,  Salt 
Lake  City  Tribune.  j 

Robert  P.  Thome,  Washington  | 
Post,  current  president,  an-  j 
nounced  that  INCFO  would  1 
mark  its  20th  anniversary  at  1 
the  annual  meeting  in  October  | 
at  St.  Louis.  The  first  meeting  | 
took  place  in  Chicago.  The  first  ; 
president,  J.  Russell  Sheffer  of  j 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Tele-  j 
graph  is  in  retirement.  j 


‘More  .SuKceplible' 

The  Southam  officer  pointed 
out  that  his  group’s  newspapers 
spend  43%  of  their  total  costs 
on  salaries  and  wages.  He  de¬ 
clared:  “We  are  more  suscep¬ 
tible  than  many  industries  to 
increases  in  rates  of  pay.  It  is 
obvious  this  situation  can  be  im¬ 
proved  only  by  a  greater  appli¬ 
cation  of  capital  and  a  reduced 
reliance  on  manhours  of  labor.” 

He  said  economists  refer  to 
the  newspaper  industry  as  a 
“labor  intensive”  one.  'The  real 
problem,  he  explained  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  industry’  relies 
heavily  on  creative  personnel. 

“Also,”  he  remarked,  “one 
can’t  help  being  concerned  by 
the  social  and  economic  impact 
on  the  man  who  finds  himself 
displaced.  But  the  community  at 
large  wants,  encourages  and 
even  demands  this  displacement 
of  men  by  machines.  But  the 
individual  employe  wants,  and 
is  prepared  to  fight  for,  secu¬ 
rity  of  employment  and  higher 
wages.  This  is  the  conundrum 
with  which  all  management 
groups  are  faced.” 

The  results  of  wage  negotia¬ 
tions,  Fisher  said,  mean  rela¬ 
tively  more  to  the  newspapers 
and  to  their  profits  than  they 
do  to  many  other  industries. 

“And  because  of  the  daily  na¬ 
ture  of  our  business,”  he  said, 
“we  are  less  securely  placed 
than  most  industries  in  terms 
of  our  ability  to  absorb  the  ill 
effects  of  strike  action.” 


Paris-Based  U.S.  Dailies  to  Merge 


The  International  Edition  of 
the  Eew  York  Times  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune- 
The  Washington  Post  will  merge 
in  Paris  May  22  to  form  one 
daily  English-language  newspa¬ 
per. 

The  logotype  will  read  Herald 
Tribune  with  the  word  Interna¬ 
tional  appearing  between  Herald 
and  Tribune.  A  line  underneath 
will  read:  “Published  With  The 
New  York  Times/The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post.” 

Announcement  of  the  merger 
was  made  simultaneously  in  New 
York  and  Paris  Tuesday  night 
by  John  Hay  Whitney,  chair¬ 
man,  and  Katharine  Graham,  co- 
chairman,  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune- Washington  Post  In¬ 
ternational,  and  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Subject  to  Approval 

While  the  merger  is  subject  to 
approval  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  not  anticipated  that 
this  will  be  more  than  a  formal¬ 
ity. 

The  new  newspaper  will  be 
published  at  the  present  offices 
of  the  Herald  Tribune-Washing- 
ton  Post  at  21  Rue  de  Berri.  The 
Times  International  edition  of¬ 
fices  at  25  Rue  D’Aboukir  will  be 
closed. 


Robert  T.  MacDonald,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Herald  Tribune- 
Washington  Post,  will  be  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  merged  paper. 
Murray  M.  Weiss,  the  present 
editor,  will  be  editor  of  the  new 
newspaper. 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times,  told  E&P 
that  his  newspaper  has  offered 
“several  positions”  to  Sydney 
Gruson,  who  was  editor  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Times  International  Edition,  and 
that  he  will  make  an  early  de¬ 
cision  after  working  with  the 
Paris  paper  during  the  transi¬ 
tion  period.  Gruson  is  a  former 
foreign  news  editor  of  the  Times. 
His  wife,  Florda  Lewis,  writes  a 
syndicated  column  from  Europe 
for  Newsday  Specials. 

The  combined  paper  will  use 
all  the  worldwide  news  resources 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post. 

72  Countries 

The  announcement  said  it  will 
be  distributed  in  72  countries 
“with  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  American  newspaper  ever 
printed  abroad.”  Current  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Herald  Tribune- 
Washington  Post  is  60,000  and 
the  Times  International  Edition 
distributes  47,000  copies  a  day. 

The  announcement  read : 


“The  new’  joint-venture  com¬ 
pany  provides  for  a  one-third  in¬ 
terest  for  the  Times,  and  con¬ 
tinues  the  relative  interests  of 
Mr.  Whitney  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  as  they  had  been  in  the 
remaining  two-thirds.” 

The  Herald  Tribune  last  Aug¬ 
ust  sold  a  45  percent  share  in  its 
European  Edition  to  the  Post 
for  an  undisclosed  sum. 

Principals  in  the  merger  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  financial 
aspects  of  the  deal. 

Sulzberger  said:  “We  are  in¬ 
terested  in  maintaining  and 
strengthening  the  importance  of 
the  American  voice  abroad.  Our 
new’  newspaper  w’ill  be  able  to 
accomplish  this  admirably.” 

Whitney  said:  “Our  intention 
is  to  continue  to  go  forward,  in¬ 
creasing  our  news  coverage  com¬ 
mensurate  w’ith  this  great  in¬ 
crease  in  our  resources.  We  hope 
to  become  of  even  greater  service 
to  the  international-minded  com¬ 
munities  abroad.” 

Expansion  Predicted 

Mrs.  Graham  predicted  the 
Paris  paper  now’  will  expand 
both  in  content  and  circulation 
and  said  it  w’ill  contain  the  full¬ 
est  possible  news  contribution 
from  the  Post. 


(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Data  Need  Is  Cited  to  Curb 
National  Ad  Dollar  Shrinkage 

By  George  Wilt 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“My  impression  of  newspaper 
promotional  advertising  is  that 
you  are  always  knocking  each 
other’s  heads  around,”  Edward 
M.  Stern  told  the  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  here  this  week. 

“The  thing  I  miss  most  from 
your  ads,”  he  said,  “is  competi¬ 
tive  selling  against  other  media. 
Those  ads  that  do  attempt  to 
sell  your  values  are  aimed  at 
your  fellow  paper  —  in  those 
markets  where  there  ai*e  still 
competitive  situations.” 

Nearly  300  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion,  public  relations  and  re¬ 
search  managers  heard  the 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
media,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
Chicago,  address  the  promotional 
association’s  37th  annual  con¬ 
ference  on  the  subject:  “What 
other  consumer  media  are  doing 
in  terms  of  promotion,  research 
and  presentation,  and  how  ef¬ 
fective  they  are  in  competing  for 
the  national  advertising  dollar.” 

In  an  address  punctuated 
with  slides  showing  compari¬ 
sons  of  media  promotion  and  re¬ 
search,  Stern  said,  “national  ad¬ 
vertising  budgets  have  grown 
steadily  in  the  last  ten  years  or 
so,  as  have  the  complexities  of 
media  planning  and  buying,  and 
this  has  caused  a  sharp  increase 
in  the  size  and  quality  of  agency 
media  departments.  It  is  only 
natural  that  this  has  resulted 
in  a  proliferation  of  more 
sophisticated  research  activity, 
and  the  presentation  of  this  ma¬ 
terial. 

Data  Failure 

“Certain  individual  newspa¬ 
pers  have  developed  excellent 
audience  data,”  Stem  said,  “but 
it  just  isn’t  available  on  any¬ 
thing  approaching  a  national 
basis.  Also,  the  studies  w’e  do 
have  are  often  not  comparable, 
either  in  technique  or  informa¬ 
tion  reported.  On  the  other 
hand,  both  Nielsen  and  ARB 
are  regularly  measuring  spot 
television  in  about  250  markets, 
so  that  many  demographic 
audience  data  are  available  to 
us. 

“What’s  the  future  picture 
for  newspapers?”  he  asked. 

“I  think  that  anyone  evaluat¬ 
ing  advertising  media  must 
recognize  the  tremendous  power 
of  the  newspaper  medium.  Each 
day  it  presents  a  broadly  diver¬ 
sified  editorial  package  of  news. 
It  also  has  the  retail  ads  that 
people  want.  And  in  just  about 


every  market  of  the  country, 
an  advertiser  can  reach  practi¬ 
cally  every  worthwhile  prospect 
w’ith  the  daily  or  Sunday  news¬ 
paper. 

“It’s  no  secret  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  the  number  one  adver¬ 
tising  medium  in  volume,  and 
have  been  for  many  years,”  he 
said.  “Yet,  paradoxically,  its  na¬ 
tional  advertising  share  shrinks 
every  year. 

“If  we  take  the  four  major 
consumer  media  —  newspapers, 
tv,  magazines  and  radio  —  we 
see  that  newspapers  with  $4.5- 
billion,  get  49%  of  all  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars,  television  gets  28%, 
magazines  13%  and  radio  10%. 

“However,”  he  continued, 
“when  we  turn  to  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  we  see  a  big  differ¬ 
ence.  Television  with  $2.1-bil- 
lion,  got  47%  of  all  these  dol¬ 
lars,  magazines  were  next  with 
27%,  newspapers  were  a  poor 
third  with  19%,  and  radio  got 
7%. 

“With  the  top  125  national 
advertisers,  a  select  “blue  chip” 
club,  the  smallest  spend  $7.3- 
million.  With  this  group,  news¬ 
papers  seem  as  popular  as  Wil¬ 
liam  Manchester  is  with  the 
Kennedy  Family,  as  you  only 
captured  10%  of  a  three  billion 
market,  with  one-third  of  that 
10%  coming  from  just  four  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Television  was  the  big 
wdnner  with  64%,  magazines 
got  18%,  and  radio  with  8%. 

“While  this  elite  group  ac¬ 
counts  for  62%  of  all  national 
advertising  expenditures,  their 
predilection  for  broadcasting  is 
apparent,  as  they  account  for 
85%  of  all  dollars  spent  in  net¬ 
work  and  spot  television,  and 
69%  of  radio  expenditures,  and 
are  responsible  for  just  one- 
third  of  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  that  newspapers  carry.  You 
can  see  the  challenge  newspa¬ 
pers  face  in  trying  to  grain  a 
bigger  share  of  the  advertising 
budget  of  the  ‘blue  chip’  club.” 

‘Poor  to  Excellent’ 

In  summarizing  a  group  of 
promotion  ads  from  various 
media  that  he  showed  the  news¬ 
paper  promoters.  Stem  said,  “in 
my  opinion,  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  ads  range  from  poor  to  ex¬ 
cellent.” 

Here  he  pointed  out  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  selling  copy  directed 
against  competitive  media, 
rather  than  another  newspaper. 

“A  daily  newspaper  list  that 
will  provide  coverage  in  the  top 
100  standard  metro  areas  (with 


a  minimum  coverage  of  70  per¬ 
cent)  consists  of  142  newspa¬ 
pers,”  he  said.  “A  1,000-line  ad¬ 
vertisement  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100,000.  To 
run  an  every-other-week  sched¬ 
ule  for  a  year  would  cost  a 
brand  $2.5-million.  And  even 
with  such  a  strong  list,  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis,  many  markets 
would  be  missing.” 

“It  is  this  kind  of  reasoning 
on  the  part  of  many  national 
advertisers  and  their  ag^encies, 
that  mitigates  against  a  sus¬ 
taining  use  of  newspapers  in 
competition  with  other  media. 

“What  can  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  on  your  part  do  to 
change  this?  It  appears  to  me 
that  you  simply  must  start  to 
convince  media  decision  makers 
that  newspaper  advertising  has 
the  ability  to  communicate  and 
sell  as  well  or  better,  per  dollar 
spent,  as  any  other  consumer 
medium.  And  the  research  to 
back  up  this  proposition,  has  to 
precede  any  pi’omotional  or 
presentation  efforts.” 

In  suggesting  a  concept  on 
how  the  newspaper  should  go 
about  this.  Stern  recommended 
research  testing  in  one  or  more 
markets,  where,  through  the  use 
of  matched  panels,  all  market¬ 
ing  variables  are  held  constant. 
By  means  of  a  split-run  techni¬ 
que,  one  panel  would  be  exposed 
to  newspaper  advertising,  while 
a  second  panel  would  have  no 
exposure. 

Consumer  diaries,  recording 
actual  purchases,  would  be 
maintained  before,  during  and 
after  the  test  to  show  just  what 
effect  added  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  had  on  sales. 

“Newspapers  are  uniquely 
equipped  for  research  of  this 
type,”  Stern  said,  “as  they  alone 
among  all  advertising  media, 
are  able  to  easily  isolate  their 
reading  audience,  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  most  markets,  audi¬ 
ences  are  primarily  reached 
through  home  delivery.” 

“Magazines,”  he  said,  “can 
identify  a  part  of  their  audi¬ 
ences,  but  a  substantial  portion 
can’t  be  pin-pointed,  due  to 
large  secondary  readership.” 

“A  significant  contribution 
that  newspapers  could  make  to 
media  planning  in  a  somewhat 
less  ambitious  area,  is  in  the 
so-called  ‘key  market’  activity  of 
most  of  the  major  advertisers. 

“Let’s  say  an  advertiser  is 
70-80%  in  network  tv  and  he 
still  feels  the  need  for  extra 
effort  in  25  to  50  important  mar¬ 


kets.  While  he  may  reasonably 
feel  that  television  is  his  pri¬ 
mary  medium,  he  may  be  over¬ 
looking  one  of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  facets  of  advertising  —  the 
interaction  of  two  media  in  his 
best  areas  of  potential. 

“How  can  newspapers  reason¬ 
ably  get  into  consideration  for 
this  key  market  activity?  Hope¬ 
fully  some  high  velocity  brands 
could  be  induced  to  test  the  use 
of  new'spapers  in  a  few  of  these 
markets. 

Media  Measurement 

“In  each  city,”  Stern  pro¬ 
posed,  “there  would  be  two 
panels.  In  panel  “A”,  product 
“X”  could  have  a  500-line  ad 
every  week  for  13  weeks,  over 
and  above  all  other  activity  for 
the  brand.  Panel  “B”  would  not 
be  exposed  to  any  of  this  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  this  way,  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  medium  sized  ads  with 
good  frequency,  could  be  meas¬ 
ured  in  terms  of  actual  sales 
volume  and  market  share.  At 
the  same  time,  product  “Y”  with 
the  same  schedule,  could  reverse 
the  procedure.  Panel  “B”  would 
be  exposed,  with  panel  “A” 
blanked  out. 

“Another  pair  of  products 
could  schedule  larger  ads  at  a 
lower  frequency  level,  in  the 
same  two  panels  (for  example, 
1,000-line  ads  with  every-other- 
week  frequency.  This  would  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  useful 
data,  with  little  increase  in  re¬ 
search  cost. 

“While  research  of  this  kind 
is  complicated  and  expensive,  it 
gets  at  the  question  being  asked 
more  and  more  by  advertisers: 
‘What  did  I  get  for  my  adver¬ 
tising  dollar?’  Tests  of  aware 
ness  or  attitude  shifts  are  im¬ 
portant,  but  in  view’  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  situation,  I  feel  that 
nothing  less  than  this  kind  of 
effort  will  improve  your  sales 
situation  at  the  blue  chip  na¬ 
tional  level. 

“Assuming  favorable  results 
from  studies  along  the.se  lines, 
there  is  little  question  in  my 
mind  that  this  would  furnish 
solid  ammunition  for  you  to 
build  the  most  exciting  kinds  of 
presentations  and  create  ex¬ 
tremely  effective  promotion  ad¬ 
vertisements.” 

“Thermostat  School” 

Richard  H.  Amberg,  publisher 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
keynote  speaker  at  the  confer¬ 
ence,  described  his  newspaper  as 
being  of  the  “thermostat  school” 
rather  than  a  “thermometer.” 
While  a  thermometer  tells  the 
temperature,  Amberg  said,  the 
thermostat  tells  the  tempera¬ 
ture  and  then  does  something 
about  it. 

Amberg,  then  reviewed  many 
{Continued  on  page  66) 
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Newhouse  Bargaining 
For  Automation  Aid 


Negotiators  for  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  Press  and  New  York  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  6  were  meeting 
as  E&P  went  to  press  on  Thurs¬ 
day  (May  18),  Talks,  as  previ¬ 
ously,  were  centered  on  conces¬ 
sions  that  the  newspaper  is 
seeking  on  automation. 

Prior  to  the  new  round  of 
discussions,  Theodore  Newhouse, 
associate  publisher  of  the  Press, 
told  E&P  that  negotiations  with 
the  printers  concerning  another 
Newhouse  paper,  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  Star-Journal,  had  reached 
a  state  of  impasse. 

New’house  said  that  he  and 
Bertram  Powers,  the  printers’ 
leader,  would  be  concentrating 
on  agreement  at  the  Press  be¬ 
fore  reopening  Star-Journal  dis¬ 
cussions. 

Last  week  Newhouse  indi¬ 
cated  that  if  the  printers  failed 
to  gpve  the  Star-Journal  (circu¬ 
lation  just  under  100,000)  re¬ 
lief  on  a  number  of  automation 
requirements,  it  might  prove  im¬ 
practical  to  continue  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  afternoon  newspaper. 
He  said  on  Wednesday:  “We  are 
still  studying  the  entire  situa¬ 
tion.” 

Powers  Reelected 

Powers  was  reelected  this 
week  president  of  the  Big  6, 
defeating  two  opponents.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  the  World 
Journal  Tribune  last  week,  he 
called  for  a  broad  study  of  auto¬ 
mation  problems  in  the  New 
York  City  newspaper  industry. 

However,  in  respect  of  the 
Newhouse  papers  he  contended 
that  the  printers  could  not  grant 
concessions  because  of  a  “no¬ 
deviation”  clause  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  \^ew  York  Times 
and  Daily  Sews,  the  two  re¬ 
maining  Manhattan  members  of 
the  Publishers  Association.  Pow¬ 
ers  said,  however,  he  would  re¬ 
consider  the  situation  if  the 
Times  and  the  News  agreed  to 
drop  the  clause. 

Newhouse  has  declared  him¬ 
self  willing  to  go  along  with  the 
21  percent  over  three  years  set¬ 
tlement  pattern  negotiated  by 
the  printers  with  the  News  and 
Times,  but  he  insists  that  the 
printers  must  make  concessions 
for  the  higher  wage  bill. 

Meanwhile,  the  Sew  York 
Post,  the  city’s  only  evening 
newspaper,  has  secured  addi¬ 
tional  printing  capacity  by  run¬ 
ning  off  100,000  copies  daily  on 
the  presses  of  El  Diario- 
La  Prenza,  the  Spanish-lan- 
guage  tabloid  owned  by  trans¬ 
portation  tycoon,  O.  Roy  Chalk. 
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He,  too,  has  expressed  interest 
in  entering  the  evening  field. 

Dorothy  Schiff,  publisher  of 
the  Post,  said  that  circulation, 
in  the  absence  of  WJT,  was  run¬ 
ning  at  around  700,000  copies 
daily.  She  also  announced  ac¬ 
quisition  of  more  columns  from 
her  defunct  rival:  the  Evans 
and  Novak  Washington  column, 
“Inside  Report,”  Sam  Shul- 
sky’s  “Investor’s  Guide,”  and 
William  Buckley,  Jr.’s  “On  the 
Right.”  Mrs.  Schiff  said  that 
she  was  still  considering  using 
additional  plant  available  in  the 
city  to  handle  increased  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Post. 

When  WJT  folded,  it  was 
stated  that  Post  management 
had  been  in  contact  with  Matt 
Meyer,  WJT  president,  with  a 
view  to  acquiring  press  avail¬ 
ability.  Meyer  said  this  week 
that  “negotiations  were  still 
continuing  with  the  Post.” 

On  Monday  (May  15)  Theo¬ 
dore  W.  Kheel,  mediator  in  the 
current  New  Yoi-k  negotia¬ 
tions,  said  that  unions  and  man¬ 
agement  should  seek  expert  ad¬ 
vice  on  how  to  plan  the  future 
of  the  city’s  newspaper  indus¬ 
try. 

Discussing  the  prospect  of 
contracts  talks  now  going  on 
between  the  city’s  newspapers 
and  nine  other  unions  still  seek¬ 
ing  agreements  with  the  Times, 
the  Sews  and  the  two  Long 
Island  papers,  Kheel  said:  “I 
don’t  anticipate  any  serious 
trouble.” 

Against  this  background,  con¬ 
jecture  continued  as  to  whether 
the  News  will  enter  the  after¬ 
noon  field.  Union  officials  re¬ 
ported  that  News  executives  had 
conferred  with  them  “concern¬ 
ing  an  extension  of  the  present 
paper  or  an  entirely  new  paper.” 

Val  Palmer,  business  manager 
of  the  News,  said  that  the  paper 
is  exploring  the  possibility  of 
entering  the  afternoon  field. 
However,  he  described  the  issues 
as  “complex”  and  would  not  in¬ 
dicate  when  a  decision  will  be 
reached. 

Another  development  on 
Wednesday  was  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  Frank  Walosin,  editor 
of  Wayne  Today,  a  New  Jersey 
afternoon  daily,  saying  that  a 
three-penny  afternoon  newspa¬ 
per  covering  New  York  City 
would  debut  May  29. 

The  paper  will  be  printed  in 
Jersey  in  tabloid  format  (24- 
pages)  wdth  a  starting  press 
run  of  500,000  copies  for  distri¬ 
bution  in  four  editions  in  the 
City  and  Westchester  county. 


Lyndon  R.  Boyd 


Boyd  Promoted 
To  President  of 
Ottaway  Group 

Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y. 

The  election  of  Lyndon  R. 
Boyd  as  president  of  Ottaway 
Newspapers-Radio  Inc.  has  been 
announced  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

The  Ottaway  Group  operates 
eight  newspapers,  three  radio 
stations,  a  commercial  printing 
plant,  and  an  airline  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut, 
and  Massachusetts. 

James  H.  Ottaway  Sr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  since  its 
founding  in  1936,  becomes  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 

Eugene  J.  Brown,  publisher 
of  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  Sews- 
Times,  becomes  vicechairman. 

Francis  H.  Brinkley,  vicepres- 
Ident  and  treasurer  in  charge  of 
radio,  has  been  named  the  com¬ 
pany’s  financial  vicepresident 
and  treasurer. 

Chester  S.  Miller,  general 
manager  of  Radio  Station 
WVPO  and  WVPO-FM  in 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  has  been 
named  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  radio.  He  will  continue  to 
manage  the  Stroudsburg  station. 

Other  Officers 

Continuing  as  the  company’s 
other  officers  are  Mrs.  Ruth  B. 
Ottaw’ay,  vicepresident  and  sec¬ 
retary,  and  James  H.  Ottaway 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Sew  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times, 
who  is  vicepresident. 

William  C.  Lundquest  con¬ 
tinues  as  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  the  Connecticut-Massachu- 
setts  Division,  operating  three 
newspapers. 

Stephen  W.  Ryder  continues 
as  vicepresident  of  the  five-news¬ 
paper  New  York-Pennsylvania 
Division. 

Boyd,  who  retired  in  Febru¬ 


ary  as  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  been  executive  vice- 
president  of  Ottaw'ay  News¬ 
papers-Radio  since  1957.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  career  in 
1931  on  the  display  advertising 
staff  of  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 
Union-Star. 

He  subsequently  worked  for 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Sews  and  then  returned  to  the 
Union-Star  as  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  He  joined  the 
Oneonta  Star  in  1948  as  adver¬ 
tising  director  and  then  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  In  1953,  he  was 
promoted  to  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Ottaway  News¬ 
papers. 

• 

Owen  Elected 
CME  President 

Montreal 

R.  D.  Owen  of  the  Kingston 
(Ont.)  Whig  -  Standard  was 
elected  president  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Managing  Editors’  Confer¬ 
ence  here.  He  succeeds  C.  M. 
Fellman  of  the  Sort  It  Bay 
(Ont.)  Sugget. 

Maurice  Dagenais,  La  Presse, 
Montreal  was  elected  first  vice- 
president  and  W.  Ivor  Williams, 
London  (Ontario)  Free  Press, 
second  vicepresident.  W.  H. 
Metcalfe,  Ottawa  Journal,  was 
reelected  secretary-treasurer. 

The  elections  concluded  the 
twenty-first  annual  meeting  of 
the  country-wide  organization 
attended  by  almost  100  news¬ 
paper  executives. 

The  conference  appointed  a 
committee  to  establish  closer 
liaison  with  Canadian  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  organization  of  uni¬ 
versity  newspapers.  It  also  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  report  to 
next  year’s  meeting  at  Jasper, 
Alberta,  on  any  cases  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  press  freedom  ex¬ 
perienced  by  Canadian  papers. 

• 

Guittar  Moving 
To  Miami  Herald 

Lee  J.  Guittar  has  been  named 
director  of  personnel  for  the 
Miami  Herald  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  General  Manager 
Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr. 

Guittar,  36,  will  take  up  his 
post  at  the  Herald  later  this 
month,  where  he  will  direct 
activities  of  employe  relations 
and  training-safety  programs. 
His  appointment  completes  the 
roster  of  eight  directors  recently 
created. 

Guittar,  currently  manager  of 
employe  and  public  relations  of 
the  Tidewater  Oil  Co.,  New  York 
City,  fills  the  position  left  vacant 
by  the  recent  death  of  Harry  H. 
Horton. 
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CRIME  COVER  STUDY 

Book  Warns  Against 
News  Suppression 

By  Luther  Huston 


Washington 
Alfred  Friendly,  an  editor, 
and  Ronald  L.  Goldfarb,  a 
lawyer,  have  analyzed  in  depth 
and  discussed  perspicaciously  in 
“Crime  and  Publicity:  The  Im¬ 
pact  of  News  on  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Justice”  (The  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Fund,  325  pages, 
$5.00)  the  conflict  between  two 
constitutionally  guaranteed 
liberties — a  free  press  and  a  fair 
trial. 

They  do  not  resolve  the  con¬ 
flict. 

In  fact,  they  acknowledge  that 
"a  perfect  solution — neat,  auto¬ 
matic,  invariably  effective — is 
beyond  attainment  in  a  real  and 
imperfect  world,”  They  recog¬ 
nize  that  prejudicial  publicity  in 
some  cases  has  deprived  defend¬ 
ants  of  a  fair  trial  but  they 
maintain  that  arbitrary  restric¬ 
tions  upon  the  news  media’s 
coverage  of  judicial  proceedings 
would  menace  a  vital  instrument 
in  the  administration  of  justice 
and  infringe  the  first  amend¬ 
ment’s  guarantee  of  a  free  press. 

Friendly  is  a  former  man¬ 
aging  editor,  now  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post. 
Goldfarb  is  a  practicing  trial 
lawyer  in  Washington  who 
served  as  a  special  attorney  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  from 
1961  to  1964.  At  a  news  con¬ 
ference,  they  rather  obliquely 
acknowledged  that  some  compro¬ 
mises  had  been  necessary  to  meld 
the  journalistic  and  the  legalis¬ 
tic  approaches  into  a  consensus. 
The  book  demonstrates  that  they 
were  able  to  attain  a  basic  view¬ 
point  without  sacrifice  of  pro¬ 
fessional  integrity. 

No  Priority  Standards 

On  the  subject  of  what  crime 
news  should  be  published  and 
how  it  should  be  treated  the 
authors  say: 

“We  assert  that  there  exist  no 
priority  standards  that  deter¬ 
mine  (for  most  of  the  spectrum) 
what  volume  and  treatment  of 
crime  news  are  proper  for  the 
public  to  see  and  that  there  are 
no  groups  entitled  to  establish 
universal  standards  to  forbid 
publication  of  material  that  does 
not  meet  them.  We  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  editors  do  about  as 
well  as  anyone  else  might  be 
expected  to  do  in  selecting  the 
contents  of  their  publications. 
We  have  contended  that  every 


venture  into  news  suppression 
is  pregnant  with  danger  and 
difficulty.” 

Granting  that  there  have  been 
instances  of  abuse  by  the  media 
of  the  right  of  free  press,  the 
authors  premise  that  proper  ex¬ 
ercise  of  judicial  authority  in 
most  cases  could  have  eliminated 
the  hazards  to  fair  trial. 

“If  the  press  jeopardizes  the 
fairness  of  trials  so  much  that 
no  adequate  correctives  can  be 
found  in  existing  court  proce¬ 
dures,  or  endangers  them  so 
often  that  those  procedures  de¬ 
mand  an  intolerably  heavy  trib¬ 
ute  in  terms  of  court  costs,  or 
difficulty  of  prosecution  and  de¬ 
fense,  and  of  protecting  the 
defendant’s  agony  and  uncer¬ 
tainty,  then  it  is  clear  that  some 
new  and  severe  revisions  and 
prohibitions  must  be  instituted,” 
the  authors  wrote, 

“But  the  costs  of  those  meas¬ 
ures  must  also  be  weighed.  In 
seeking  a  balance  the  values  of 
suggested  remedies  must  be 
placed  alongside  the  price  they 
exact  in  the  curtailment  of  public 
information.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  more  often  publication  in 
fact  undermines  the  right  of 
fair  trial,  the  more  wide-ranging 
or  universal  must  be  the  kind  of 
remedy  capable  of  dealing  with 
it,  and  the  heavier  the  cost  soci¬ 
ety  is  justified  in  paying.  But  if 
the  incidence  is  rare,  then  dif¬ 
ferent  remedies,  less  extensive 
in  their  impact,  may  be  suitable 
and  effective.” 

Friendly  and  Goldfarb  con¬ 
ducted  a  study  of  the  coverage 
given  felony  cases  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  the  Washington 
Post.  The  statistics  showed  that 
in  1963  grand  juries  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  returned  1,231 
felony  indictments  naming  a 
total  of  1,509  defendants  but 
only  312  of  the  cases  were  ever 
mentioned  in  the  Post;  only  86 
defendants  went  to  trial  and  of 
these  11  were  acquitted.  The 
authors  used  this  study  to  point 
out  that  prejudicial  publicity 
was  a  potential  factor  only  in 
extraordinary,  or  bizarre,  cases. 

*A  Minimal  Problem* 

They  also  used  a  poll  of  state 
attorneys  general  and  district 
attorneys  of  the  fifty  largest 
cities  to  illustrate  that  “the 
menace  of  ‘Trial  by  Newspaper’, 
of  press  pollution  of  the  stream 


of  justice  must  rank  well  down 
in  the  hierarchy  of  ills  that 
plague  the  administration  of 
justice.”  That  poll  produced  the 
consensus  that  the  issue  of  Free 
Press,  Fair  Trial  was  “a  mini¬ 
mal  problem.” 

In  a  brief  chapter,  the  authors 
scan  some  of  the  studies — aca¬ 
demic  and  psychological — that 
have  been  concerned  with  the 
effects  of  publicity  on  jury  ver¬ 
dicts.  They  conclude:  “Publicity 
does  not  wreak  its  evil  effects 
upon  juries  nearly  to  the  degree 
commonly  believed.” 

(Friendly,  discussing  this 
aspect  of  the  fair  trial  problem, 
said  in  an  informal  roundtable 
talk  at  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  office  in  New  York  that 
he  doubted  that  anything  worth¬ 
while  could  come  from  an  ex¬ 
haustive  inquiry  such  as  one  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  might  finance.  At¬ 
torney  Goldfarb  concurred. 

(ANPA  President  J.  Howard 
Wood,  Chicago  Tribune  pub¬ 
lisher,  announced  at  the  recent 
convention  that  the  McCormick 
Foundation  would  provide  a 
grant  of  $150,000  for  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  influence  of  pub¬ 
licity  on  juries.) 

Friendly  and  Goldfarb  exam¬ 
ine  at  some  length  the  problem 
of  electronic  reporting  of  judicial 
proceedings.  They  conclude  that 
television  has  “as  great  a  poten¬ 
tial  to  enhance  the  public  view 
of  the  administration  of  justice 
as  to  degrade  it”  and  that  tele¬ 
vision,  being  part  of  the  press, 
should  not  “be  relegated  to  a 
constitutional  role  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  press.” 

Although  Friendly  and  Gold¬ 
farb  propose  no  cosmic  solution 
to  the  free  press-fair  trial  con¬ 
troversy,  they  suggest  that  “a 
final  useful  piece  of  work  for 
the  press  to  uphold  its  role  in 
improving  the  processes  of  crim¬ 
inal  justice  is  to  establish  much 
closer  and  more  frequent  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  bar  to  work  on 
means  for  handling  news  of 
crime  and  trials  in  a  responsible 
manner.”  ‘ 

“Press-bar  discussions  should 
be  encouraged  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  drafting  codes  but  to 
reach  agreement  on  principles,” 
they  wrote.  “At  a  minimum,  fre¬ 
quent  meetings  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press  and  the 
bar  at  the  local  level  w’ould  pro¬ 
vide  useful  education  to  both 
sides.  We  suggest  that  both 
sides  need  it.” 

The  editor  and  the  lawyer 
have  produced  a  book  that  is  a 
significant  contribution  to  the 
education  of  the  press  and  the 
bar — and  the  public — in  the 
complexities  of  preserving  two 
fundamental  rights  of  free  men 
and  free  institutions.  The  story 
is  told  in  a  readable  blend  of 
journalistic-legalistic  language. 
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PSNE  Urges 
Rejection  Of 
Reardon  Report 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  has  drafted 
a  resolution  urging  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  delegates  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association’s  annual 
meeting  to  reject  ABA’s  special 
committee’s  proposed  guidelines 
on  “Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press.” 

ABA’s  special  committee, 
headed  by  Justice  Paul  C.  Rear¬ 
don,  filed  what  is  now  known  as 
“the  Reardon  Report”,  advo¬ 
cating  adoption  of  guidelines 
and  procedures  to  be  followed 
by  the  bench,  bar  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  officials. 

PSNE’s  resolution  says  the 
report  would  “impose  news  re¬ 
strictions  and  adversely  affect 
and  limit  the  ability  of  the  news 
media  to  fully  inform  the  public 
on  criminal  matters  of  legiti¬ 
mate  concern.” 

PSNE  president,  Samuel 
Boyle,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
city  editor,  said  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  delegates  to  the  ABA 
meeting  are  also  being  asked  to 
reflect  the  following  policies: 

“1)  Oppose  any  attempt  to 
impose  sanctions  against  the 
police  in  their  efforts  to  enforce 
the  criminal  process. 

“2)  Insist  upon  maintaining 
public  records  available  to  the 
news  media  so  as  to  assure  and 
inform  the  public  and  also  pro¬ 
tect  the  rights  of  the  innocent. 

“3)  Resist  any  expansion  of 
the  use  of  the  presently  avail¬ 
able  contempt  power  against  the 
police  and  representatives  of  the 
news  media. 

“4)  Further  establish  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  right  of  the  public  to  be 
fully  informed  and  represented 
in  open  court  and  before  public 
officials  on  criminal  matters  by 
responsible  members  of  the  news 
media. 

“5)  Continue  meetings  with 
representatives  of  the  news 
media  so  that  every  effort  can 
lie  made  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  accused  to  a  fair  trial  and 
at  the  same  time  to  inform  the 
public  fully  on  all  matters  sur¬ 
rounding  the  alleged  commission 
of  a  crime.” 


Publisher  Robbed 

Two  masked  men  entered  the 
home  of  Philip  D.  Adler,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Times-Democrat  and  president 
of  Lee  Enterprises  on  May  1, 
bound  him  and  his  wife,  and  fled 
with  cash  and  jewelry. 
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Judge  Allows  ‘Souvenir’ 
Snapshots  After  Verdiet 


Dallas 

A  Texas  district  court  judge 
has  added  a  new  twist  to  the  old 
question  of  whether  cameras 
should  lie  allowed  in  the  court¬ 
room. 

Judge  Clarence  A.  Guittard  of 
the  14th  District  Court  here 
ruled  that  a  juror  could  take 
“souvenir”  snapshots  in  the 
courtroom  after  the  verdict  had 
been  read  but  television  camera¬ 
men  could  not  shoot  news  film 
during  the  same  time. 

The  judge  did  indicate  news 
photographers  with  still  cameras 
would  be  allowed  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  after  the  trial  if  they 
agreed  to  furnish  souvenir  prints 


photographs  being  taken.  One  of 
the  attorneys  present  said  he 
would  have  no  objection  if  the 
photographers  agreed  to  send 
jurors  prints  of  the  pictures. 

Another  television  camera¬ 
man  told  the  attorney  and  the 
judge  that  no  still  cameras  were 
in  the  courtroom,  adding  “but 
you  can  see  yourself  on  tele¬ 
vision  tonight.” 

One  juror  objected,  however, 
saying  he  would  “just  as  soon 
not  see  myself  on  television 
news.” 

Judge  Guittard  then  ruled 
that  television  cameramen  could 
not  take  any  pictures. 

The  three  cameramen  and  the 


created  the  hospital  authority 
to  take  over  the  county’s  two 
hospitals. 

The  Observer  argrues  that  the 
authority,  along  with  the  power 
to  administer  the  hospitals,  must 
also  assume  the  responsibilities 
that  the  county  commissioners 
would  have  had  had  they  re¬ 
tained  control  of  the  hospital. 

The  lawsuit  was  filed  last 
year  soon  after  the  authority 
barred  an  Observer  leporter 
and  passed  a  resolution  closing 
all  its  meetings  to  the  public. 

The  newspaper  has  printed 
stories  in  the  past  which  au¬ 
thority  members  considered 
harmful  to  the  authority’s  im¬ 
age. 


Admiral’s  Press 


papers  if  they  are  the  product 
of  what  they  do  on  their  own 
time. 

Judge  Smith  noted  that  the 
government  policy  of  allowing 
officials  to  write  and  speak  on 
their  own  time  contributed  to 
public  knowledge  and  was  in 
the  public  interest.  Permitting 
copyright  for  “own  time”  work 
was  an  incentive  for  good  men 
to  join  the  government,  he 
pointed  out. 

Privately  Preparetl 

Judge  Smith  found  that  the 
two  speeches  involved  in  his 
ruling,  made  in  1958  and  1959, 
were  delivered  by  Admiral  Rick- 
over  on  his  own  time  and  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
home  aiKl  therefore  were  “pri¬ 
vate  business  from  start  to  fin¬ 
ish.” 

Schnapper  contended  that  the 


to  jurors  who  requested  them. 

The  unusual  rulings  came  at 
the  end  of  a  civil  trial  which 
drew  little  news  interest  from 
Dallas  media  but  was  closely 
followed  by  newspapers  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  in  Fort  Worth. 

Trial  ^  a^  Moved 

The  trial — a  damage  suit  in¬ 
volving  Tarrant  County  (Fort 
Worth)  officials  and  builders  of 
the  county’s  new  criminal  courts 
building — was  moved  to  Dallas 
on  a  change  of  venue  when  a 
Fort  Worth  judge  ruled  news¬ 
paper  stories  about  the  alleged 
damage  would  prevent  a  fair 
trial. 

When  the  case  was  accepted 
in  Judge  Guittard’s  court,  the 
judge  ruled  that  no  cameras 
would  be  allowed  in  the  court¬ 
room  during  the  trial.  Also 
lawyers  representing  both  sides 
were  instructed  not  to  talk  to 
reporters. 

The  trial  lasted  about  three 
weeks. 

When  the  verdict  was  read 
Friday  morning.  May  5,  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  newspapers  and 
television  stations  in  both  Dallas 
and  Fort  Worth  were  present. 

No  newspaper  photographers 
were  present,  but  there  were 
three  television  cameramen. 

After  the  verdict,  Judge  Guit¬ 
tard  asked  if  anyone  in  the 
courtroom  wished  to  make  any 
comment. 

A  juror  asked  the  judge  for 
permission  to  take  some  pictures 
with  a  35-mm  camera  with  a 
flash  attachment.  The  judge  said 
that  he  could  and  asked  the  other 
jurors  to  remain  in  their  seats 
while  the  pictures  were  taken. 

A  cameraman  from  WBAP-tv 
asked  the  court  if  newsmen  could 
take  pictures  inside  the  court¬ 
room. 

One  Juror  Objects 

Judge  Guittard  asked  if  there 
were  any  objections  to  news 
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other  newsmen  then  sat  for 
about  10  minutes  while  the  juror 
took  approximately  six  pictures 
of  the  jury,  the  judge  on  the 
Ijench,  the  lawyers  and  defend¬ 
ants  in  the  case,  the  court  re¬ 
porter,  the  bailiff  and  even  the 
court  clerk. 

• 

Paper  Takes 
Secrecy  Test 
ToHigh  Court 

Fayettevillk,  N.C. 

The  Fayetteville  Observer  has 
decided  to  take  its  battle  against 
secret  meetings  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  County  Hospital  Authority 
to  the  North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Observer’s  petition  for  a 
writ  of  mandamus  forcing  the 
authority  to  open  its  meetings 
to  reporters  and  the  public  has 
been  turned  down  by  Superior 
Court  Judge  Clarence  Hall. 

The  judge  said  he  hoped  the 
case  would  be  appealed. 

He  ruled  the  writ  of  manda¬ 
mus  is  an  “extraordinary  rem¬ 
edy”  applicable  only  in  cases 
where  the  law  is  clearly  estab¬ 
lished.  Judge  Hall  said  he  is 
“personally  opposed  to  execu- 
tiv’e  or  closed  sessions  except  in 
certain  instances.” 

The  newspaper’s  attorneys 
contended  while  there  is  no  spe¬ 
cial  law'  requiring  open  meetings 
of  the  authority  —  which  oper¬ 
ates  two  county-owned  hospi¬ 
tals  —  nothing  in  the  law  gives 
it  pow'er  to  bar  the  public  from 
public  business  carried  out  with 
taxpayers’  money. 

North  Carolina  law'  specifi¬ 
cally  requires  boards  of  county 
commissioners  to  meet  openly. 
The  Cumberland  County  com¬ 
missioners  several  years  ago 


Releases  Ruled 
As  Copyrighted 

Washington 

Another  round  in  the  nine- 
year  battle  over  the  right  of 
government  officials  to  copyright 
speeches  and  documents  has 
ended  but  the  fight  is  not  over. 
A  decision  of  Judge  John  Lewis 
Smith  in  United  States  District 
Court  that  Vice  Admiral  Hy¬ 
man  G.  Kickover  had  the  legal 
right  to  copyright  two  press  re¬ 
leases  relating  to  speeches  will 
be  appealed. 

The  case,  known  as  Kickover 
V.  Public  Affairs  Press,  arose 
after  Maurice  Schnapper,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Public  Affairs  Press,  a 
Washington  book  publishing 
firm,  asked  permission  to  use 
speeches  made  by  Admiral  Kick¬ 
over  in  a  book  he  planned  to 
publish  on  nuclear  seapower. 
The  Admiral,  known  as  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  nuclear  submarine, 
refused,  stating  that  the  re¬ 
leases  were  copyrighted  and 
could  not  be  quoted  in  whole  or 
in  part. 

Schnapper  challenged  the 
right  of  the  Admiral  to  copy¬ 
right  the  contents  of  speeches 
closely  related  to  his  public 
duties,  citing  a  provision  of  the 
copyright  law  and  a  holding  of 
the  copyright  office  that  “any 
work  produced  by  a  government 
employee  within  the  scope  of  his 
employment  is  not  copyright- 
able.” 

‘Sensitive  .4rea' 

The  case  was  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  which  in  1962, 
remanded  it  to  the  District 
Court  for  clarification  of  the 
sensitive  area  of  public  versus 
private  ownership. 

On  May  10,  Judge  Smith 
“clarified”  the  situation  by  rul¬ 
ing  that  government  officials 
can  copyright  their  speeches  and 
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speeches  had  been  partially  pre¬ 
pared  on  government  time  and 
with  government  facilities  and 
therefore  were  not  copyright- 
able.  He  also  argued  that  were 
it  not  foi-  Admiral  Kickover’s 
rank  and  prestige  as  a  naval 
officer  and  nuclear  scientist,  the 
s))eeches  would  have  had  no  sig¬ 
nificance. 

These  and  other  contentions 
he  will  carry  to  the  federal 
court  of  appeals. 

• 

Vi’arreu  May  Attend 
Trial-Press  Panel 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

“Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press — 
the  Continuing  Debate”  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  principal  subject  of  a 
lawyer-editor  confrontation  be¬ 
fore  some  300  attorneys  and 
judges  in  Massachusetts  Tues¬ 
day,  May  23. 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  and 
Associate  Justice  Abe  Fortas  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  are  expected  to  be  in  the 
audience. 

Associate  Justice  Paul  C. 
Reardon  of  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  Advisory  Committee  on 
Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press,  will 
make  the  opening  statement. 
David  L.  Shapiro  of  Harvard 
University  Law  School,  who  was 
reporter  for  the  documentary  of 
Judge  Reardon’s  committee  on 
“Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press,” 
will  represent  the  bar’s  view  on 
the  proposals. 

At  the  invitation  of  Justice 
Reardon,  David  Brickman,  editor 
and  co-publisher  of  two  Massa¬ 
chusetts  dailies,  the  Malden  Eve¬ 
ning  News  and  the  Medford 
Daily  Mercnry,  w'ill  represent 
the  press  in  the  discussion  on 
the  validity  of  the  ABA  report, 
which  w’ill  come  up  for  action  at 
the  bar  association’s  convention 
in  Honolulu  in  August. 
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Reporter  Joins  KKK, 
Finds  Tame  ‘Yes  Men’ 

By  William  C.  Tremblay 

Under  the  oath  taken  by  Ku  hate  all  foreigners,  all  Jews,  all 
Klux  Klansmen,  the  penalty  for  Catholics  and  all  nonw’hites.” 


revealing  secrets  of  the  “In¬ 
visible  Empire”  is  death. 


Maharry  found  that  two 
Klan  chapters  are  active  in  the 


Nonetheless,  Reporter  Michael  Detroit  area,  and  that  a  third 


Maharry,  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Sews,  exposed  the  activities  of 
the  secret  hate  society  in  the 


had  been  organized  in  Flint, 
Mich. 

He  also  found  that  Michigan’s 


Detroit  area  by  becoming  a  mem-  Klansmen  hardly  fit  the  stereo- 


ber  for  two  months. 


type  image  of  the  KKK  w'hich 


.Maharry  isn’t  worried  about  has  developed  since  the  first 
paying  the  supreme  penalty.  unreconstructed  Southerner 
“I’ve  already  paid  my  dues  wrapped  himself  in  a  bedsheet. 
through  June,  and  that  is  the  Klansmen  in  Detroit  do  not, 
only  kind  of  payment  that  really  for  instance,  burn  crosses  on  the 
concerns  the  Klan,”  he  says.  lawns  of  their  enemies. 

“It  is  a  secret  society  based  Nor  do  they  engage  in  organ¬ 


on  high-sounding  principles  but  ized  violence  or  use  intimidation 
run  on  deceit;  pledged  to  honor  to  keep  the  objects  of  their  hate 


but  concerned  with  cash.” 

In  a  series  of  five  articles. 


campaign  in  place. 

“In  fact,”  Maharry  said,  “they 


Maharry  identified  such  leaders  don’t  do  much  of  anything — 
as  the  “grand  dragon”  and  the  except  collect  dues.” 

“exalted  cyclops”;  described  an  The  United  Klans  of  America 
intensive  recruitment  drive  Inc.,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux 
which  attracted  only  four  new  Klan,  is  basically  an  organiza- 
members;  and  disclosed  the  tion  of  “yes  men,”  he  discovered, 
KKK’s  secret  meeting  places  and  because  every  officer  but  Im- 
initiation  rites.  perial  Wizard  Robert  M.  Shelton 


REPORTER  Michael  Maharry,  wearing  his  Ku  Klux  Klan  "bedsheet,'' 
confers  with  Detroit  News  metropolitan  editor,  Boyd  Simmons. 


Vi(»rk«‘d  A-*  Recruiter 
.\s  a  Klansman  then  in  good 


perial  Wizard  Robert  M.  Shelton 
can  be  removed  by  his  immediate 
superior. 

Maharry’s  articles  had  im- 


5  standing,  he  assisted  one  night  nipdiate  repercussions  for  the 
with  the  distribution  of  recruit-  K.KK. 


First,  the  Klan’s  downriver 
klavern  lost  its  meeting  place — 
a  hall  which  it  had  been  renting 
as  a  “Masonic  group”  from  the 
Women’s  Relief  Corps,  an  auxili¬ 
ary  of  the  Grand  .Army  of  the 
Republic  (G.AR). 

'Then,  plans  for  a  giant  rally 
at  which  the  imperial  wizard 


was  to  officiate  collapsed  when  a 
$75  rental  fee  for  a  seven-acre 
tract  of  land  was  returned  by 
the  Wayne  County  Coon  Hunters 
.Association,  a  local  sportsmen’s 
club. 

“They’  told  us  they  were  a 
social  club,”  said  the  club’s 
angry  president. 


merit  cards.  Wearing  his  oldest 
work  clothes,  he  drove  to  a  sub¬ 
urban  shopping  center. 

“.After  placing  a  dozen  or  so 
cards  under  car  windshield 
wipers — a  feat,  by  the  way,  that 


Miller  Favors  Selling  Stock  To  the  Public 


Columbia,  Mo. 
Paul  Miller,  president  of  the 


cannot  be  done  casually’ — I  made  Gannett  Newspapers,  predicted 
a  dash  back  to  my  car  and  to  the  May  5  that  more  newspaper  pub- 
warm  security  of  my  home,”  he  fishing  and  broadcasting  com- 
"■rote.  panies  w’ill  go  public — and  said 

Despite  warning  of  a  “rigor-  it  could  be  a  good  thing  for  all 
ous  screening  process”  before  he  concerned. 

could  be  accepted,  Maharry  had  Miller  spoke  on  the  Journal- 
no  difficulty  in  infiltrating  the  ism  Week  program  at  the  Uni- 
Klan  after  he  was  given  the  versity  of  Missouri.  He  received 
assignment  by  Boyd  Simmons,  the  school’s  medal  for  “outstand- 


metropolitan  editor. 


ing  service  to  journalism” 


His  identity  for  the  two-  was  inducted  into  the  School  of 
month  period  remained  unknown  Journalism’s  Hall  of  Honor, 
to  the  Klansmen,  even  though  “This,”  said  Miller  of  his  pre¬ 
articles  continued  to  appear  in  diction  as  to  public  stock  offer- 
the  News  under  his  byline.  ings,  “represents  something  of 
“Obviously,  they  w’ere  far  less  a  change  of  mind  for  me. 
interested  in  discovering  my  “I  used  to  think  that  publicly- 
political  and  social  beliefs  as  owned  new’spaper  and  broad- 
they  were  in  expounding  their  casting  companies  would  not  be 


own,”  he  wrote. 


able  to  maintain  editorial  inde- 


“The  real  enemy,  they  told  pendence.  Over  the  years,  I  have 
jne,  was  the  international,  god-  learned  and  observed  that  this  is 
less  Communist  conspiracy  not  necessarily  so.” 
threatening  to  destroy  America’s  Miller,  whose  company  pub- 


free-enterprise 

within. 


from  fishes  30  daily  newspapers  and 
operates  three  television  and 


“However,  the  pledge  tells  four  radio  stations  in  New  York, 
much  of  what  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  Illinois,  Connecticut,  New  Jer- 
stands  for — or,  more  properly  sey  and  Florida,  continued: 
speaking,  stands  against.  They  “Groups  such  as  ours  could 
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benefit  from  local  participation 
and  local  stock  interest  in  the 
individual  areas  served.  It 
should  be  good  for  the  control¬ 
ling  company  as  well  as  for  the 
local  subsidiary.  It  should  help 
us  to  be  even  more  useful  and 
even  more  responsive. 

“I  say  ‘should’  because  the 
Gannett  Company  is  not  a  public 
company  and  at  present  has  no 
definite  plan  to  get  into  a  public 
offering.  However,  w’e  are  con¬ 
sidering  it,  as  are  a  number  of 
other  newspaper  groups  and 
chains. 

Joint  Incrnlive 

“Of  course,  there  is  another 
important  aspect:  Stock  owner¬ 
ship  also  offers  an  interest  and 
an  incentive  for  management 
and  employes.” 

Miller  continued: 

“Stockholders  invest  in  a  com¬ 
pany  because  they  believe  it  will 
be  profitable  and  increasingly  so. 
Extremely  rare  are  new’spapers 
w’ith  both  namby-pamby  edito¬ 
rial  policies  and  healthy  balance 
sheets.  True  independence  and 
editorial  vigor  are  found  most 


often  among  newspapers  profit¬ 
able  enough  to  do  a  good  job  and 
to  finance  improvements  and 
growth. 

“Readers  prefer  the  news¬ 
paper  that  takes  a  strong  stand 
on  a  major  issue,  even  if  they 
disagree  with  that  stand. 

“.A  good  newspaper  may  make 
more  enemies  than  friends,  but 
it  never  does  so  intentionally.  It 
does  so  in  the  fine  of  duty,  of 
doing  an  honest  job  in  the  new’s 
and  in  its  editorials.” 


Keiiworthy  Retires 

Washington 
Carroll  Kenworthy,  head  of 
the  foreign  department  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  United 
Press  International,  retired  May 
9  after  37  years  reporting  the 
Washington  scene.  He  joined  the 
then  United  Press  as  a  diplo¬ 
matic  reporter  in  1930  and  be¬ 
came  head  of  its  cable  depart¬ 
ment  in  1941.  Earlier  Kenworthy 
w’orked  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  the  Japan 
Adcertiser  in  Tokyo,  and  the 
lUoli  Street  Journal. 


Walter  Everett 


Everett 
Steps  Up 
At  API 

Walter  Everett  has  been 
named  to  succeed  J.  Montgom¬ 
ery  Curtis  as  executive  director 
of  the  American  Press  Institute 
of  Columbia  University,  effec¬ 
tive  July  1.  Curtis  is  leaving  to 
become  vice  president-develop¬ 
ment  of  Knight  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  with  headquarters  in 
Miami,  Fla.  (E&P,  April  22). 

Everett,  57,  has  been  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Institute  for 
the  past  two  years.  He  joined 
the  organization  in  1949  as  an 
associate  director,  after  15 
years  as  an  editor  and  reporter 
on  daily  newspapers. 

His  promotion  to  head  the 
Institute  w’as  recommended  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  Advisory  Board  of  API,  of 
which  Barry  Bingham,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times,  is  chairman.  Turner  Cat- 
ledge,  executive  editor  of  the 
.VcM’  York  Times,  is  chairman 
of  the  board’s  executive  commit¬ 
tee. 

('.onducis  .Seminars 

The  Institute  now  is  entering 
its  twenty-second  year  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  center  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  newspapers.  With  a 
permanent  staff  of  four  experi¬ 
enced  newspapermen,  it  con¬ 
ducts  seminars  throughout  the 
year  for  new’spaper  executives 
and  staff  members.  It  is  financed 
by  the  newspapers  of  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 

Everett  began  his  new’spaper 
career  as  a  part-time  reporter 
for  two  local  weeklies  while  at¬ 
tending  high  school  in  New 
Jersey.  He  studied  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  and  at 
George  Washington  University, 
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$1  Million  Ad  Bureau  Asked  for  Weeklies  J 


is  operated  as  a  separate  com¬ 
pany  by  the  National  Newspaper 
Association. 

Grieb,  without  revealing  full 
details  of  the  proposed  plan,  said 
the  bureau  would  be  “strictly 
research  oriented”  and  function 
independently  of  his  firm,  the 
National  Newspaper  Association 
and  the  Newspaper  Association 
^lanagers. 

He  said  the  bureau  member¬ 
ship  would  be  open  to  all  week¬ 
lies  and  dailies  with  circulations 
of  less  than  25,000.  He  noted 
that  a  research  operation  for 
the  first  year  “would  probably 
require  a  $500,000  budget,”  with 
this  amount  rising  to  “$1  million 
the  second  year.”  The  Bureau 

FCB  Favor 
Sales,  Not 
Ad  Awards 


of  .Advertising,  ANPA  operates  ' 
on  a  budget  of  $2.8  million. 

The  Bureau’s  board,  he  said, 
would  be  composed  of  “several 
top  agency  and  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives,  a  leading  research 
authority,  and  two  or  more  pub¬ 
lishers.” 

Grieb  said  .ANR  directors,  who 
received  the  proposal  on  Tuesday 
(May  16)  have  ten  days  to  ap¬ 
prove  or  disapprove.  If  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  establishment  of 
the  bureau  is  approved,  it  will 
then  be  directed  to  the  NAM 
and  ultimately  to  the  parent  ^ 
NN.A.  Grieb  said  “target  date" 
for  the  new  organization  was  the 
fall  of  this  year. 


gain  in  billings  for  1967,  but 
cautioned  that  it  was  too  early 
to  make  any  kind  of  meaningful 
estimate. 

Richard  W.  Tully,  chairman, 
who  presided  at  the  meeting,  in¬ 
troduced  Alice  E.  Courtney,  one 
of  the  students  studying  at  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  on  a  FCB  Doctoral 
Fellow.  The  agency  established 
six  fellowships  in  1965,  two  each 
at  Harvard,  Stanford  and  Univ. 
of  Chicago. 

FCB  management,  both 
domestic  and  international,  was 
well  represented  at  the  meeting,  i 
There  were  no  stockholder  ques¬ 
tions.  The  annual  report  showed 
that  out  of  two  million  shares 
outstanding,  about  30%  are  held 
by  top  FCB  executives. 

A  proposal,  approved  by  the 
meeting,  permits  employees  to 
purchase  shares  of  stock  at  % 
the  trading  price. 

David  Ogilvy,  creative  director 
and  founder  of  Ogilvy  &  Mather 
who  made  an  appearance  at 
Grey  Advertising’s  annual 
shareholders  meeting  recently, 
was  expected  to  attend  FCB’s 
meeting.  He  did  not  put  in  an 
appearance.  His  absence  was 
noted  by  Fairfax  Cone  and 
Robert  Carney. 


The  first  step  leading  toward 
the  formation  of  a  second  bureau 
of  advertising  in  the  newspaper 
industry  was  taken  this  week  by 
the  president  of  .American  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  Inc. 

.According  to  Warren  Grieb, 
president  of  the  advertising  sales 
and  central  billing  firm,  who 
submitted  a  draft  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan  to  his  lioard  of  direc¬ 
tors  for  approval,  the  new  bu¬ 
reau  would  provide  advertisers 
and  agencies  with  “much  needed, 
but  not  now  available,  demo¬ 
graphic  and  readership  type 
data  relating  to  the  weekly  and 
small  daily  newspaper  field.” 

The  .ANR,  which  represents 
7,200  weeklies  and  .50  dailies. 


Washington,  D.C.,  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  Columbia  University 
School  of  Journalism,  where  he 
receiv'ed  his  B.S.  degree  in  1933. 

After  graduation,  Everett 
joined  the  reporting  staff  of  the 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  and 
the  Evening  Bulletin.  In  1937 
he  became  city  editor  of  Green¬ 
wich  (Conn.)  Time,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  joined  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  During  this  period  he  col¬ 
laborated  with  Samuel  Lubell, 
the  political  analyst  and  a  Col¬ 
umbia  classmate,  on  a  series  of 
articles  for  national  magazines, 
the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Returned  to  Providence 

Everett  returned  to  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  as  assistant  city 
editor  in  1939  and  the  following 
year  became  city  editor.  After 
four  years  he  was  appointed  city 
editor  of  the  Evening  Bulletin. 

The  idea  for  the  American 
Press  Institute  was  originated 
in  1945  by  the  late  Sevellon 
Brow'n,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Providence  newspapers,  and 
Everett  participated  in  the 
early  discussions  of  the  project. 
He  attended  the  first  API  Semi¬ 
nar  for  city  editors  in  1946  and 
returned  as  a  guest  speaker  at 
later  programs. 

When  Everett  joined  API  in 
1949  as  associate  director,  the 
staff  consisted  of  Floyd  Taylor, 
the  first  director,  and  Curtis. 
Only  six  seminars  were  being 
conducted  each  year.  Since  then 
the  number  has  growm  to 
eighteen.  API  programs  have 
been  attended  by  a  total  of  5,- 
192  newspaper  men  and  women, 
representing  daily  papers  in  all 
fifty  states  and  nine  provinces 
of  Canada.  The  Institute  also 
holds  special  seminars  for  for¬ 
eign  newspaper  executives,  un¬ 
der  grants  from  the  Ford  and 
Rockefeller  Foundations. 


Winning  higher  sales  for 
clients  is  more  important  to 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  than 
walking  off  with  creativity 
awards.  .At  least,  this  was  the 
general  impression  conveyed,  but 
not  stated,  when  FCB’s  president 
addressed  the  agency’s  annual 
stockholder  meeting  on  Tuesday 
(May  16). 

What  Charles  S.  Winston  Jr. 
did  tell  a  quiet  gathering  of 
shareholders  (sitting  in  on  the 
4th  annual  meeting  since  going 
public  in  September,  1963)  was: 

Read  Client  Roller 

“One  of  the  soundest  ways  to 
evaluate  an  advertising  agency 
is  to  find  out  who  the  clients  are 
that  the  agency  in  question 
serves,  and  how  their  products 
are  doing  in  the  marketplace.” 

In  applying  this  measure, 
Winston  reported  that  for  its  53 
clients,  FCB  handles  a  total  of 
130  different  product  or  serv¬ 
ices,  of  which  119  are  in  cate¬ 
gories  for  which  information 
about  sales  or  rankings  is  readily 
available. 

Then  came  the  facts:  Of  the 
119  products,  45  are  in  first 
place  in  sales;  33  are  in  second; 
and  14  in  third  place.  Of  the  119 
products,  60  were  launched 
originally  through  FCB,  it  was 
noted.  Winston  also  noted  that 
FCB  was  appointed  to  handle 
36  new  products  in  1966. 

Robert  F.  Carney,  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee,  said 
the  agency’s  billings  over  the 
last  three  years  rose  from 
$157.4-million  to  $255.7-million 
in  1966.  He  anticipated  a  10% 


Ad  Chiefs  Named 
Oil  Hears!  Paper 

Seattle,  Wash. 

John  C.  Lyon  became  national 
advertising  manager  and  Folke 
A.  Olson  magazine  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  in  promotions  announced 
by  Arnold  E.  Wallstrom,  adver¬ 
tising  director.  Olson  ■will  coor¬ 
dinate  ad  sales  for  the  P-I  week¬ 
end  magazines.  Tv  Prevues, 
Northwest  Today  and  Week-  * 
ender.  Lyon  formerly  was  assist¬ 
ant  national  ad  manager. 
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20  National  Firms 
i  New  on  Top  100  List 
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Twenty  national  advertisers 
broke  into  the  newspapers’  “Top 
100  Club”  in  1966. 

According  to  a  report  derived 
from  space  expenditures  in  367 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  in 
133  cities  measured  by  Media 
Records,  the  20  firms,  unranked 
in  1965,  invested  a  total  of  $33,- 
234,903,  w'hich  was  $22,208,766 
more  than  they  all  spent  the 
previous  year  in  newspapers. 

Combined  with  the  80  adver¬ 
tisers  who  were  holdovers  from 
the  1965  list,  the  Top  100  firms 
represented  a  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising  investment  of 
$361,441,115,  a  record  gain  of 
17.7%.  Revenues  from  all  na¬ 
tional  advertising  placed  in 
newspapers  during  1966  came 
to  $911,774,000,  in  compilations 
made  by  Media  Records  for  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Among  the  top  10,  General 
Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler  and  Sea¬ 
grams  held  their  rankings,  but 
National  Dairy’s  heavy  preprint 
investment  for  Sealtest  pushed 
Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
which  had  a  16.8%  increase,  out 
of  the  fifth  place  spot  into  num¬ 
ber  6,  and  American  Tobacco 
with  a  94.3%  increase,  moved 
from  19th  place  into  7th  posi¬ 
tion. 

General  Foods  and  Firestone 
fell  out  of  the  top  10  positions 
which  they  held  in  1965. 

Media  Records  converted 
measured  linage  to  dollar  figures 
by  multiplying  the  one-time  rate 
(flat  or  open,  black-and-white  or 
color)  by  the  space  used.  The 
advertiser-product  tabulations 
include  only  those  companies 
which  spent  a  total  of  $25,000 
or  more  in  1966  for  national 
(general  plus  automotive)  space 
in  the  measured  367  newspapers 
in  133  cities,  accounting  for  60% 
of  weekday  and  76%  of  Sunday 
circulation. 

In  addition,  the  advertiser- 
product  tabulations  include  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  Sunday 
supplements. 

Of  the  1,754  U.S.  daily  Eng¬ 
lish-language  newspapers,  the 
national  advertising  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1,372  was  not  included 
in  this  analysis  of  advertiser- 
product  expenditures.  These 
1,372  newspapers  accounted  for 
37%  of  total  U.S.  daily  circula¬ 
tion  and  23%  of  total  Sunday 
circulation  in  1965. 

Thus  advertisers  who  used 
those  newspapers  will  find  their 
reported  expenditures  somewhat 
lower  than  their  actual  expendi¬ 
tures. 

{Continued  on  page  18) 


Top  100  National  Newspaper  Advertisers,  1966-1965 


1966 

1965 

1965 

% 

Investment 

Rank 

Investment 

Change 

1.  General  Motors  Corp. 

$  58,848,332 

1 

$  43,852,199 

-I-  34.2 

2.  Ford  Motor  Company 

26,619,940 

2 

24,804,555 

+  7.3 

3.  Chrysler  Corporation 

17,111,923 

3 

18,044,235 

—  5.2 

4.  Distillers  Corp.,  Seagrams,  Ltd. 

13,988,861 

4 

14,326,733 

—  2.4 

5.  National  Dairy  Products  Corp. 

12,932,138 

II 

5,371,161 

-1-140.8 

6.  Radio  Corporation  of  America 

8,682,265 

5 

7,433,61 1 

+  16.8 

7.  American  Tobacco  Co.,  The 

7,088,630 

19 

3,648,158 

+  94.3 

8.  National  Distiller  &  Chemical  Corp. 

6,498,774 

7 

6,273,803 

+  3.6 

9.  American  Motors  Corporation 

5,887,277 

6 

6,296,671 

—  6.5 

1C.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The 

5,870,113 

8 

6,094,846 

—  3.7 

1 1.  General  Foods  Corporation 

5,747,286 

9 

5,907,231 

—  2.7 

12.  Walker-Gooderham  &  Worts  Ltd.,  Hiram 

4,729,449 

16 

3,825,206 

+  23.6 

13.  General  Electric  Co. 

4,398,459 

18 

3,723,768 

-t-  18.1 

14.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The 

4,331,129 

10 

5,460,172 

—  20.7 

15.  Heublein,  Inc. 

4,151,082 

25 

3,250,262 

+  27.7 

16.  Standard  Brands,  Inc. 

4,099,967 

24 

3,292,673 

-1-  24.5 

17.  American  Airlines,  Inc. 

3,979,774 

23 

3,328,732 

-1-  19.6 

18.  Mobil  Oil  Corporation 

3,947,441 

* 

565,775 

-f  597.7 

19.  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  The 

3,933,711 

17 

3,803,726 

-I-  3.4 

20.  United  Air  Lines 

3,834,439 

15 

4,027,037 

—  4.8 

21.  Whirlpool  Corporation 

3,791,360 

20 

3,636,399 

+  4.3 

22.  Delta  Air  Lines 

3,767,748 

12 

4,296,857 

—  12.3 

23.  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 

3,733,670 

32 

2,806,535 

-1-  33.0 

24.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc. 

3,623,946 

14 

4,036,338 

—  10.2 

25.  Pan  American  World  Airways 

3,592,479 

27 

3,157.929 

•f  13.8 

26.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc. 

3,576,835 

13 

4,054,363 

—  11.8 

27.  Volkswagen  of  America,  Inc. 

3,449,221 

29 

3,009,022 

+  14.6 

28.  Armour  &  Co. 

3,286,802 

38 

2,481,936 

+  32.4 

29.  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc. 

3,201,217 

21 

3,590,164 

—  10.8 

30.  Pillsbury  Co. 

3,013,720 

72 

1,218,975 

-f  147.2 

31.  Colgate-Palmolive  Co. 

2,786,912 

44 

2.132.734 

-f  30.7 

32.  Zenith  Radio  Corporation 

2,703,683 

37 

2,489,937 

+  8.6 

33.  Brown-Forman  Distillers  Corp. 

2,671,738 

35 

2,565.122 

+  4.2 

34.  Eastern  Airlines,  Inc. 

2,627,802 

28 

3,085,033 

—  14.8 

35.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  R.  J. 

2,579,138 

54 

1,665,414 

-f  54.9 

36.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 

2,440,123 

22 

3,420,124 

—  28.7 

37.  Time,  Inc. 

2,434,262 

31 

2,812,666 

—  13.5 

38.  Campbell  Soup  Co. 

2,428,310 

26 

3,243,836 

—  25.1 

39.  BranifF  International  Airways,  Inc. 

2,388,663 

41 

2,292,323 

+  4.2 

40.  Motorola,  Inc. 

2,280,901 

* 

469,464 

-1-385.9 

41.  Spencer  Gifts,  Inc. 

2,233,797 

e 

777.987 

•f  187.1 

42.  Gerber  Products  Co. 

2,204,423 

45 

2,085,015 

-I-  5.7 

43.  General  Mills,  Inc. 

2,190,962 

34 

2.638.409 

—  17.0 

44.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

2,190,790 

80 

1,097,393 

•f  99.6 

45.  Studebaker  Corp. 

2,114,340 

98 

912,137 

-f  131.8 

46.  Sterling  Drug,  Inc. 

2,027,202 

57 

1,613,975 

+  25.6 

47.  Canada  Dry  Corp. 

2,009,296 

55 

1,637,299 

•f  22.7 

48.  Sunset  House 

1,945,142 

* 

501,866 

-f  287.6 

49.  Kellogg  Co. 

1,919,715 

39 

2,392,587 

—  19.8 

50.  PepsiCo,  Inc. 

1,909,405 

53 

1,747,780 

+  9.2 

51.  Scott  Paper  Co. 

1,902,326 

42 

2,252,882 

—  15.6 

52.  Lever  Brothers  Co. 

1,868,723  ' 

100 

905,310 

-1-106.4 

53.  National  Airlines,  Inc. 

1,834,460 

63 

1,487,600 

-f  23.3 

54.  Purex  Corp.,  Ltd. 

1,750,279 

« 

385,182 

-F  354.4 

55.  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

1,742,582 

40 

2,367,919 

—  26.4 

56.  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 

1,707,013 

59 

1,576,737 

+  8.3 

57.  Renfield  Importers,  Ltd. 

1 ,699,507 

46 

1,963,160 

—  13.4 

58.  Continental  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

1,680,007 

50 

1,785,196 

—  5.9 

59.  Ralston  Purina  Co. 

1,671,181 

* 

640,975 

4-160.7 

60.  Coca-Cola  Company,  Inc. 

1,659,057 

33 

2,698,998 

—  38.5 

61.  Castle  &  Cooke,  Inc. 

1,655,019 

47 

1,949,610 

—  15.1 

62.  California  Packing  Corp. 

1,595,003 

e 

530,599 

4-200.6 

63.  Capitol  Records  Distributing  Corp. 

1,585,956 

e 

551,793 

4-187.4 

64.  Borden  Co.,  The 

1,578,118 

52 

1,761,401 

—  10.4 

65.  Madison  House,  Inc. 

1,569,415 

62 

1,491,093 

4-  5.3 

66.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

1,568,189 

65 

1,449,937 

4-  8.2 

67.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) 

1,564,860 

48 

1,875,084 

—  16.5 

68.  Bristol-Myers  Co. 

1,552,237 

e 

696,778 

4-122.8 

69.  Lorillard  Co.,  P. 

1,531,923 

* 

558,979 

4-174.1 

70.  Hertz  Corp.,  The 

1,529,191 

64 

1,475,592 

4-  3.6 

71.  Clark-Cleveland,  Inc. 

1,528,670 

70 

1,242,938 

4-  23.0 

72.  Book-Of-The-Month  Club,  Inc, 

1,520,282 

84 

1,061,243 

4-  43.3 

73.  DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  E  1. 

1,490,192 

51 

1,764,061 

—  15.5 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Liquor  Study  Shows 
Consumer’s  Profile 


In-store  questioning  of  liquor 
buyers  in  12  stores  of  a  23-store 
chain  by  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times-HeraUl  has  developed 
sophisticated  research  concern¬ 
ing  what  types  and  brands  are 
favored  as  well  as  much  other 
demographic  information. 

John  A.  Wolf,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Times- 
Herald,  is  making  the  survey 
available  to  distillers  and  agen¬ 
cies. 

Uniquely,  it  was  conducted 
in  Judicial  Precinct  1  of  Dallas 
County,  which  is  the  only  area 
of  the  county  where  people  can 
purchase  packaged  liquor.  All 
other  precincts  of  the  county 
are  by  law,  dry.  There  are  400 
liquor  stores  in  Precinct  1.  No 
outdoor  advertising  is  allowed 
in  the  county,  except  in  Pre¬ 
cinct  1. 

The  wet  Dallas  County  pre¬ 
cinct  is  so  positioned  that  it  re¬ 
flects  all  income  levels,  which. 
Wolf  said,  makes  the  survey  so 
valuable.  In  addition,  the  12 
stores  were  selected  for  their 
locations  which  covered  areas 
where  annual  salaries  are  under 
$5,000  through  the  $25,000  and 
over  category. 

Several  stores  were  picked  be¬ 
cause  they  are  adjacent  to 
major  traffic  arteries.  This  was 
done  to  get  an  idea  of  how  many 


persons  from  outside  Dallas 
County  came  to  Dallas  to  pur¬ 
chase  liquor.  The  city  of  Dallas 
contains  Precinct  1,  so  the  sur¬ 
vey  took  in  the  entire  central 
city  and  the  metropolitan  area. 

It  was  discovered  during  two 
successive  Fridays  in  March  of 
asking  purchasers  what  type  of 
liquor  they  bought  and  what 
label,  that  88  per  cent  buying 
bourbon  lived  in  Dallas  County, 
12  per  cent  came  from  outside. 

Market  Share  Changing 

Although  bourbon  sales  were 
dominant,  it  was  found  among 
the  1,010  interviewed  that 
Scotch  and  Canadian  whiskies 
and  gin  and  vodka  are  cutting 
into  the  big  bourbon  market. 

Alcoholic  beverages  other 
than  bourbon  are  more  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  younger  group,  35 
and  under.  Vodka  was  down  in 
sales  to  this  group  in  relation  to 
Scotch,  Canadians  and  gin. 

Wolf  and  his  associates, 
Lloyd  Price,  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  director,  and  Joe  Allen, 
assistant  advertising  manager 
of  the  Times-Herald,  also  found 
in  the  interviews  that  female 
purchases  of  liquor  is  growing. 

Wolf  noted  that  in  some  mar¬ 
kets  women  account  for  up  to 
40  per  cent  of  alcoholic  bever¬ 
age  purchases. 


Another  statistic  revealed  by 
the  survey  was  that  23  per  cent 
of  bourbon  buyers  were  in  the 
under  $5,000  salary  bracket, 
while  30  per  cent  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  whisky  purchasers  were  in 
that  category. 

Wolf  said  the  study  will  be 
available  in  about  a  month  to 
the  liquor  industry  and  agen¬ 
cies.  Meanwhile,  he  intends  to 
program  computer  cards  in 
order  to  get  specific  readings  for 
specific  labels,  then  break  out 
figures  on  age,  sex,  race,  income 
and  quantity  purchased  each 
week. 

Branham  Company,  Times- 
Herald  representatives,  with 
Frank  B.  Gurda  working  closely 
with  Wolf,  Price  and  Allen,  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  buyer  profile  study. 

Wolf  said  that  with  the  pilot 
survey  and  its  demographic  ad¬ 
ditions  almost  complete,  it  was 
expected  the  study  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  each  year  henceforth.  He 
believes  this  is  the  first  time 
this  type  of  survey  has  been 
conducted  by  a  newspaper. 

Major  distillers  in  New  York 
and  Louisville,  Ky.,  who  have 
been  shown  the  survey  urged  its 
continuance  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  other  newspapers  will 
conduct  similar  studies  in  their 
areas  to  provide  market-to-mar- 
ket  comparisons.  Wolf  said. 

• 

ATF  Appoints  Saunders 

Raymond  B.  Saunders  has 
joined  the  General  Printing 
Equipment  Division  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Type  Founders  Co.,  as  a 
salesman. 


INTA  Appointed  I 

Australia’s  national  daily  I 
newspaper,  the  Australian,  73,.  I 
000  circulation,  has  appointed  l 
International  Newspaper  and  j 
Trade  Advertising  of  New  York  j 
as  its  North  American  adver-  ‘ 
tising  representatives.  j 

Thomson  Seeks  More 
U.S.  Newspapers 

Toronto  j 

Kenneth  Thomson,  president  \ 
and  chairman  of  Thomson  News-  ; 
papers  Ltd.,  told  the  company’s  ' 
recent  annual  meeting  that  busi-  1 
ness  in  the  first  quarter  of  1967 
was  ahead  of  the  corresponding  | 
period  of  1966.  , 

Thomson  said  the  company  has  I 
bought  three  more  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  for  a  total  of  24  Ameri¬ 
can  dailies. 

Half  of  a  $15,000,000  promis¬ 
sory  note  issue  being  sold  in  the  j 
U.S.  w'ill  be  used  to  acquire  new  I 
papers,  it  was  stated.  The  re-  j 
mainder  will  help  to  pay  off  < 
bank  debts,  Thomson  told  20 
shareholders. 

The  money  “will  help  us  to 
buy  several  additional  news¬ 
papers  if  they  become  available 
— and  I’m  sure  they  will,”  Thom¬ 
son  said. 

• 

Ill  SBA  Office 

Lewis  W.  Shollenberger,  for¬ 
mer  UPI  Correspondent  and  ‘ 
news  executive  of  CBS  and  ABC.  i 
has  been  appointed  public  in-  ^ 
formation  director  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 


Top  100 

{Cowtiniied  from  page  17) 

Some  national  advertisers  de¬ 
sign  and  place  their  copy  in  such 
a  way  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  a  linage  meas¬ 
uring  oi  ganization  to  distinguish 
between  national  and  local  copy. 
Therefore,  there  may  be  omis¬ 
sions  of  some  dollars  of  national 
newspaper  expenditures. 

To  determine  the  grand  total 
of  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  product  classifica¬ 
tion  totals  (see  charts),  the  dol¬ 
lar  totals  for  the  measured  news¬ 
papers  were  projected  to  the 
total  for  all  U.S.  English-lan¬ 
guage  weekday  and  Sunday 
Newspapers. 

Since  the  advertiser-product 
estimates  do  not  include  expen¬ 
ditures  of  advertisers  spending 
less  than  $25,000  for  national 
newspaper  space  in  1966  or  ex¬ 
penditures  in  non-Media  Records 
newspapers,  the  grand  total  of 
$911,744,000  and  the  classifica¬ 
tion  totals  will  not  coincide  with 
an  advertiser-product  totalling. 


I 

Top  100  Advertisers  1966-65  j 

{Continued  from  page  17)  | 


74.  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The 

1,477,111 

69 

1,308,118 

-t-  12.9 

75.  Swiff  &  Co. 

1,476,502 

49 

1,830,059 

—  19.3 

76.  American  Home  Products  Corp. 

1,473,643 

81 

1,092,159 

-1-  34.9 

77.  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc. 

1,456,050 

75 

1,173,467 

-1-  24.1 

78.  Corn  Products  Co. 

1,444,677 

79 

1,107,297 

+  30.5 

79.  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 

1,441,793 

58 

1,595,497 

—  9.6 

80.  Admiral  Corporation 

1,431,803 

* 

888,269 

-1-  61.2 

81.  Seven-Up  Co. 

1,425,268 

* 

509,461 

-H79.8 

82.  Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F.,  The 

1,398,920 

43 

2,148,557 

-  34.9 

83.  Greyhound  Corp.,  The 

1,383,932 

78 

1,140,030 

-1-  21.4 

84.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

(The  1965  investment  includes  Avis,  Inc.) 

1,382,554 

♦ 

1,140,413 

+  21.2  • 

1 

85.  Lobell,  Inc.,  Lana 

1,379,624 

212,565 

-f  549.0  I 

86.  Morris,  Inc.,  Philip 

1,355,876 

e 

479,339 

-t- 182.9 

87.  Reader's  Digest  Association,  The 

1,348,206 

66 

1,426,472 

—  5.5 

88.  New  York  Telephone  Co. 

1,340,075 

60 

1,550,789 

—  13.6 

89.  United  Film  Club,  Inc. 

1,312,767 

* 

65,489 

-1-1904.6 

90.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California 

1,299,496 

76 

1,168,221 

-1-  11.2 

91.  Rexall  Drug  &  Chemical  Co. 

1,261,107 

86 

1,050,236 

+  20.1 

92.  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  The 

1,257,014 

♦ 

260,281 

382.9 

93.  Gulf  Oil  Corporation 

1,253,348 

85 

1,058,506 

-1-  18.4 

94.  Executive  Research  Institute,  Inc. 

1,247,677 

e 

321,837 

-1-287.7 

95.  Southern  Comfort  Corp. 

1  220,821 

* 

844,062 

+  44.6 

96.  Publicker  Industries,  Inc. 

1,198,666 

73 

1,196,429 

-1-  0.2 

97.  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

1,172,120 

97 

918,441 

+  27.6 

98.  Uniroyal 

1,152,976 

61 

1,503,536 

—  23.3 

99.  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co. 

1,132,668 

30 

2,900,624 

—  61.0 

too.  Celanese  Corporation  of  America 

1,127,639 

* 

625,013 

+  80.4 

Total  of  Top  too  Newspaper  Advertisers 

$361,441,115 

$307,188,407 

+  17.7 

*  Unranked  in  1965.  (Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA.) 
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Tribune,  Field 
Form  &  Purchase 
Insurance  Firms 


THE  QUAD-CITIES 


DSMISUNI  MOIINE  (UT  MOLINE  DtVENPOIT 


myoftuec 

KimfH! 


Quad-Cities 
Largest  Daily 
Circulation 


MOLINE 

DISPATCH 


ROCK  ISLAND 
ARCUS 


■  .  TH(  ALLIM-tlAM  CO 


National  Advertising  Investments  in  Newspapers 

(figures  do  not  include  production  costs) 


CLASSIFICATION 


Chicago 

The  Tribune  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
has  entered  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  with  formation  of  a  new 
subsidiary,  Tower  Life  and  Ac¬ 
cident  Insurance  Company. 

The  company  has  been 
chartered  by  the  state  of  Illinois 
to  write  life,  accident  and  health 
insurance.  Plans  are  under  w-ay 
to  expand  to  other  states. 

Russell  F.  Stephens  Jr.,  who 
had  been  manager  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  insurance  department,  w-as 
named  president  of  Tower  Life. 

Field  Enterprises  Educational 
Corp.,  has  purchased  all  the 
stock  of  the  Coastal  Security 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  Field  Enterprises  Educa¬ 
tional  Corp.,  is  a  subsidiary  of 
Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Daily  News. 

Corporate  name  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  has  been  changed 
to  World  Book  Educational  In¬ 
surance  Company  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  in  the  insurance 
field  as  a  subsidiary  of  Field 
Enterprises  Educational  Corp. 


ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 

Beers  . 

Wines  . 

Liquors  . 

AMUSEMENTS . 


AUTOMOTIVE  . 

Aviation  . 

Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

Parts  &  Accessories  . 

Passenqer  Cars  (New) 

Tires  &  Tubes  . 

Trucks  &  Tractors  . 

Miscellaneous  Automotive 


EDUCATIONAL 


FARM  &  GARDEN  . 

FOODS  . 

Baby  Foods  . 

Baking  Products  . 

Beverages  . 

Coffee  &  Tea  . 

Soft  Drinks  . 

Miscellaneous  Beverages 
Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods 

Condiments  . 

Confections  . 

Dairy  Products  . 

Froien  Foods . 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

Pet  Foods  . 

Miscellaneous  Foods  . 


HOTELS  4  RESORTS  . 

HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE  4  FURNISHINGS 


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES  . 

Aluminum  4  Paper  Products  .... 

Disinfectants  4  Insecticides  . 

Fuel  . 

Soaps,  Cleansers,  Polishes  . . 

Miscellaneous  Household  Supplies 

HOUSING  EQUIPMENT  . 

Air  Conditioning  . . 

Fixtures  . 

Heating  Equipment  . 

Major  Electrical  Appliances  . 

Refrigerators  4  Freezers  . 

Small  Electrical  Appliances  . 

Miscellaneous  Housing  Equipment 

INDUSTRIAL  . 


INSURANCE  . 

JEWELRY  4  SILVERWARE  . 

MEDICAL  . 

MISCELLANEOUS  . 

PROFESSIONAL  4  SERVICE 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES  . 


PUBLISHING  4  MEDIA 

Books  . 

Magazines  . 

Newspapers  . 

Radio  4  TV  Stations  . , 


RADIO,  TV  4  PHONOGRAPHS  . 

Radio  4  TV  Sets  . 

Phonographs  4  Records  . 

SPORTING  GOODS,  CAMERAS  4  PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


TOBACCO  . 

Cigars  . 

Cigarettes  . 

Tobacco  . 

Miscellaneous  Tobacco 


Dentifrices  . 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

Perfumes  4  Cosmetics 


1966 

1965 

G  or  L 
% 

$  71,122,000 

$  69,781,000 

+  1.9 

10,209,000 

10,399,000 

—  1.8 

985,000 

1,519,000 

—35.2 

59,928,000 

57,863,000 

+  3.6 

%  2,601,000 

$  2,648,000 

—  1.8 

$269,106,000 

$239,682,000 

-FI  2.3 

949,000 

484,000 

+96.1 

25,134,000 

22,265,000 

+  12.9 

2,940,000 

2,331,000 

+  26.1 

152,531,000 

129,748,000 

+  17.6 

16,415,000 

17,658,000 

—  7.0 

4,655,000 

3,910,000 

+  19.1 

66,482,000 

63,286,000 

+  5.1 

$  3,369,000 

$  2,854,000 

+  18.0 

$  12,653,000 

$  10,508,000 

+20.4 

$1 15,947,000 

$104,968,000 

+  I0.S 

2,476,000 

2,356,000 

+  5.1 

10,648,000 

12,065,000 

—11.8 

18,954,000 

17,493,000 

+  8.4 

4,720,000 

3,968,000 

+  19.0 

8,366,000 

7,460,000 

+  12.1 

5,868,000 

6,065,000 

—  3.3 

4,974,000 

4,442,000 

+  12.0 

9,995,000 

5,986,000 

+67.0 

1,829,000 

1,672,000 

+  9.4 

16,630,000 

13,055,000 

+  27.4 

8,582,000 

8,616,000 

—  0.4 

9,748,000 

11,769,000 

—17.2 

4,910,000 

4,523,000 

+  8.6 

27,201,000 

22,991,000 

+  18.3 

$  26,638,000 

$  25,967,000 

+  2.6 

$  10,272,000 

$  6,988,000 

+47.0 

$  23,450,000 

$  20,098,000 

+  16.7 

7,225,000 

6,890,000 

+  4.9 

1,338,000 

1,093,000 

+22.4 

1,941,000  I 

1,504,000 

+29.1 

12,324,000 

10,098,000 

+22.0 

622,000 

513,000 

+21.2 

$  18,540,000 

$  15,471,000 

+  19.8 

2,859,000 

2,756,000 

+  3.7 

1,519,000 

1,159,000 

+31.1 

503,000 

602,000 

—16.5 

8,819,000 

6,280,000 

+40.4 

2,903,000 

2,633,000 

+  10.3 

1,238,000 

1,167,000 

+  6.1 

699,000 

874,000 

—20.0 

$  15,094,000 

$  14,649,000 

+  3.0 

$  17,618,000 

$  16,651,000 

+  5.8 

$  3,393,000 

$  2,638,000 

+28.6 

%  16,270,000 

$  17,214,000 

—  5.5 

$  63,336,000 

$  43,121,000 

+46.9 

$  5,295,000 

$  3,034,000 

+74.5 

$  31,197,000 

$  30,877,000 

+  1.0 

$  60,413,000 

$  59,623,000 

+  1.3 

19,932,000 

18,663,000 

+  6.8 

7,766,000 

7,873,000 

—  1.4 

2,848,000 

3,305,000 

—13.8 

29,867,000 

29,782,000 

+  0.3 

$  24,568,000 

$  16,929,000 

+45.1 

16,978,000 

12,185,000 

+39.3 

7,590,000 

4,744,000 

+60.0 

$  7,297,000 

$  6,232,000 

+  17.1 

$  16,550,000 

$  10,827,000 

+  52.9 

1,782,000 

1,726,000 

+  32 

13,754,000 

8,314,000 

+65.4 

483,000 

334,000 

+44.6 

531,000 

448,000 

+  18.5 

$  18,347,000 

$  15,873,000 

+  15.6 

4,562,000 

3,266,000 

+  39.7 

3,413,000 

2,118,000 

+61.1 

5,913,000 

6,033,000 

—  2.0 

<t  page  22) 
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Does  your 
news  service 
report  the  why 
of  the  news? 
Copley  News  Service  does. 


Copley  News  Service  reports  the  why  of  the 
news.  We’ve  hit  that  fact  pretty  hard  lately 
but  it's  a  point  worth  belaboring.  Every  news 
service,  of  course,  worries  about  who,  what, 
when  and  where.  CNS,  though,  goes  one  step 
beyond  that  —  the  why  of  the  news. 

All  Copley  News  Service  correspondents 
are  trained  to  bring  today's  well-informed 
newspaper  readers  the  why  of  the  news  — 
probing,  up-to-the-minute  analyses  of  fast- 
moving  world  events.  That’s  what  makes 


news  meaningful.  CNS  offers  concentrated 
coverage  of  the  stories  behind  the  headlines, 
in-depth  reporting  that  is  both  incisive  and 
illuminating.  Copley  News  Service  means  the 
why  of  the  news.  It’s  what’s  happening  — 
and  why  it  happened! 

That’s  very  important  to  people  who  de¬ 
pend  on  daily  newspapers  for  all  the  news. 
Radio  and  TV  reportage  is  fine— as  far  as  it 
goes.  It's  fast,  it's  furious,  and  too  often,  it 
just  doesn't  deliver  the  whole  story. 


CNS  is  the  true  supplementary  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  available  by 
mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  prices  and  sample  reports,  contact  — 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service. 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112. 


National  Advertising  Investments 


Toilet  Soaps  . 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

.  1,029,000 

1,281,000 

Miscellaneous  Toilet  Requisites 

3,430,000 

3,175,000 

TRANSPORTATION  . 

.  $  64,933,000 

$  62,014,000 

Airways  . 

.  41,058,000 

38,901,000 

Bus  Lines  . 

.  3,199,000 

2,979,000 

Railroads  .  . 

.  4,336,000 

4,396,000 

Steamships  . 

.  7,393,000 

7,340,000 

Tours . 

.  7,877,000 

6,890,000 

Miscellaneous  Transportation 

1,070,000 

1,508,000 

WEARING  APPAREL  . 

.  $  13,735,000 

$  14,687,000 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

$911,744,000 

$813,329,000 

(Compiled  by  Media  Records  for  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA.) 

—19.7 

+  8.0 

+  4.7 
+  5.5 
+  7.4 

—  1.4 
+  0.7 
+  14.3 
—29.1 

—  6.5 
+  12.1 


2500  Will  Attend 
London  Ad  Parley 


London 

The  Princess  Margaret  will 
open  the  World  Advertising  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  International  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  and  the 
Advertising  Association  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  Royal 
Festival  Hall  here  June  27. 

The  conference,  which  will  last 
for  three  days,  will  be  the  big- 
gest-ever  gathering  of  world 
advertising  men.  Sixty  speakers 
will  take  part,  and  2,500  dele¬ 
gates  will  attend  from  over  40 
countries.  English  will  be  the 
official  language,  with  simultane¬ 
ous  translations  in  French,  Ger¬ 
man  and  Spanish. 

Dr.  George  Gallup,  American 
public  opinion  expert,  will  be  the 
first  main  speaker,  on  “Research 
Today  and  Tomorrow." 

Debate  via  Satellite 

An  hour  long  three-way  satel¬ 
lite  debate  between  New  York, 
Tokyo  and  Lpndon,  and  an  offi¬ 
cial  Russian  delegate  speaking 
on  the  development  of  adver¬ 


tising  in  the  USSR,  will  be 
among  the  highlights  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  tv  satellite  will  be  used 
to  link  up  advertising  men  in 
New  York  and  Tokyo  with  the 
conference,  for  a  debate  on 
“Money  and  Leisure  and  How 
They  Change  the  World  Con¬ 
sumer.”  The  Russian  delegate 
will  be  the  first-ever  to  speak  on 
advertising  at  such  a  conference. 

‘Money  and  l^eisure’ 

The  “Money  and  Leisure"  de¬ 
bate,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Lord  Mancroft,  deputy  chair¬ 
man,  Cunard  Line  Ltd.,  will 
have  panelists  from  .Africa, 
.Asia,  Europe,  Japan,  South 
.America  and  the  United  States. 
.Adrian  Zecha,  publisher  of  Ania 
Magazine,  will  come  from  Hong 
Kong  specially  for  this  session. 
Nimrod  Mkele,  the  first  Bantu 
to  be  trained  as  a  market  re¬ 
searcher  and  a  pioneer  in  con¬ 
sumer  research  among  Africans, 
will  also  sit  on  the  panel. 


The  Tiger  and  its  tail  will  be 
the  central  subject  of  a  plenary 
session  when  an  international 
panel  from  Esso  will  present 
“How  to  Take  One  Brand  Across 
Many  Frontiers.”  The  team  and 
their  advertising  agency,  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  will  discuss  the 
problem  of  making  one  adver¬ 
tising  idea  useable  throughout 
the  world. 

“The  Moral,  Sociological  and 
Educational  Aspects  of  Adver¬ 
tising,”  will  be  discussed  at  the 
final  plenary  discussion,  chaired 
by  Lord  Drumalbyn,  chairman 
of  the  Advertising  Standards 
.Authority,  with  members  of  the 
panel  representing  the  world  of 
education,  religion,  communica¬ 
tions  and  human  relations. 

.At  the  smaller  sessions,  prac¬ 
tical  discussions — including  case 
histories — ^w’ill  be  given  by  ex¬ 
perts  on  such  subjects  as  .Adver¬ 
tising  in  Integrated  Europe,  The 
Development  of  New  Products, 
and  Sales  Promotion  and  the 
Point  of  Sale. 

S.  K.  Kooka,  commercial  direc¬ 
tor  of  .Air  India,  who  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  “Little  Maha¬ 
rajah,”  and  William  Bernbach, 
president  of  Doyle  Dane  Bern¬ 
bach  Inc.,  will  each  give  talks 
on  creative  advertising. 

Joint  chairmen  of  the  Social 


WORCESTER 
-  BOSTON 

sag  SET.. 


Separate 

Newspaper 

Markets 


District  sales  offices,  major  chain  warehouses,  all  food 
brokers,  airline  sales  offices,  and  most  sales  forces, 
serving  Boston,  are  the  same  ones  that  cover  both 
Worcester/ Boston. 


MD  Newspaper  Markets 


Daily  newspaper  coverage  of  Worcester  County  house¬ 


holds 

•  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette .  79% 

•  Boston  Herald  Traveler .  3% 

•  Boston  Globe .  3% 


Reach  the  Entire  WORCESTER/BOSTON  Market. 
Include  the  WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZEHE. 
Most  Advertisers  Do! 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Combined  Daily  over  155,000  /  Sunday  over  105,000 


President  and  Publisher.  Richard  C.  Steele— Represented  by  Moloney.  Regan  and  Schmitt 


Sub-Committee,  Nicholas  Royds 
and  Graham  Dowsen,  have 
planned  a  program  ranging 
from  ballet  to  boxing,  from  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  Carnaby  Street.  The 
climax  of  the  conference  will  be 
a  Gala  Ball  and  Supper. 

On  the  first  night  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  June  27,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  Corporation  of 
London  will  welcome  1,500 
guests  to  a  reception  and  buffet 
at  the  Guildhall,  where  the  Daily 
Telegraph  and  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don  are  joint  hosts. 

Two  other  dinners  mark  the 
first  night — the  World  Adver¬ 
tising  Dinner  at  the  Draper’s 
Hall  for  a  limited  number  of  240 
guests  to  celebrate  the  50th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  IPA ;  and  a  banquet  for  750 
guests  at  the  Dorchester,  hosted 
l)y  the  Interpublic  Group. 

Wednesday  night  is  theatre 
night — with  a  choice  of  two 
theatres,  or  an  evening  at  the 
Royal  Opera  House,  Covent 
Garden,  where  IPC  will  be  hosts 
to  800  guests  for  a  ballet  per¬ 
formance,  followed  by  a  cham¬ 
pagne  supper. 

For  non-theatre  devotees, 
Britain’s  famous  National 
Sporting  Club  will  open  its  doors 
to  700  conference  guests  who 
will  have  a  special  boxing  show, 
and  dinner  at  the  Cafe  Royal. 

Quaglino’s  has  been  chosen  by 
the  Newspaper  Society  for  an 
after-theatre  supper  for  500 
guests  that  same  night. 

On  Friday,  June  30,  the  News 
of  the  World  invites  golfing  en¬ 
thusiasts  among  delegates  to 
Walton  Heath. 

• 

1 05  Newspapers 
In  Soap  Box  Derby 

Detroit 

Newspapers  in  105  communi¬ 
ties  will  serve  as  sponsoring 
organizations  of  local  Soap  Box 
Derby  races  this  summer,  to 
mark  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  longest  standing  promotional 
activity  of  its  kind  in  American 
industry. 

The  total  includes  five  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  that  did  not  con¬ 
duct  Soap  Box  Derby  races  last 
year.  They  are  the  Bristol 
(Tenn.)  Herald  Courier  and 
Virginia-Tennessean ;  Grand 
Rapids  (Minn.)  Herald  Review; 
Hickory  (N,  C.)  Daily  Record; 
Morganton  (N.  C.)  News  Her¬ 
ald;  and  Valdosta  (Ga.)  Daily 
Times. 

The  annual  coasting  car 
championships,  sponsored  na¬ 
tionally  by  Chevrolet,  will  take 
place  at  Akron,  Ohio,  Saturday, 
Aug.  19.  Nearly  250  youngsters 
— winners  of  local  races  across 
the  United  States  and  in  five 
other  nations — will  compete  for 
$30,000  in  college  scholarships 
and  other  awards. 
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Most  people 
want  to  read 
the 

Fairchild 
newspaper 
in  their  field. 


t.:  ^-h 


Leaders 

haveto. 


Fairchild  Publications 


I  I-,. 


daily  news  record  •  HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY  •  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  •  DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY  •  ELECTRONIC  NEWS  •  FOOTWEAR  NEWS 
METALWORKING  NEWS  •  SUPERMARKET  NEWS  •  MEN’S  WEAR  •  FAIRCHILD  DIRECTORIES  •  FAIRCHILD  BOOKS  •  7  E.  12th  ST..  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10003 


PARK 

ROW 


NEWS  SERVICE 


150  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10038 


Newspaper 
Color  List 
Is  Updated 


The  following  additions  and 
corrections  have  been  received 
for  the  daily  newspaper  Color 
Availability  list  which  appeared 
in  E&P,  March  25,  pages  37  to 


Calif.:  Los  Gatos  Times-Ob- 
days  for 

color  are 

Fla.:  Leesburg  Commercial 
does  not  accept  SpectaColor. 

Sanford  Herald  does  not  mix 
special  inks;  closing  days  are  5 

and  3;  Hi-Fi  is  accepted.  V*  "  ’ 

Ill.:  Joliet  Herald-News  has 
no  minimum  size  for  t^'o  colors 
and  black  and  one  color.  Olney 
Mail  accepts  process  color  Mon-  ,,  ,  -t-  t-.- 

day,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  'S  ' 

Friday;  spot  color  MTTFS;  Miss.:  Mcndmn  Star  accepts 

mixed  special  inks  and  AdPro  ^i-Fi  and  SpecUColor. 
are  av’ailable ;  closing  days  7  and  Mo.:  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
4;  Hi-Fi  and  SpectaColor  ac-  does  not  apply  discounts  to  color 
cepted.  Springfield  State  Jour-  premiums. 

nal  &  Register  closing  days  are  Neb.:  North  Platte  Telegraph- 

3  and  3;  number  of  progs  and  Bulletin  has  70-line  minimum 

proofs  3  and  1.  for  two-color  and  one  color  and 

Ind.:  Tras/ijwflrtow  Times-Her-  black;  does  not  patch  mats;  does 


PLUSH  CARPETING,  draperies  and  a  daylight  pro¬ 
jector  on  which  messages  to  ad  takers  are  shown  on  a 
four-foot  screen  are  features  in  the  new  telephone 
sales  room  of  the  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune 
classified  department.  The  staff  processes  more  than 
3,000  classified  ads  daily,  using  IBM  Selectric  type¬ 
writers. 


not  have  5th  cylinder.  &  Courier  does  not  apply  dis- 

N.  C.:  Roanoke  Rapids  Her-  counts  to  color  premiums;  tw’o 
aid  has  no  minimum  sizes  for  color  and  black  charge  is  $187.50. 
multi-color  or  spot  color;  closing  Tenn.:  add  Morristown  Citi- 
days  5  and  3;  progs  and  proofs  zen  Tribune  1000-line  minimum 
2  and  2.  for  three  colors  $92.50,  two 

Ohio:  Columbus  Citizen-Jour-  colors  $62.50,  and  one  color 
nai  color  charges  are  $200,  $150,  $32.50;  process  and  spot  ac- 
and  $100.  Columbus  Dispatch  cepted  all  days;  closing  days  4 
charges  are  $350,  $250  and  $175.  and  4 ;  progs  and  proofs  1  and  1; 

Penn.:  Oil  City  Franklin  Der-  printed  offset. 
rick  &  News-Herald  does  not  Texas:  Harlingen  Valley 
offer  three  colors  and  black.  Morning  Star  three-color  charge 
Puerto  Rico:  add  San  Juan  Fi 

Mundo  three  colors  and  black  25%.  McAllen  Valley  Monxior 

quarter-page  minimum  $270; 

two  colors  quarter-page  $125;  ^ 

one  color  and  black  quarter-page  British  Cdumbm :  Trail  Times 

$60;  process  color  and  spot  color  does  not  offer  ^o  color  and 

accepted  Monday  through  Satur-  ^lack;  does  not  mix  special  inks; 

day;  special  inks  provided;  no  miniinum  for  one  color  and 

rlosiner  davs  2  and  1 :  nrocrs  and  extra  charge  $25. 


/  $6.50 

M  IS  A 
If  FARE 
yf  PRICE. 


Association  Rep 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Frank  S.  McConkey  has 
joined  the  Northwest  Daily 
Press  Association  as  sales  rep¬ 
resentative.  He  formerly  was  on 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Twin 
Citian  magazine.  He  succeeds 
Tom  Kilbride  Jr.,  who  joined 
the  national  staff  of  the  Jaycees 
in  Tulsa. 


850  Third  Avenu*,  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022 


Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name . 


Tv  Set  for  Students 

Lexington,  Va. 

The  student  lounge  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  and 
Communications  at  Washington 
and  Lee  University  has  recently 
been  provided  with  a  color  tele¬ 
vision  set,  the  gift  of  Louis  Spil- 
man,  publisher  of  the  Waynes¬ 
boro  (Va.)  News-Virginian, 


Address 


Company . . 

Nature  of  Business 


□  Remittance  enclosed 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 
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WHO  READ 

HAVE  $55,425,500 
MORE  TO  SPEND 

THAN  FAMILIES  WHO  READ  DALLAS’  NEXT  LARGEST  PAPER 


156,843  Dallas  Co.  News  families’  annual  income . $1,784,092,500 

180,163  Dallas  Co.  Herald  families’  annual  income  .  .  .  $1,728,667,000 

News  families’  spendable  income  is  larger  by . $  55,425,500 


Continuing  Market  Study.  Belden  Associates.  June.  1966 

70.5%  of  Market/Dallas  lives  outside  Dallas  County.  The  Dallas  News  goes 
after  them,  reaching  20%  or  more  of  the  families  in  116  North  Texas  cities 

and  towns.  computed  from  ABC  Audits.  March  31,  1966 


Naturally,  you’ll  sell  more  when  you  advertise  to  this  larger,  richer  market  of 
The  Dallas  Morning  News! 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD,  O’ MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC.,  National  Representative 
THE  LEONARD  CO.,  Florida  Representative 


This  is  the  area  served  by  the 

ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 


For  the  Record 


By  Jerry  Vi'alker  Jr. 


Horkforb  Ke0istcr'iKe|jublif 


In  1945  and  1946  Lockwood  Greene 
designed  additions  to  the  existing 
building.  Once  again  we  have  been 
engaged  to  design  the  modernization 
and  expansion  of  their  newspaper 
production  facilities. 

The  20,000  square  foot  addition  will 
initially  house  a  new  8  Unit  and  1  Folder 
high-speed  press,  and  is  designed  for 
an  ultimate  installation  of  16  Units  and 
2  Folders,  to  handle  future  circulation 
and  page  growth. 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE 
ENGINEERS,  INC. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017  200  Park  Ave.,  Pan  Am  Building 

BOSTON,  MASS.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


Lockfiort  (N.Y.)  Union  Sun  &  Journal,  without  a  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  for  many  years,  has  decided  to  give 
Shannon  &  Cullen  a  crack  at  iniprovinp;  on  the  510,174  national 
lines  it  ran  in  ’66.  Peter  Coison’s  pai>er  also  happens  to  be  S&C’s 
first  New  York  State  client.  Stanley  C.  Bestys,  who  left  Allen- 
Klapp  about  a  year  apo  for  S&C,  has  been  promoted  to  New  York 
sales  manager  .  .  .  How  reliable  is  test  marketing:?  Arthur  S. 
Pearson,  director  of  market  planning:  for  Bristol-Myers  Pioducts, 
a  firm  which  seems  to  have  a  new  headache  eveiy  week,  is  able 
to  estimate  within  .‘tO'r  —  plus  or  minus  —  the  actual  first-year 
sales  of  a  new  product  after  a  test  market  trial  .  .  .  While  on  the 
subject  of  test  marketing:.  Prestige  Products  of  Pasadena,  Calif, 
has  introduced  a  men’s  hair  coloring  and  grooming  product  called 
Right  Turn  into  five  markets.  The  Bowes  Company  agency  in  Los 
.4ng:eles  is  handling  the  test  .  .  . 

During  October,  Owens-Corning  Fiberglass  will  foot  lHUo  of 
the  cost  of  black-and-white  ads  —  up  to  half-page  size  —  run  by 
local  stores  in  daily  newspapers,  tabloids  and  Sunday  supplements. 
Ads  must  sell  Fiberglass  curtains  and  draperies  and  the  word 
Fibei  glass  must  be  clearly  identified  in  the  headline.  ...  .4  set  of 
loose-leaf  binders  containing  reproductions  of  the  latest  local 
(retail)  rate  cards  of  some  1600  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 
has  been  published  by  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  International  Newspaper  Adveitising 
Executives  Association.  Subscription  to  the  service  is  $40  per 
year  to  ANA  members  and  $90  to  non-members  .  .  .  New  media 
director  of  BBDO’s  Pittsburgh  office  is  Howard  J.  Lelchuk  .  .  . 
James  C.  Wickersham  has  resigned  as  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  McCann-Erickson/ITSM  to  become  chief 
officer  of  the  Moxie  Company  in  Needham,  Mass.  Moxie  is  a  soft 
drink  sold  only'  in  New-  England  since  1876.  Wickersham  hopes 
to  develop  new  markets  nationwide  for  it. 

.  .  .  Bruce  Logan  (Preprint  Corp.  and  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA)  now  a  senior  vicepresident  with  Magazine  Network  Inc., 
rej)s  for  a  list  of  special  interest  mags.  Logan’s  job  entails  selling 
l)reprinted  advertising  inserts.  Firm’s  owner,  Dale  Lang,  recently 
merged  Community  Prestige  Magazines  with  Select  Media  Inc., 

a  subsidiary  of  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  newspaper  reps . 

James  L.  Wichert  retired  last  week  as  manager  of  Chrysler  and 
Imperial  passenger  car  advertising.  Wichert  gained  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  auto  and  ad  fiaternity  following  the  1956  introduction 
of  the  novel  “slim  Jim”  newspaper  ads  for  De  Soto.  The  ads 
covered  one-third  of  a  i)age  and  ran  from  top  to  bottom  .  .  .  Fred¬ 
eric  R.  Farrar,  promulgator  of  the  space  spot  concept  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  has  been  appointed  geneial  sales  manager  of 
Cresmer,  Woodw-ard,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee.  .  .  .  Sam  Montague  who 
handled  the  50th  annivei  sary  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  has  opened  a  pr  shop  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  .  .  .  L.  R.  (Verne)  Shaull,  former  reporter  foi'  Toledo  Times 
and  Findlay  Repuldicnn-Courier,  has  been  named  manager  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  Airtemp  Division  of  Chrysler  Coip.  .  .  . 
Joseph  Kaselow  advertising  columnist  for  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune  and 
World  Journal  Tribune,  has  become  vicepresident  of  Sullivan, 
Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles  ad  agency.  Kaselow  w'as  on  the  ad 
l)eat  for  15  years  .  .  .  Three  new  men  on  The  Branham  Company 
staff  were  last  with  magazine  publishing  companies.  Robert  J. 
Sullivan,  previously  with  Ziff-Davis,  has  been  named  marketing 
manager,  and  Alfred  S.  Nalle  Jr.  last  with  Dell  Publishing,  and 
Edwin  A.  Wagner,  formerly  with  mag  division  of  Holt,  Rinehart, 
and  Winston,  have  joined  Branham  as  salesmen.  .  .  .  Elving  N. 
Anderson,  ad  director,  Detroit  Free  Press,  elected  chairman  of 
plans  board  of  Newspaper  Preprint  Corporation  to  succeed  the 
late  Charles  B.  Lord.  .  .  .  Four  Diener  &  Dorskind  Advertising 
Agency  clients  purchased  $498,634.72  worth  of  Neiv  York  Times 
ad  space  in  April,  “a  record  amount  of  billing  placed  by  any  one 
advertiser  or  agency  in  a  newspaper  in  any  one  given  month, 
says  Bob  Dorskind.  Runner-up  agency  was  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 
with  about  $350,000  in  billings.  D&D  has  held  record  for  last  five 
months.  .  .  .  Basic  data  on  the  Top  20  markets  is  available  in  a 
52-page  book  published  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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What  Abitibi  has  done  about  the  trend  to 
newspaper  publishing  by  offset 


During  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a  dramatic  increase 
in  the  number  of  newspapers  switching  to  offset.  Abitibi 
is  ahead  of  the  trend.  We're  ready  to  supply  quality  offset 
newsprint  on  demand.  In  1966,  publishers  all  over  the 
United  States  purchased  over  70,000  tons  of  Abitibi  offset 
newsprint.  This  year,  we  have  geared  production  to  an  ex¬ 


pected  increase  of  50%.  We're  prepared  to  fill  all  orders. 

If  you  have  any  problems  setting  up  or  switching  to  an 
offset  operation,  talk  to  your  Abitibi  Representative.  He 
can  tell  you  what  we've  done  through  continued  research 
and  technical  service  to  provide  a  quality  offset  newsprint 
with  exceptional  runability,  printability  and  opacity. 


ABITIBI  PAPER  SALES  LTD.  •  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Abitibi  delivers  more  than  paper 


Visit  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Pavilion  at  Canada's  exfX^7  in  Montreal 


iillRsRtiliiiiii 


The  Sunday  Giant  is  well  read.  Because  it’s  orig¬ 
inal,  provocative  and  on  the  news. 

The  proof  is  in  the  numbers.  Look  at  these  fan¬ 
tastic  readership  scores  for  the  Sunday  Giant’s 
“Personality  Parade”: 


%  of  TOTAL  %  of  MEN  %  of  WOMEN 
Readers  Who  Had  Readers  Who  Had  Readers  Who  Had 


Source.  Starch  Editorial  Readership  Service 


For  the  advertiser,  this  kind  of  readership  means 
greater  impact,  greater  response. 


A  giant  Sunday  selling  force— 77  newspapers  strong 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


LEDGER 


ALL  AROl  .M)  THE  TO\(i  > 


This  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  that  examines  the  non-ethnic 
community  weekly  newsimyers  in  four  Uoronyhs  of  Xew  York 
City  (Richmond-Staten  Island  has  no  xeeekly  newspaper).  \o 
attempt  was  made  to  contact  every  weekly  newspaper.  Instead, 
a  representative  sampling  was  made  of  some  of  the  50  that 
circulate  in  the  four  hoi-otxghs. 

Queens,  New  Yoi  k  City’s  big-  — 

gest  and  fastest-growing  J|iU|||K|tt 
twrough,  is  118.6  S(iuare  miles  ' 

of  land  (compared  to  Manhat-  par 

tan’s  22.6  square  miles),  37.2  L  ,  ,  l**^*** 

percent  of  the  city.  It’s  nearly  Boordi  Bacb  i»col  Schools 
10  miles  of  beaches  along  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  beautiful, 

almost-rural  homes  in  Forest  f 

Hills,  Jamaica  Estates,  Kew 
Gardens,  Jackson  Heights, 

It’s  a  boom  in  high-rise  apart- 
ment  houses  and  a  population 
that’s  increased  from  1,. 5.50,849 
in  1950  to  almost  2,800,000  today. 

It’s  the  beginning  of  the  Long  IxyM  6m> 

Island  Expressway,  and,  like 
Brooklyn,  another  “bedroom 
community’’  of  Manhattan  (a 
tag  the  Queens  Chamber  of  Com- 

merce  loaths.)  It’s  very  little  . 

poverty.  It’s  the  Conservative 

Party  cutting  into  the  Demo-  1934  and  he’s  been  executive 
cratic  majorities  in  recent  elec-  secretary  of  the  Ridgewood 
tions  and  it’s  home  for  the  New  Chajnl)er  of  Commerce  since 
York  Mets,  Kennedy  Inter-  1927. 

national  and  La  Guardia  Air-  The  weekly  covers  a  commu- 
ports.  '^'ty  of  largely  middle-class  fam- 

Queens  sits  between  Manhat-  ili«“s  who  own  their  own  homes 
tan,  Brooklyn  and  the  small  or  live  in  two  or  three-story 


years  ago. 

He  runs  what  amounts  to  a 

one-man  news  operation.  “The  “bought”  the  Queens  Ledger  in 
community  organizations  are  the  1935.  He  had  worked  the  night 
eyes  and  ears  of  our  news-  side  of  the  Brooklyn  Standard- 
papers,"  he  says.  “We  can  Union  and  had  been  part-owner 
usually  depend  on  them  to  call  of  the  Daily  .Advocate  in  Ridge- 
us.  We  also  cover  news  through  wood. 

the  police  and  fire  departments.”  “I  was  told  I’d  never  make  a 
The  paper  has  one  regular  go  of  it  in  Maspeth,”  he  says, 
columnist.  Dr.  Charles  Ton-  “That  it  was  a  dead  hole — it 
sor,  a  retired  high  school  prin-  used  to  have  a  gypsy  camp  and 
cipal  and  current  president  of  the  streets  then  were  unpaved, 
the  Ridgewood  Chamber  of  Com-  “The  printer  who  owned  the 
merce.  Short  says  Dr.  Tonsor  Queens  Ledger  gave  it  to  me  and 
is  an  expert  on  economics,  re-  my  partner  in  return  for  the 
ligion  and  politics.  printing  contract.  At  the  time  it 

The  Times  is  jobbed  out  to  a  carried  one  ad  and  had  two 
commercial  offset  plant  on  Long  .subscribers. 

Island.  “The  man  who  induced  me  to 

♦  *  *  come  to  Maspeth  was  a  Demo- 

‘SiiiallioHii’  Operation  cratic  politician  there.  He  got 

mu  o  nnn  .j  /->  T  1  club  members  and  some  of 

The  2  200-pa.d  Queers  Ledi7er  his  business  friends  to  support 
Maspeth,  and  its  replate  1,100  ^  partner  The 

Glendale  Register  resemble 

typical  sinalltown  weekl.es.  Each  ^  ^^^j^^ly  Democratic  newspa- 

is  an  eight-page  tabloid.  Ob.tu- 

aries  are  featured.  So  are  col-  ^  „ 

umns  from  the  Loyal  Order  of  Hardenfelder  bought  the  A’cu- 

‘  "  ^own  Register  in  1941  and 

Maspeth  American  Legion. 

The  community  is  ^most  the  Ledger.  The  Register  was 
geographic  center  of  New  York  founded  in  1873. 

City.  (You  can  stand  on  the  Hardenfelder  started  the 
Grand  Avenue  Bridge  and  look  Qi^udale  Register  in  1945.  In 
down  the  Expressway  to  Man- 

hattan.)  Maspeth  is  on  the  of  the  Maspeth  Fed- 

Queens  side  of  Newtoxvm  Creek  Loan,  Harden- 

directly  across  from  the  north-  ownership  of 

western  tip  of  Brooklym  Glen-  weeklies, 

dale  IS  separated  from  Maspeth  Hardenfelder  works  with  “a 

e  +1,  ^ady  and  part-time  correspond- 

Even  the  history  of  the  papers 

and  the  areas  they  cover  have  a  ..  -p™,, 

small-town  quality.  Maspeth,  the  ...  u  i 

oldest  community  in  Queens  ^  “Organizations  are  happ  to 
County,  was  founded  325  years  says  “There  s 

ago  by  the  Dutch  (the  first  ?n  abundance  of  ^  which  conies 
settlement  was  wiped  out  by  the  ^he  writing  is 

Indians).  Some  200  years  ago  usually  pretty  good-the  organi- 
Newtown  was  established  by  the  ^jieir  own  press 

British  and  became  a  suburb  of  committees.  And  some  even  take 
Manhattan  noted  for  its  picnic  their  own  photographs.  You 

and  burial  grounds.  Inhabitants  ® 

of  the  residential  and  manufac-  ^ive  venture-^verybody  m  the 
turing  area  (48,000  pop.)  are  community  puts  their  hand  into 
mostly  of  Polish,  Lithuanian  and  »*^tting  out  the  t^A'o  newspapers. 
Irish  descent.  The  weeklies  also  rely  on  news 

from  the  Armed  Forces  about 
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their  local  boys.  “A  few  weeks 
ago,”  Hardenfelder  relates,  “a 
local  serviceman  married  a 
Japanese  girl  while  he  was  on 
leave  in  Tokyo.  We  got  the  story 
from  Army  PIO  and  ran  it. 
When  his  parents  read  about  it 
in  our  newspapers,  it  was  the 
first  they  knew  he  was  married.” 

The  Ledger  and  Register  are 
printed  in  the  plant  of  the 
Woodside  Herald,  another 
Queens  weekly. 

*  *  • 

High-rise  Journalism 

The  30,000  paid-and-free  12- 
page  tabloid  Long  Island  Post 
serves  what  Dorsey  Short  of  the 
Ridgewood  Times  calls  “the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  diamond" — the  mid¬ 
dle- to-high  income  area  of 
Queens.  Forrest  Hills,  New  Gar¬ 
dens,  Jackson  Heights,  Jamaica, 
Queens  Village,  Rego  Park, 
Woodside,  Corona,  Elmhurst  and 
Flushing. 

Located  in  the  center  of 
Queens  a  short  subway  ride  from 
mid-Manhattan,  the  community 
is  home  to  the  New  York  Mets 
and  the  West  Side  Tennis  Club 
where  the  big  tournaments  are 
played.  It’s  been  the  site  of  two 
world’s  fairs. 

Forty-five  years  ago  the  ques¬ 
tion  was :  “ Who’d  want  an  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  country?”  Today, 
the  area  is  split  between  private 
homes  and  towering  apartment 
buildings,  the  latter  becoming 
the  symbol  of  all  Queens. 

One  of  the  apartment  devel¬ 
opers,  Samuel  J.  Lefrak,  owns 
the  Long  Island  Post,  which  was 
started  in  1922  by  the  Forest 
Hills  American  Legion  Post  as 
an  organizational  monthly.  Put 
together  over  a  garage,  it  got 
help  from  such  local  residents  as 
Will  Rogers,  Don  Marquis  and 
William  Preston  Beazell,  editor 
of  the  New  York  World. 

By  1939,  the  paper  was  a  full- 
fledged  newspaper,  the  Forest 
Hills-Kew  Gardens  Post.  By  the 
late  1940’s,  it  was  averaging  72 
tabloid  pages  in  an  issue. 

In  the  1950’s  the  paper  fell  on 
hard  times,  nose-diving  to  16 
pages. 

In  1960,  Lefrak  began  con¬ 
struction  of  Lefrak  City,  a  $100 
million  development  on  36  acres, 
eventually  housing  25,000  people, 
a  shopping  center,  an  office 
building,  and  a  motel. 

Chester  Harris,  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  man,  persuaded  the  builder 
to  buy  the  Post  and  use  it  to 
combat  the  bad  image  of  large 
apartment  builders  as  grabbers 
of  land  which  could  be  used  for 
parks.  Lefrak  bought  it  and 
made  Harris  the  editor.  Harris 
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had  been  a  reporter  for  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph 
and  a  deskman  at  the  New  York 
Post. 

Harris  changed  the  name  to 
the  Long  Island  Post,  and  lined 
up  a  group  of  his  friends  to  con¬ 
tribute  columns. 

Paid  circulation  was  built  up 
in  part  by  Lefrak  plunking  dowm 
$2.50  for  each  of  his  then-5,150 
tenants.  (Lefrak  City  now  has 
7,000  tenants  and  Lefrak  still 
pays  the  subscription  when  a 
tenant  moves  in.  The  Post  fre¬ 
quently  runs  such  stories  as 
“Love  in  Lefrak  City,”  a  picture 
page  of  two  people  who  met  at 
the  s^vimming  pool  and  became 
lifetime  partners). 

After  Harris  left  in  1961,  the 
weekly  went  through  a  series  of 
editors.  The  present  one,  Jeanne 
Toomey,  was  editor  of  Manhat¬ 
tan  East  before  moving  to  the 
Post  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  She 
had  worked  for  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  King  Features  Syndicate, 
the  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can,  the  Reno  (Nev.)  Evening 
Gazette,  a  daily  and  a  weekly 
in  California  and  AP. 

The  Post  goes  in  heavily  for 
coverage  of  the  courts,  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney’s  office  and  police 
news.  “We’re  more  interested  in 
consumer  fraud  on  Queens 
Boulevard  than  an  axe  murder 
in  Far  Rockaway,”  she  says. 

Animal  pets  are  one  of  her 
favorite  topics.  She  also  does  a 
dining-out  column. 

News  coverage  is  local. 

The  only  full-time  editorial 
help  is  Phyllis  Twachtman,  a 
news  photographer  with  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
for  19  years.  She  doubles  as  a 
reporter. 

One  of  the  columnists  is  John 
W.  Newton,  retired  Brookl3m- 
Queens  editor  of  the  New  York 
Journal- A  merican. 

Jane  Corby,  former  motion 
picture  critic  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  writes  a  movie  column. 


Jim  Jennings,  another  former  was  torn  down  three  years  ago 
J-A  staffer,  covers  sports.  to  make  way  for  a  housing  proj- 

The  Post  has  been  involved  in  ect.  Murray  relocated  his  letter- 
a  number  of  campaigns  recently,  press  operation  then.  He  pres- 
It’s  been  pushing  hard  for  a  ently  does  job  work  which  ac- 
cultural  center  on  the  World’s  counts  for  40  percent  of  his 
Fair  grounds.  It  successfully  income.  Murray  has  been  a 
crusaded  to  stop  a  country  club  stringer  for  many  of  the  city 
from  going  up  in  place  of  a  high  dailies. 

school.  In  full-size  format,  the  Wave’s 

Business  manager  of  the  off-  news  coverage  is  much  like  that 
set-printed  Post  is  Irv  Gross-  of  any  country  weekly,  including 
man,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer-  reports  from  “outlying”  areas, 
sity  of  Minnesota,  who  was  ad-  The  circulation  is  4,000  ABC. 
vertising  manager  of  the  Inter-  Society,  sports  and  coming 
national  Falls  (Minn.)  Daily  events  pages  and  columns  cen- 
Journal.  ter  on  strictly  local  happenings, 

The  paper  is  jobbed  out  to  a  but  “non-country”  items  such 
plant  in  Bethpage,  L.  1.  as  rezoning,  renewal  projects, 

*  *  *  public  transit  news,  etc.  “sneab  * 

On  the  Beach  in”  because  of  the  mixed  nature 

T  4.  •  *  4.V,  A4.1  *•  the  community.  Among  the 

Jutting  out  into  the  Atlantic  continuing  campaigns  is 

Ocean  is  a  10-mi  e  spit  of  land,  battling  the  double-fare  into  the 
a^^rt  of  Queens  known  as  Rock-  supporting  renewal 

The  Rockaways  (a  collective 

name  for  several  communities)  ,  though  Rockaway  is 

are  both  typical  and  untypical  basically  a  resort  community,  it 
New  York  communities.  has  many  of  the  same  problems 

A  double-fare,  90-minute  pub-  .at  plague  the  rest  of  the  city, 
lie  transit  ride  (by  elevated  ^  local  resident  and  Wave 
trestle  across  Jamaica  Bay)  reader,  Marcia  Cohen,  20,  told 
from  Mid-Manhattan,  Rockaway  ^  've  out  here  because  it’s 

has  a  mixed  population  of  com-  fo  beautiful  in  the  summertime, 
muters,  summer  residents,  and  VI  e  do  have  some  fine  hoines  and 
year-round  residents.  It’s  hous-  co-op  apartments,  but  we 

ing  facilities  range  from  the  also  have  one  of  the  city  s  worst 
best  to  the  worst  slums.”  She  adds,  “Sometimes  1 

In  the  summertime  it  swarms  ^^el  that  they  should  tear  every- 
with  visitors  to  its  beaches  (both  ^bing  dowm  and^start  all  over, 
filthy  and  fine)  boardwalk  j 

amusement  areas,  and  other  ^be  Bronx  and  its  papers.  ^ 

recreation  spots.  * 

Three  papers  circulate  in  the  Bakers  Take  Over 
area — the  Wave,  the  Journal  „  m 

and  the  Record.  The  Record  is  ^exas 

the  newest  (7  years),  the  others  „  The  60-year-old  Fort  Stockton 
both  founded  before  the  turn  of  Pioneer  masthead  is  “all-Baker” 
the  century.  I""®  "cst  time  m  the  33  years 

Hubert  Murray,  editor  and  l^hat  George  Bak«  has  been 
publisher  of  the  Wave,  typifies  associated  with  the  Pecos  County 
the  “classic”  rural  weekly  editor,  publication, 
except  that  his  paper  happens  Robert  W.  Baker,  a  son,  has 
to  lie  within  New  York  City  become  editor  after  Uvo  years  in 
limits.  As  a  youngster,  Murray  the  Army.  Previously  he  was 
worked  in  the  backshop  of  the  regional  editor  of  the  El  Paso 
Wave,  which  his  father  had  Times,  after  graduation  from 
bought  in  1901,  eight  years  after  Texas  Western  University.  An- 
it  was  founded.  The  shop  his  other  son,  Frank  K.,  is  co-pub- 
father  built  in  1905,  incidentally,  lisher  and  advertising  manager. 

Their  mother  is  woman’s  editor 
.  and  columnist. 

John,  the  youngest  son,  is  a  ) 
part-time  worker  in  the  mailing 
room. 

Publisher  George  Baker, 
w’rites  a  page  one  column, 
«Baker’s  Dozen,”  which  always 
has  13  paragp'aphs. 

•  .  /  • 

:  *  Centennial  Trees 

Sarnia,  Ont. 
The  Sarnia  Observer  gaw 
away  trees  with  each  copy  of  its 
regular  edition  May  9  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  project  to  mark  Canada’s 
Centennial.  More  than  15,000  > 
trees — spruce  and  silver  maple— 
were  distributed  by  carrier  boys. 
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Positive  control  of  the  running  web  tension  is  maintained  100%  of  the  time  with  the  new  Hoe  fully-automatic  Reel, 
Tension  and  Paster.  During  the  paster  cycle  tension  control  is  accomplished  by  the  exclusive  Hoe  electro-magnetic 
core  brake,  assuring  a  smooth,  trouble-free  splice.  Oil-immersed  for  longer  life  and  smoother  operation, this  unique 
braking  system  offers  many  automation  advantages.  The  Hoe  Reel,  Tension  and  Paster  — now  m  m 
in  use  on  almost  every  type  of  web-fed  press  in  operation  — is  another  example  of  how  Hoe  V  ^ 
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It’s  simple  to  keep 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor  Editorial  (xinsultant 

Copley  Inlemalional  Corp. 


Simplicity  is  the  key  to  functional,  readable 
makeup,  and  it’s  simple  to  keep  it  simple. 

There  are  only  four  steps : 

— harmonious  placement  of  body  type,  head¬ 
lines  and  art 
— abundant  white  space 
— emphasis  in  the  hot  spots 
— elimination  of  ornaments 
The  dummy  in  upper  left  is  a  faithful  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  recent  page  1.  It  shall  be  nameless. 

The  page  lacks  harmony  because  of  the  place¬ 
ment  of  body  type.  Four  pieces  of  type  form 
zig-zags,  which  impede  readability  because  they 
force  the  eye  to  twist  and  turn.  Type  and  heads 
are  jammed  in  as  if  with  a  shoehorn. 

The  hot  spots  need  emphasis.  The  hot  spots 
are  the  four  corners.  A  page  will  have  vigor 
if  each  corner  is  accented  with  a  strong  head¬ 
line  or  commanding  piece  of  art.  Only  the  up¬ 
per  right  corner  of  the  page  contains  an  accent 
— the  two-column  head,  complete  with  deck, 
that  reads  out  of  the  96-point  line.  Upper  left 
and  lower  right  are  weak  because  the  pictures 
are  in  the  wrong  places.  Lower  left  washes  out 
because  the  heaviest  element  is  a  one-column, 
two-line  head  on  a  two-inch  story. 

In  upper  right,  the  dummy  is  redrawn  to 
overcome  some  of  these  obstacles.  Each  comer 


makeup  simple 


has  an  accent,  with  the  two  pieces  of  art  placed 
in  the  comers  and  with  upper  right  and  lower 
left  containing  stronger  headline  emphasis. 

Harmonious  rectangles,  principally  horizon¬ 
tal,  dominate  the  redrawn  dummy.  A  long  story 
laid  out  in  a  horizontal  rectangle  looks  shorter 
than  the  same  story  in  a  vertical  string.  Zig¬ 
zags  are  gone. 

It’s  difficult  to  convey  the  idea  of  white  space 
in  a  dummy.  Spreading  three  joints  of  11-pica 
type  in  four  columns  of  space  (in  lower  left) 
yields  white  space  there.  Indenting  the  body 
type  six  points  on  the  left  provides  white  space 
in  upper  right. 

The  simple  circumstance  of  putting  an  18- 
point  slug  under  the  nameplate  also  helps  to 
give  breathing  room  to  a  page.  Most  heads  and 
bodies  are  crammed  in  too  tightly.  Space  above 
a  headline,  between  lines  of  the  headline,  be¬ 
neath  the  headline  and  above  the  30-dashes 
does  wonders  in  putting  light  into  a  page. 


THE  EXPERT — Howard  B.  Taylor  had  a  lonff  newspaper  experience 
after  irraduation  from  the  University  of  Missouri.  From  city  editor 
of  the  Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press  he  went  to  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Des  Moines  Rettister,  then  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  teaching; 
staff  at  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism.  He  became  managring;  editor 
of  the  San  Diego  Union  and  then  went  on  the  Copley  Newspapers 
staff.  In  recent  years  he  has  re-designed  several  Latin  American 
newspaiiers.  He  wrote  a  textbook,  “Copy  Reading  and  News  Editing.” 
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A  NEW  FEATURE — Howard  Taylor's  guide  fo  batfer  makeup  will  appear  regularly  in  E&P.  Address  inquiries  fo  E&P. 
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Newspaper -reading  New  England  is 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

Portland  Telegram  (S) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e) 

Boston  Globe  (s) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 
Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&s) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (e) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (s) 

Taunton  Gazette  (e) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M&s) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (e) 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&s) 
Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e) 
Bridgeport  Post  (s) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (e) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&s) 
Norwich  Bulletin  (M&s) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican 
&  American  (m&e) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&s) 


This  prop- jet  plane,  one  of  the  new  models  with  which  Northeast 
Airlines  is  fast  building  an  all- jet  fleet,  illustrates  the  way  New 
England  literally  takes  the  air.  With  services  between  22  of  the 
region’s  airports  as  well  as  other  eastern  cities.  Northeast  is  only 
one  of  17  major  national,  international  and  regional  airlines 
serving  New  England  and  Ailing  its  busy  skies. 

And  that’s  not  all  that’s  up.  Personal  incomes  (up  an  estimated 
11%  over  a  2-year  period),  and  retail  sales  in  all  categories 
show  the  same  dynamic  skyward  surge. 

New  England  tops  all  other  regions  in  per-  ^ 
family  food  sales,  and  nowhere  else  does  ^ 
your  advertising  dollar  go  so  far  as  in  New  ^ 

England  newspapers,  with  more  complete  ^ 
daily  coverage  than  any  other  U.  S.  area.  ^ 
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Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 


Feats,  Views  Behind  Prize  Stories  Told 


By  Campl>ell  Watson 

San  Francisco 

Reporting  was  the  basis  of  the 
feats  which  won  national  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Distinguished  Service 
Awards,  personal  reports  by  the 
winners  evidenced  throughout 
two  days  of  sessions  here. 

The  reporting  theme  was  in¬ 
tegral  in  editorial  and  book 
writing,  television  and  radio 
achievements  as  well  as  in  basic 
newspaper  fields,  the  award  re¬ 
cipients  disclosed  as  they  told 
how  they  achieved  distinction 
and  gave  advisory  comments  on 
how  they  did  the  job. 

Double  winners  with  this 
year’s  Pulitzers  as  well  as  SDX 
awards  were  among  those  on 
the  program  hosted  by  the 
Northern  California  SDX.  Lorry 
I.  Lokey  of  Business  Wire  is 
president. 

A  Teaching  First 

The  field  included  Alfred  L. 
Higginbotham,  a  teacher  of 
newsmen  since  the  1923  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  University  of  Nevada 
career,  who  received  the  first 
SDX  award  recognizing  jour¬ 
nalism  instruction. 

Patrick  B.  Oliphant,  Austral¬ 
ian-born  editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  Denver  Post  and  winner  of 
both  Pulitzer  and  SDX  honors, 
listed  humor  as  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  approach  and  said  he  would 
like  to  see  its  use  grow. 

Students  should  try  a  new  and 
original  approach,  Oliphant  sub¬ 
mitted.  Cartooning  is  not  an 
easy  field  to  enter — “and  being 
at  the  right  time  and  place  is 
important” — he  declared. 

Monroe  W.  Karmin  and  Stan¬ 
ley  W.  Penn,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  team  which  scored  a 
double  win — SDX  and  Pulitzer — 
in  this  year’s  awards,  had  only 
a  valid  tip  when  they  set  forth 
to  link  American  crime  with 
gambling  in  the  Bahamas. 

Special  Object  ive 

They  had  to  establish  the 
presence  there  of  three  men 
wanted  for  U.S.  gambling.  They 
were  introduced  to  them  in  a 
casino  and  scored  that  point. 

The  two  who  ostensibly  visit¬ 
ed  the  Bahamas  to  develop  a 
story  on  boom  conditions  also 
had  to  establish  that  consulting 
agreements  reportedly  signed  by 
officials  were  valid — and  to  con¬ 
front  the  participants. 

The  premier  cancelled  an  en¬ 
gagement,  a  legislator-dentist 
denied  all,  but  the  speaker  of  the 
house  confirmed  the  consulting 
agreement  in  every  detail,  even 
to  dollar  amounts,  term  of  agree¬ 
ment  and  why — but  denied  any 


DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  awards  for  journalism  were  presented 
by  Sigma  Delta  Chi  to  these  four  newspapermen:  left  to  right, 
Frank  Haven,  Los  Angeles  Times,  public  service;  Duane  Croft, 
Toledo  Blade,  editorial  writing;  Raymond  Mews,  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.) 
Argus-Leader,  photography,  and  Patrick  B.  Oliphant,  Denver  Post, 
cartooning. 


guilt,  they  reported.  They  got  a 
second  confirmation  from  the 
daughter  of  an  official  who  had 
cancelled  an  appointment. 

Twenty  years  of  research, 
four  years  of  writing  and 
rfonths  of  arduous  copy  cutting 
are  behind  The  History  Makers, 
said  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  North¬ 
western  University.  The  book’s 
research  began  with  reporting 
and  interviewing  in  England, 
France  and  Italy  during  the  war 
and  just  after  the  armistice. 

A  Reinforced  Team 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  sent  a 
team  of  three  interviewers, 
backed  by  two  political  writers, 
into  a  study  of  legislators’  pay 
and  income  sources  and  possible 
conflicts  of  Interest,  said  Frank 
P.  Haven,  managing  editor. 

A  12-page  advertising  section 
of  the  Times  resulted.  Continu¬ 
ing  stories  and  editorials  calling 
for  a  state  Constitutional  change 
providing  for  adequate  legisla¬ 
tive  pay  followed.  The  legislators 
now  get  $16,000  a  year,  a  $10,- 
000  increase. 

Sharing  the  public  service 
award  with  the  Times  is  the 
Jamaica  (N.  Y.)  Long  Island 
Press  for  a  series.  Long  Island’s 
Young  Addicts,  written  by 
Leonard  Victor,  veteran  photog¬ 
rapher  who  turned  to  writing  at 
47. 

Victor  knew  the  police  and  for 
six  months  he  “lived  as  a  cop” 
and  was  out  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  said  David  Starr,  his 
managing  editor.  He  even  at¬ 
tended  police  interrogations  of 
suspects  and  he  found  “an  ap¬ 
palling  number”  of  marijuana 
users  in  schools. 

Two-year  Quest 

The  entire  case  ranged  over 
two  years.  Victor,  known  na¬ 
tionally  and  the  man  who  has 


set  up  photo  labs  for  Newhouse 
papers  across  the  nation,  had  a 
recent  heart  attack  but  is  now 
recovering,  Starr  reported 
happily. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  also 
received  the  foreign  correspond¬ 
ence  award  for  the  work  of 
Robert  S.  Elegant,  its  Hong 
Kong  bureau  chief.  Elegant  has 
an  outlet  for  a  unique  form  of 
writing.  This  is  laborious  re¬ 
search  of  three  Chinese  broad¬ 
casts  daily  for  the  truth,  ex¬ 
plained  Haven. 

He’s  probably  the  best  there 
is  in  assessing  what’s  going  on 
in  China,  the  managing  editor 
declared.  The  large-space  Times’ 
reportage  is  believed  vital  for 
adequate  coverage  that  meets  a 
newspaper’s  responsibility  to  as¬ 
sess  the  situation  for  its  readers, 
he  added. 

Newspapers  will  serve  the 
country  w'ell  if  they  devote  as 
much  attention  to  bureaucracies 
as  to  realities,  declared  Richard 
Harw'ood,  Washington  Post 
writer  who  found  “systematic 
and  illegal  spying  by  govern¬ 
ment  agencies”  using  electronic 
devices. 

Commends  Fol  Bill 

Urging  suspicion  be  directed 
against  the  “power  leviathan” 
that  has  grown  up  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  he  commended  the  new  free¬ 
dom  of  information  bill. 

Reportorial  digging  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  activity  which  de¬ 
veloped  the  Toledo  Blade’s  series 
which  revised  school  conditions 
in  a  community  near  the  city, 
said  Duane  Croft.  Editorial 
writers  often  have  to  supple¬ 
ment  what  reporters  provide,  he 
observed. 

Broadcast  editorializing  laurels 
went  to  Maurice  Rosenfield, 
W-A-I-T,  Chicago,  for  saving  a 
condemned  man  in  a  five-year 


battle,  and  the  WFMB-tv,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  for  disclosing  city 
dump  conditions.  James  Hether- 
ington  said  WFBM  offers  edito¬ 
rial  opponents  equal  space  and 
received  28  replies  to  218  sta¬ 
tion  broadcasts. 

Humor  is  needed  in  pictures, 
said  Ray  Mews,  whose  Sioux 
Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-Leader 

photo  of  a  Vietnam  veteran’s 
return  took  top  honors.  Mews 
left  the  A-L  when  a  strike  was 
called  and  is  now  with  KGMB- 
tv,  Honolulu. 

I.,en»>man*!«  Code 

The  goal  is  to  shoot  high,  be 
loyal  to  your  employer — “if  you 
can’t  produce,  leave” — to  try  to 
outdo  the  competition  and  to 
come  up  with  better  pictures 
always,  and  to  know  contacts, 
he  submitted. 

Too  many  photographers  get 
into  a  rut  after  proving  them¬ 
selves,  he  warned  in  listing  dedi¬ 
cation  as  a  must. 

A  clearly  defined  plan  de¬ 
veloped  over  the  years  enabled 
a  Stauffer  station,  WIBW, 
Topeka,  Kans.,  to  trace  a  tor¬ 
nado  through  the  city  play  by 
play  like  it  was  a  ball  game, 
said  Thad  M.  Sandstrom. 

“You  never  know  the  full 
capabilities  of  your  staff  until 
a  test  where  their  lives  are  en¬ 
dangered,”  said  Neal  Spelce, 
KTBC,  of  a  mad  marksman’s 
campus  rampage  in  Dallas.  He 
suggested  local  inquiries  to  learn 
if  local  police  have  rifles 
equipped  with  telescopic  sights. 
These  were  lacking  for  a  time 
in  Dallas. 

Poses  Question 

Each  must  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  newsmen  are 
justified  in  becoming  partici¬ 
pants  in  a  local  problem,  said 
Elliott  Heald,  general  manager, 
Cox  Broadcasting’s  WSB-tv, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  honored  for  set¬ 
tling  a  fireman’s  strike. 

In  reporting  the  missing  H 
bomb  story,  John  G.  Hull, 
Readers  Digest,  found  many 
great  reporters  are  able  to  main¬ 
tain  both  their  pipelines  and 
national  security.  This  story 
broke  after  “no  comment  on  no 
comment”  sessions  which  were 
“like  reporting  a  secret  war.” 

The  first  challenge  to  the  War¬ 
ren  Commission’s  report  came 
from  book  authors,  not  from  the 
press,  said  George  Hunt,  Life. 
He  still  take.s  a  “we’ll  see  what 
happens”  attitude  on  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  assassination. 

Convicts  were  persuaded  to 
tell  their  story  to  youth  after  six 
months  of  effort  by  KLZ-tv, 
Denver,  thanks  to  members  of  a 
Dale  Carnegie  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  group  within  the  walls,  said 
James  Bennett. 
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Goss  service  stays  awake  to  your  needs 
all  day...and  all  night. 


V, 
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When  you  buy  a  press  from  Goss,  the  sale  doesn’t  end 
H  with  installation.  In  fact,  Goss  service  is  just  beginning 

jy  during  that  vital  start-up  period, 

n-  j  To  make  sure  every  edition  will  reach  your  readers, 

’<1  1  Goss  maintains  a  service  department  no  other  manu- 

^  (  facturer  can  match.  A  24-hour-a-day,  seven-day-a¬ 
re  .  week  service  department.  Goss  service  supervisors  can 

be  reached  by  “hot  lines”  in  their  offices  and  homes. 
So,  there’s  never  a  time,  never  a  place,  Goss  service 
isn’t  available.  For  prompt  action  on  parts  from  stock, 
e.  or  even  on  special  parts,  you  can  call  Goss  any  time. 

And,  if  the  time  comes  when  you  need  on-the-spot 
"  troubleshooting,  you’ll  want  one  of  Goss’  field  service- 

to  men.  They’re  skilled  engineers,  machinists,  former 

ix  pressmen  and  printers  (and  there  are  more  than  100 

of  them).  Their  know-how  and  cooperative  approach 

a-  ' 
id 


have  helped  newspapers  large  and  small  in  every  state 
in  this  land.  So  wherever  you  are,  border-to-border, 
coast-to-coast,  you  can  rest  assured  that  Goss’  24-hour 
service  is  at  your  service. 

Chances  are  excellent  you’ll  seldom  have  need  for 
Goss  service.  But  we  thought  you’d  like  to  know  about 
its  full-time  availability  anyway.  The  Goss  Company, 
5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650.  Telephone; 
242-3300.  Area  Code  312. 


®THE  GOSS  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 

When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 
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UPI  is  growing 


faster,  faster,  faster 


than  Brand  X. 


Bki'ce  Handler,  news  editor 
KEZI-tv,  Eugene,  Ore. — to  AP 
staff  at  Portland,  Ore.  Ed  Mc- 
CusKER,  AP  New  Orleans — 
transferred  to  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Gowan  H.  Caldwell,  state 
editor,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel — retired 
after  42  years  with  the  papers. 
Jack  Trawick — promoted  to 
state  editor  and  Bill  Pen  field 
— to  assistant  state  editor. 


JIM  DOBBINS,  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  the  Boston  Traveler-Sunday 
Herald,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Boston  Press  Club.  He  Is  the 
first  cartoonist  to  hold  office  in 


Ciii’CK  Harkins — to  sports 
editor,  Casper  (Wyo.)  Star- 
Tribune,  from  the  Northern 
Wyoming  News,  Worland. 


A  PROMISING  CROP  of  journalism  students  in  this  year's  class  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Journalism  and  Communications 
is  pictured  with  Dean  Theodore  Peterson.  From  the  left:  Nancy 
Tomich,  Belleville;  Daniel  J.  Balz,  Freeport;  Bruce  L.  Zumstein, 
Elmwood  Park;  and  Marsha  Upson,  Pinckneyville.  All  have  won 
scholarship  awards. 


LeClair  Named  To 
New  UPI  Post 

The  appointment  of  Earl  J. 
LeClair  Jr.  as  newspictures 
communications  coordinator  for 
United  Press  International  has 
been  announced  by  Cliff  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  general  newspictures 
manager. 

In  this  newly  created  position 
LeClair  will  be  in  charge  of 
picture  communications  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

LeClair,  37,  has  been  news- 
pictures  bureau  manager  in 
Pittsburgh  since  1959.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  was  a  Telephoto  serv¬ 
ice  engineer  in  New  York  and 
later  worked  in  UPI  bureaus  in 
Kansas  City  and  Cleveland. 

Born  in  Danielson,  Conn.,  Le¬ 
Clair  is  a  graduate  of  the  RCA 
Institute  and  from  1948  to  1952 
served  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  as  a 
communications  instructor  and 
technical  supervisor.  He  joined 
UPI  in  1953. 


Mike  Dunn — to  news  editor. 
Cottage  Grove  (Ore.)  Sentinel, 
succeeding  Dave  Cooper,  who 
joined  the  Roseburg  News. 


Michael  Cain,  farm  editor,  ( W.  Va.)  A'ews  and  iSenfinel  and  ing  Oliver  Williams,  resigned 
Logansport  (Ind.)  Pharos-Trib-  the  Zanesville  (Ohio)  Times-  to  enter  pr.  Robert  Burns,  wire 
une — to  regional  editor.  Plain-  Recorder — to  director  of  publi-  editor — named  news  editor. 
view  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald.  cations  at  Washington  Univer-  *  •  ♦ 

*  "'  *  sity,  St.  Louis.  Bettie  Wilson,  formerly  so- 

Erwin  D.  Okun — promoted  *  ♦  *  ciety  editor  of  the  Cushing 

to  western  information  manager  Ted  Dully,  staff  photogra-  (Okla.)  Citizen  —  to  Stillwater 
in  Los  Angeles  for  IBM  Corp.  pher  with  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press  (Okla.)  Newspress  news  staff, 
Okun  formerly  worked  for  the  — joined  the  Boston  Globe.  succeeded  by  Ramona  Hawks  of 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  New  ♦  *  *  Citizen  advertising  department. 

York  World  Telegram  &  Sun,  John  Pineda,  Miami  Herald  *  ♦  ♦ 

and  Garden  City  (N.  Y.)  News-  photographer — elected  president  Jack  Steele,  chief  political 
day.  of  the  Miami  Press  Photogra-  writer  for  Scripps-Howard 

*  •  *  phers  Association.  Newspapers  since  1961,  ap- 

Don  Frye — joined  the  classi-  *  ♦  ♦  pointed  managing  editor  of  the 

fied  ad  department  of  the  Cleve-  Noel  E.  Tomas,  former  Kan-  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Al- 
land  Press.  sas  City  Star  reporter — to  com-  liance. 

*  •  •  munity  relations  manager  for  •  *  ♦ 

Richard  F.  Robinson — to  edu-  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Harry  Waterhouse,  a  copy 

cation  editor,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Co.,  Boston.  editor  at  the  New  Britain 

Press,  from  Passaic  (N.  J.)  ♦  •  «  (Conn.)  Herald,  to  public  rela- 

Herald-News  staff.  John  R.  Reitemetyer,  presi-  tions  director.  Calvary  Bible 

*  *  *  dent  and  publisher  of  the  Hart-  College,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  ef- 

JiM  Schick,  new’s  editor  ford  (Conn.)  Courant  —  ap-  fective  July  1. 

Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union-  pointed  to  the  State  Commission  *  ♦  * 

Bulletin — to  copy  desk,  Seattle  for  Higher  Education.  Robert  E.  Harti.ey  —  named 

Times.  ♦  ♦  ♦  editor,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald 

*  *  *  Joseph  Karius,  reporter,  IFts-  and  Review,  after  being  manag- 

James  P.  Patterson,  onetime  consin  Rapids  (Wis.)  Tribune  ing  editor  of  the  Decatur  Her- 

reporter  for  the  Parkersburg  — to  managing  editor,  succeed-  aid,  succeeding  Robert  D.  Mta- 

-  “  ”  RIS. 
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Mrs.  Val  Cooper,  managing 
editor,  Farmington  Daily  Times, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the 
New  Mexico  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editor’s  Association. 
*  *  * 

Don  Moore,  picture  editor  of 
the  Washington  Star,  to  assist¬ 
ant  professor  in  the  Department 
of  Journalism,  Public  ^lations, 
and  Broadcasting  at  American 
University  in  Washington,  D.C. 
*  *  * 

Fred  Brack,  former  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  reporter  —  to  man¬ 
ager  of  information  bureau, 
Crown  Zellerbach’s  corporate 
communications  department 
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Peter  Bialek,  formerly  with 
Middletown  (Conn.)  Press — 
to  U.S.  Information  Service 
officer  in  Panama. 

*  *  * 

Albert  F.  Yeckley — named 
advertising  director  of  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  News  and 
Press,  replacing  Leo  R.  Smith, 
who  transferred  to  the  Augusta 
Chronicle  and  Herald  as  circula¬ 
tion  director. 

*  *  * 

Jon  Kinslow,  Dallas  News 
staff — to  managing  editor  of  the 
weekly  Texas  Methodist,  effec¬ 
tive  June  1. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  G.  Martin,  former 
White  House  correspondent, 
Copley  News  Service — to  press 
secretary  for  Sen.  George 
Murphy  of  California. 

*  <•< 

Martin  Nolan,  from  Boston 
Globe  to  the  Washington  staff  of 
the  Reporter. 

«  *  * 

Carroll  Kenworthy,  foreign 
editor,  UPI’s  Washington  bu¬ 
reau — retired  after  37  years 
with  the  news  service. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Serrell,  sports  staff, 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News — resigned  to  teach  and 
work  part-time  for  the  Schenec¬ 
tady  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Leslie  F.  OrMandy,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald — to 
city  editor,  succeeding  Isadore 
Cohen,  who  joined  O  jibway 
Press  Inc.,  Duluth. 

*  * 

Ellis  Rietzel,  former  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  Balti¬ 
more  News-Post  staff — to  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Pottstown  (Pa.) 
Mercury. 

Southam  Fellow 

Toronto 

Earrie  Zwicker,  32,  education 
reporter  for  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
was  awarded  a  Southam  Fellow¬ 
ship  for  Journalists,  which  pro¬ 
vide  all  expenses,  fees,  and 
salary  for  the  Fellows  w’ho  will 
attend  the  University  of  Toronto 
during  the  academic  year  begin¬ 
ning  Sept.  15.  Mr.  Zwicker  said 
he  will  be  studying  “the  impact 
of  technologfy  on  education,  and 
the  new  relationships  of  busi¬ 
ness,  industry  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions  to  education.” 


William  Klusmeier 


Klusmeier  Named 
General  Manager 

Rockford,  Ill, 

William  H.  Klusmeier,  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rockford  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic,  has 
been  promoted  to  general  man¬ 
ager. 

At  the  same  time,  William  K. 
Todd,  publisher  and  editor,  an¬ 
nounced  that  Richard  G.  Lund- 
gren  will  serve  as  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  director  of 
advertising. 

Ownership  of  Rockford’s  daily 
newspapers  changed  April  19  to 
the  Gannett  Co.,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

William  K.  Todd  succeeded  his 
father  as  publisher  and  con¬ 
tinued  as  editor.  On  May  1  he 
relinquished  his  duties  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  to  Klusmeier,  a 
native  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  who 
joined  the  Rockford  New’spapers 
in  June,  1941. 


Sidney  L.  James,  onetime  re¬ 
porter  for  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  —  named  publishing 
representative  in  Washington 
for  Time  Inc.  He  succeeds  Bern¬ 
ard  L.  Yudain,  onetime  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Time — named  assistant 
to  the  president  for  public 
affairs,  effective  July  1. 
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Frank  McGee  Named 
For  Weekend  News 

Frank  McGee  will  become  the 
weekend  voice  of  NBC  News 
effective  May  20,  when  he  ap¬ 
pears  as  anchorman  of  a  new 
weekly  program,  “The  Frank 
McGee  Saturday  Report,”  as 
well  as  continuing  on  his  regular 
Sunday  program.  Both  color¬ 
casts  will  be  carried  on  the  NBC 
Television  Network. 

The  expanded  assig^nment  for 
McGee  was  announced  by 
Reuven  Frank,  executive  vice- 
president  of  NBC  News. 

“The  Frank  McGee  Saturday 
Report”  will  encompass  three 
elements  of  news:  hard  news,  a 
summary  of  the  week’s  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Vietnam  situation, 
and  regular  international  re¬ 
porting  and  analysis  by  satellite 
transmission  from  Europe. 

• 

N.J.  Bureau  Chief 

Robert  W.  Haring  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  bureau  for 
the  Associated  Press  in  New 
Jersey  by  General  Manager  Wes 
Gallagher,  Haring,  34,  has  been 
assistant  chief  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  since  1964.  At  Newark  he 
will  succeed  John  O.  Koehler, 
who  will  undertake  a  new  as- 
sigpiment  in  AP  headquarters 
in  New  York, 


Balfour  Elected 

Toronto 

St.  Clair  Balfour  of  Toronto 
was  elected  president  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  Broadcast 
News  Ltd.,  which  provides 
world  and  Canadian  news  to 
Canada’s  privately-owned  broad¬ 
casting  stetions.  Balfour,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Southam  Press  Ltd.,  is 
also  president  of  The  Canadian 
Press. 


Point-to-point 

speed... 


Person-to-person 

service... 


You  get  both 
on  DELTA! 

Delta’s  got  the  routes,  thej 
Jets  and  the  people  to  get' 
you  where  you  want  to  go  in 
a  hurry.  Equally  important, 
you  get  a  bonus  in  cheerful,, 
personal,  extra  thoughtful 
service  every  jet-quick  milej 
of  the  way. 


DELZr^ 

the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS 
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CIRCULATION 


District  Managers 
Found  at  Colleges 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Best  district  manager  candi¬ 
dates  generally  are  developed 
within  the  newspaper  plant 
although  some  newspapers  are 
actively  recruiting  for  circula¬ 
tion  positions  on  college  cam¬ 
puses  with  good  success  reported, 
particularly  in  the  smaller 
schools. 

This  was  reported  to  the 
Northern  States  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  recently 
at  its  annual  meeting  by  Harold 
A.  Schwartz,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  and  Sentinel. 

“Promote  your  better  carriers 
to  station  captains,  or  route 
helpers,  or  junior  supervisors  in 
your  organization,”  Mr. 
Schwartz  said.  “Then  train  them 
for  part-time  work  while  going 
to  school,  encouraging  them  to 
obtain  all  the  education  possible. 
If  you  do  enough  of  this  type  of 
activity,  you  will  find  a  ready¬ 
made  source  of  district  manager 
applicants.” 

At  the  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
95  percent  of  the  district  man¬ 
agers  have  at  least  one  year  of 
college  and  have  worked  up 
through  the  ranks  from  carrier 
to  part-time  manager  before 
reaching  full-time  status. 

In  state  areas  where  this  pro¬ 
motion  and  training  program  is 
not  always  possible,  the  Journal 
and  Sentinel  have  attempted  to 
hire  young  men  with  some  col¬ 
lege  education  who  have  a  back¬ 
ground  in  door-to-door  selling. 
It  has  been  found  that  many 
qualified  applicants  have  been 
unable  to  complete  their  educa¬ 
tion  because  of  early  marriage, 
personal  financial  problems  or 
some  reason  other  than  lack  of 


*THEY  AWARDED  | 
HIM  )10,D0D 
42  DF  MY  MDNEY!' 

You  never  can  tell 
what  a  jury  will  do. 
Many  awards  exceed  the  bounds  of  rea¬ 
son.  Why  take  such  chances?  Simply 
decide  on  a  certain  amount  you  agree  to 
cover.  Let  us  handle  the  excess,  with  an 
Employers  Special  Excess  Insurance 
policy.  Thus,  you  place  a  limit  on  your 
possible  loss.  ; 

This  specially  designed  coverage  pro¬ 
vides  economical  protection  against  ex¬ 
cessive  loss  due  to  libel,  slander,  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy,  piracy,  violation  of  < 
copyright,  or  plagiarism.  For  details 
and  rates,  without  obligation  write  to ; 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

2i  West  lOth,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64106 

N>w  York.  Ill  J»hD:  Sm  Prmi>rt»co.  220  lioatgoBwry 

Chicaco.  Atl«rt».S4PMchtrM.N.iL  I 


intellectual  ability. 

Other  Good  Prospertii 

Life  insurance  salesmen,  bread 
route  operators,  and  other  door- 
to-door  types  are  good  prospects, 
Schwartz  said,  because  they  are 
accustomed  to  the  rough  and 
tumble  world  of  direct  selling 
and  do  not  mind  the  evening 
hours  frequently  involved  in 
newspaper  operation.  After  a 
few  years  in  other  activities, 
they  are  interested  in  the  greater 
security  and  improved  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement  that 
the  circulation  department  can 
offer. 

“If  we  .  . .  are  going  to  recruit 
men  with  abilities  and  skills  com¬ 
parable  to  those  of  10  years  ago, 
we  must  actively  plan  to  attract 
young  men  who  are  college 
bound,”  Schwartz  added. 

“With  more  than  55  percent 
of  our  high  school  graduating 
classes  going  on  to  school,  we 
will  be  limiting  ourselves  to  the 
lower  45  percent  if  we  fail  to 
appeal  to  college  youth.  At  the 
same  time,  the  complexities  of 
our  jobs  and  the  challenges 
facing  us  from  the  electronic 
media  and  changing  patterns  of 
leisure  activities  are  demanding 
higher  levels  of  skill  to  keep 
our  departments  functioning.” 

Schwartz  contends  there  is 
more  opportunity  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  circulation  for  the  well 
educated  man  because  of  the 
very  lack  of  college  trained  com¬ 
petition  for  advancement. 

He  advised  circulation  execu¬ 
tives  to  get  to  know  local 
teachers,  deans  and  placement 
officers  and  cooperation  with 
schools  in  every  possible  area  of 
activity.  And,  most  important  of 
all,  by  providing  jobs  for  stu¬ 
dents. 

Caliber  DerlineK 

“We  must  face  up  to  the  need 
for  college  level  recruitment  as 
the  only  alternative  to  the  pro¬ 
gressive  decline  in  the  caliber  of 
our  district  managers,”  Schwartz 
insisted. 

Concerning  applicants  from 
minority  groups,  he  said : 

“Some  progress  has  been  made 
on  a  number  of  newspapers,  but 
we  are  a  long  way  from  reach¬ 
ing  the  goals  of  full  integration. 
We  need  courageous  leadership 
on  the  part  of  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  and  careful  personnel 
selection  to  bring  members  of 
minority  groups  into  circulation 
district  manager  operations.” 


He  suggested  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  for  such  men  on  a  part-time 
or  temporary  basis  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  way  to  measure  an  appli¬ 
cant’s  ability  w’here  test  scores 
are  inconclusive. 

Integration  Important 

“Integration  will  be  vitally 
important  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  future,” 
Schwartz  said.  Carrier  sales 
crews,  district  manager  opera¬ 
tions  or  any  other  area  of  cir¬ 
culation  activity  on  the  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  will  function 
better  if  staffs  are  integrated.” 

Returning  to  the  district  man¬ 
ager  theme,  Schwartz  said  poor 
orientation  and  inadequate  train¬ 
ing  are  responsible  for  more  dis¬ 
trict  manager  failures  than  any 
other  cause. 

To  combat  this  he  suggested 
on-the-job  training,  supplying  a 
district  manager  manual  outlin¬ 
ing  job  requirements  and  cover¬ 
ing  the  correct  approaches  to  a 
wide  variety  of  problems;  indoc¬ 
trination  meetings  and  district 
meetings. 

•  •  • 

Tired  Titles 

Circulation  directors  and  man¬ 
agers  should  be  called  by  a  new 
title,  in  the  opinion  of  Robert  A. 
Macklin,  circulation  adviser  of 
the  Copley  Newspapers.  He  sug¬ 
gests  “director  of  marketing  and 
sales.” 

It  has  long  been  Macklin’s 
feeling,  he  told  the  Midwest  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association, 
that  the  present  titles  are  “out¬ 
moded,  tired  and  very  poor  con¬ 
cepts  of  our  real  responsibili¬ 
ties.” 

Macklin  pointed  out  that  news¬ 
papers  are  marketed  and  they 
are  serviced  and  collected  for.  In 
training  personnel,  he  said,  the 
term  “marketing  training  and 
sales”  should  be  used. 

• 

In  Ford  PR  Post 

C.  Gayle  Wamock  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  Ford 
Motor  Company’s  Northeast 
Public  Relations  Office  in  New 
York  City.  He  had  been  public 
relations  manager  for  the  Lin- 
coln-Mercury  Division  since  De¬ 
cember,  1965.  He  joined  Ford 
in  1947  after  working  for 
United  Press  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 


Hearst  Tv  Special 

CBS  is  syndicating  a  special 
documentary  on  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  and  his  elaborate 
mansion  at  San  Simeon,  Calif. 

Produced  by  KNXT-tv,  CBS- 
owned  station  in  Los  Angeles, 
it  w'as  shown  in  the  New  York 
area  on  May  18,  and  is  expected 
to  be  aired  by  100  CBS  affiliates 
around  the  country. 


Express  Aids 
‘Blacked-Out’ 
Buffalo  News 


The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  which  hasn’t  missed  a  pub¬ 
lication  day  since  its  founding 
nearly  87  years  ago  has  its 
record  intact  thanks  to  its  up- 
the-street  neighbor,  the  Buffalo 
Courier  Express. 

The  helping  hand  was  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  Courier-Express 
management  (May  10)  a  day 
when  the  Evening  News  had 
planned  to  print  nearly  300,000 
copies  of  a  108-page  midweek 
number  in  seven  editions. 

Lasts  11  Hours 

A  construction  crew’s  pile 
driver  upset  the  Evening  News 
operation  when  it  sliced  through 
power  lines  that  energize  the  $9- 
million  printing  plant.  The 
power-out  lasted  from  9:46  a.m. 
to  8:47  p.m.  in  the  plant,  al¬ 
though  most  of  11,000  other 
users  affected  had  their  power 
turned  on  sooner. 

The  power  cut  pattern  was 
such  that  while  the  News’  edi¬ 
torial,  advertising  and  printing 
staffs  were  able  to  perform  their 
duties,  the  pressmen  in  the  plant 
three  blocks  away  were  helpless. 

The  big  break  came  around 
2  p.m.,  some  four  hours  after  the 
shut-down,  during  an  executive 
meeting  in  the  office  of  Publisher 
James  H.  Righter.  An  Express 
executive  called  up  and  offered 
use  of  the  morning  paper’s 
presses. 

‘Odd  Parade’ 

Then  followed  one  of  the  odd¬ 
est  parades  up  Main  St.  Behind 
a  police  escort  lumbered  trucks 
carrying  the  rolls  of  newsprint 
The  stereo  and  press  crew,  wear¬ 
ing  their  folded  newspaper  hats, 
piled  into  taxicabs  which  sped 
the  mile  to  the  Courier-Express 
plant. 

The  paper  matrixes,  some  pre¬ 
pared  that  morning  and  some 
fresh  ones,  were  sent  up  too  for 
stereotyping.  The  front  page  and 
inside  “trick”  pages  had  been 
made  over  with  the  late  news 
usually  reserved  for  the  News’s 
stock  prices  edition. 

Short  Run 

The  presses  rolled  and  the  first 
copies  of  Evening  News  to  be 
printed  on  presses  of  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Express  showed  up  at  4:55 
p.m.  The  News  crew  cleared  the 
presses  in  time  for  the  first 
edition  of  Courier-Express. 
However,  less  than  half  of  the 
regular  News  run  had  been 
printed. 


EDITOR  6C  PUBLISHER  for  May  20,  1967 


lippi  of  the  Santa  Rosa  [Calif.]  News  Herald.)  All  travel 
articles  published  in  your  newspaper  in  1967  through  Sep¬ 
tember  30th  are  eligible.  Submit  as  many  as  you  like. 

Send  your  articles  to  Dr.  Howard  R.  Long,  Chairman,  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Car- 
bondale,  Illinois  62901.  You’ll  be  backing  the  President’s 
“Discover  America’’  program  in  a  unique  way  by  talking 
up  your  own  home  town.  And  you’ll  provide  a  real  ^ 
service  to  your  readers.  You  might  even  collect 
a  fringe  benefit.  American  oil  company 


Remind  your  readers  about  those  often-overlooked  scenic  or 
historic  spots  right  in  or  near  your  own  home  town.  Places 
they  can  drive  to  in  a  few  hours. 

Then  enter  your  article  in  our  2nd  Annual  TVavel  Writing 
Contest  for  weekly  newspapers,  co-sponsored  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  at  Southern  Illinois  University  and 
American  Oil  Company. 

Any  weekly  newspaper  travel  writer  in  the  continental 
United  States  (other  than  Alaska)  may  win  the  first  prize 
of  $1000.  An  additional  award  of  $100  will  go  to  the  winner 
in  each  state.  (Last  year’s  national  winner  was  Rosalie  Phil- 


America’s  only  authentic 
Dutch  windmill.  200 
years  old,  120  feet  high, 
it  was  recently  transplanted  J 
from  The  Netherlands  to  * 
Windmill  Island, 
Holland,  Michigan. 


a  baedeker  to 
the  far-away  places 
inyourown 
backyard. 


‘Tou  cotud 
win  $1000. 


ASNE  Takes  Look 
At  Research  Trends 


The  committee  set  out  to  dis¬ 
cover  which  way  research  is 
headed  in  the  major  schools  of 
joumalisin  and  to  confirm  or 
tleny  editors'  suspicions  that 
considerable  research  has  lost 
jii’actical  applicability  to  daily 
editing  and  publishing. 

Responses  were  rectdved  from 
2.‘t  universities.  All  olTer  gradu¬ 
ate  degree  progiams  in  jouinal- 
ism;  some  also  offer  communi¬ 
cations  degrees.  All  have  de¬ 
veloped  numerous  journalism 
“sequences,”  in  news-editorial, 
advertising,  magazine  work,  tv- 
radio,  public  relations  and  pho¬ 
tography. 

The  committee  was  looking 
for  attitudes  and  ideas.  Our  re¬ 
sponses  came  primarily  from 
(leans,  administrators,  and  may 
not  represent  proportionately 
the  full  range  of  attitudes  on 
the  part  of  the  more  than  1,000 
journalism  and  communications 
educators  in  the  nation. 

Nevertheless,  responses  varied 
so  widely  that  views  on  research 
could  not  be  logically  categor¬ 
ized  and  are  presented  here  in 
only  two  broad  groupings;  ( 1 ) 
more  or  less  favoring  a  social 
science  approach  and  (2)  more 
or  less  favoring  a  vocational  ap¬ 
proach. 

Some  Is  T»m»  Ksoleric 

Spokesmen  for  the  Universi¬ 
ties  agreed  with  the  central 
statement  in  the  questionnaire 
that  some  research  is  too  eso¬ 
teric  to  relate  to  the  nuts  and 
bolts  tasks  of  newspaper  editors, 
but  most  also  said  that  theoreti¬ 
cal  research  is  valuable.  While 
most  agreed  that  more  direct  in¬ 
volvement  of  academic  research¬ 
ers  in  bread  and  butter  problems 
would  be  desirable,  they  also  re¬ 
marked  that  newspapers  have 
not  and  probably  will  not  come 
up  with  either  money  or  ideas 
for  studies.  Although  one  said 
that  suggestions  from  editors 
posing  hypotheses  for  research 
would  be  more  evocative  than 
money,  another  said  that  editors 
don’t  know  much  aiwut  research 
and  could  care  less. 

As  the  committee  suspected, 
there  is  no  national  pattern  of 
research  directions,  no  prevail¬ 
ing  formula  for  the  allocation 
of  student  or  faculty  time  to  re¬ 
search,  no  standard  mechanism 
for  liaison  between  researchers 
and  newspapers,  and  no  agree¬ 
ment  on  guidelines  in  selecting 
subjects  for  research.  Some 
deans  believe  the  best  research 
is  carried  out  by  professors 
holding  full  teaching  loads; 


(A  digest  of  the  report  of  the 
.American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Kditors  Committee  on  I'lducation 
in  Journalism.) 


.some  by  profes.sors  granted  time 
to  pursue  subjects  that  interest 
them.  Some  are  too  busy  teach¬ 
ing  to  do  any  research  at  all. 
“The  motto  here  is  ‘teach  or 
perish,’  ”  one  cracked. 

“How  much  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dent  research  time  at  your 
school  is  devoted  directly  to 
matters  of  news  and  editorial 
staff  and  contest?” 

Seven  said  50  per  cent;  six 
said  25  per  cent;  one  said  less 
than  25  per  cent;  five  said  more 
than  50  per  cent.  Four  said  their 
situations  are  too  varied  to  tab¬ 
ulate. 

Nine  said  they’re  doing  too 
much  research  and  nine  said 
they  weren’t  doing  enough,  inso¬ 
far  as  faculty  time  is  concerned. 
Insofar  as  student  time  is  con¬ 
cerned,  12  said  they  were  doing 
enough  and  seven  .said  not 
enough.  One  said  they  were  do¬ 
ing  too  much.  The  others  said 
they  have  no  way  to  judge 
whether  too  much  or  too  little 
time  is  spent  on  research. 

Stanford  noted  that  in  the  30 
News  Research  Bulletins  pub¬ 
lished  in  1966  by  ANPA,  39  of 
the  summaries  were  done  in  uni¬ 
versities.  Of  these,  six  were  done 
by  Stanford  faculty  members 
and  two  by  students.  Ten  others 
w'ere  done  by  faculty  members 
in  other  universities  who  re¬ 
ceived  graduate  degrees  at  Stan¬ 
ford.  Stanford  feels  faculties 
should  do  more  research,  but 
that  student  research  on  a  large 
.scale  lacks  reliability.  The  stu¬ 
dents  are,  after  all,  learning. 
They  do  occasionally  turn  out 
some  interesting  work,  how¬ 
ever. 

Texas  said  less  than  five  per¬ 
cent  of  its  faculty  time  is  de¬ 
voted  to  research  in  newspapers 
but  graduate  students  spend 
about  40  percent  of  their  time 
in  research  and  about  one-third 
of  this  is  related  to  newspapers. 
Missouri  requires  research  of  all 
graduate  students.  (These  re¬ 
sponses  are  selected  because 
they  are  typical,  not  atypical.) 

How  Much  Research  Is 

Enough? 

Responses  ranged  from  “silly 
question”  to  “it  all  depends.” 
■The  question,  of  course,  has  no 


.'specific  answer,  Out  was  asked 
to  attempt  to  discover  on  what 
basis  time  and  funds  are  al¬ 
located  to  research  by  the  aca¬ 
demic  community. 

Most  schools  permit  faculty 
members  their  head  and  if  some¬ 
one  comes  up  with  an  idea  or  a 
grant  (usually  from  a  founda¬ 
tion,  sometimes  from  magazines 
and  television,  much  less  often 
from  newspapers)  he  may  pur¬ 
sue  it.  Apparently  considerable 
research  into  newspaper  prac¬ 
tices,  i-eadership  and  history  is 
handled  in  addition  to  full  teach¬ 
ing  duties  and  not  always  for 
extra  money. 

If  money  were  available  what 
news-editorial  oriented  research 
projects  would  you  think  well 
worth  undertaking? 

We  asked  for  no  more  than 
three  suggestions  from  each  re¬ 
spondent. 

Most  of  the  titles  suggested 
were  provocative.  Some  sug¬ 
gested  histories  and  biographies; 
several  suggested  studies  of  at¬ 
titudes  toward  the  various  me¬ 
dia;  several  suggested  studies  of 
political  bias  and  the  effect  of 
newspapers  on  political  cam¬ 
paigns.  Here  are  .some  of  the 
other  suggestions: 

— attitudes  of  high  school 
counselors  toward  newspapers; 

— state  by  state  survey  of 
manpower  needs  in  journalism; 

— effects  of  late  evening  TV 
viewing  of  news  on  morning 
newspaper  readership; 

— workshops  for  junior  col- 
lege  journalism  teachers; 

— establishment  of  quantita¬ 
tive  tool  for  measuring  local 
coverage  by  newspapers; 

— regional  study  of  “gate¬ 
keepers”  of  the  news; 

— experiments  in  how  head¬ 
line  and  news  w'riting  techniques 
affect  readership; 

— study  of  editors’  attitudes 
and  how  these  affect  decisions; 

— studies  of  what  the  readers 
really  want  in  a  newspaper; 

— what  of  human  activity  is 
NOT  reported  and  why; 

— research  on  new  wide  col¬ 
umn  formats; 

— a  study  of  factors  which 
cause  inaccuracies  in  newspa¬ 
pers; 

— study  of  whether  traditional 
form  of  news  stories  valuable; 

— do  people  really  want  solid 
news  (as  contrasted  with  enter¬ 
tainment)  ; 

— study  of  effectiveness  of 
news  gathering  techniques; 

— how  can  metropolitan  pa¬ 
pers  better  meet  demands  of 
urbanization; 

— more  about  how  newspapers 
enter  into  formation  of  public 
opinion; 

— effects  of  use  of  full  color 
photos; 

— ^news  and  editorial  staff 


salaries  in  relation  to  profits  and 
other  salaries; 

— study  of  readership  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  optimum  size  (number  of 
l)ages)  of  newspaper; 

— studies  to  determine  exist¬ 
ing  public  attitudes  toward  press 
in  matters  of  current  contro¬ 
versy,  such  as  press-bar,  Viet¬ 
nam  coveiage,  etc.;  and  others. 

It’s  no  secret  that  some  news¬ 
paper  editors  think  journalism 
research  has  grown  so  esoteric 
it  has  minimum  usefulness  in 
teaching  future  newspaper  prac¬ 
titioners  and  in  helping  editors 
and  reporters  better  perform 
their  daily  tasks. 

This  statement  was  followed 
by  two  questions.  One  asked  for  j 
a  definition  of  the  objectives  of 
research  concerning  the  editorial  ' 
product.  The  second  asked  for  a 
reaction  to  the  editors’  viewpoint  ; 
stated  above. 

Eleven  disagreed  with  the  , 
statement  that  research  is  ex¬ 
cessively  e.soteric.  Four  agreed 
with  the  statement  and  indicated 
that  their  universities  stick  to 
more  practical  subjects  in  re¬ 
search.  Four  gave  both  “yes” 
and  “no”  answers,  indicating 
they  agree  that  editors  think  re- 
.search  is  too  esoteric  but  think 
editors  are  poor  judges  of  what 
makes  worthwhile  research. 
Four  agreed  with  the  statement 
but  think  esoteric  re.search  is  as 
worthwhile  as  “pure”  research 
in  the  sciences  or  other  fields. 

Those  who  disagree  had  some 
rather  sharp  statements  to  make 
about  editors.  One,  who  thinks 
“the  link  between  research  find-  i 
ings  and  their  applicability  to  i 
the  editorial  product  should  be  ^ 
clear  and  direct,”  nevertheless 
thinks  editors  are  unaware  of 
what’s  going  on  in  research.  . 
“They  tend  to  go  off  halfcocked  t 
on  the  basis  of  propagandistic 
reports  published  from  time  to  / 
time  .  .  .  (they)  haven’t  taken 
the  time  to  investigate  the  | 
matter  carefully.  Those  who  | 
have  are  not  opposed  to  the  re-  f 
search  efforts  being  made  in 
journalism  schools  (University  j 
of  North  Carolina),”  | 

In  sum,  those  who  disagreed 
with  the  statement  in  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  felt  that  (1)  editors  , 
don’t  know  what’s  going  on  in  ) 
journalism  and  communications  J 
schools;  (2)  editors  don’t  appre-  ’ 
ciate  the  longrange  value  of 
pure  research;  (3)  newspapers 
aren’t  willing  to  pay  the  freight 
for  more  re.search  directly  ap¬ 
plied  to  editorial  decision-mak¬ 
ing. 

The  questionnaire  asked  if  the 
schools  attempt  to  involve  edi¬ 
tors  in  their  area  in  research 
topics  and  if  editors  are  routine¬ 
ly  informed  of  research  projects 
and  given  reports.  Some  do  at¬ 
tempt  to  involve  editors;  most 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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our  competition  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  big  claims  about  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  their  equipment. 

The  implication,  of  course,  is 
that  nobody  else  has  this  feature 
or  that. 

Well,  compare  the  WOOD  CUS¬ 
TOM  75  equipped  with  the  all 
new  WOOD  2:1  or  3:2  "Heart  of 
the  Press"  Folder*... second  to 
none... now  on  edition,  built 
like  the  rock  of  Gibraltar... fast  j 
as  "Hades"  and  with  every  good 
feature  the  other  guys  claim  to 
have,  plus  lots  more  they  never 
thought  of.  Make  us  prove  it! 

After  all,  in  100  years  of  building 
printing  presses,  you  learn  many 
things... query  our  sales  engin-  j 
eers,  write  us  or  call.  Make  sure 
you  are  getting  the  most  de¬ 
pendable  equipment. 

Don't  forget... 

II#*  httiid 
tiiiurv 
'V*.  iudnif 

_ 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

Call  201  - 756-5700 

*Our  c  hest  is  out . . .  these  newspaper 
folders  are  so  good  that  in  a  Gravure 
Plant,  each  folder  is  turning  out  over 
one  million  copies  daily.  That’s  right 
1,(XX),0(X)...to  our  knowledge  no  one 
else  ran  make  this  claim. 


number  one  in 
newspaper  automation? 


The  Denver  Post,  that’s  who.  And  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  the  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and  News,  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger,  and  the  Dallas  Times-Herald.  And  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  newspapers  of  all  sizes. 

They  all  vote  for  Cutler-Hammer  on  the  ballots 
that  count:  their  specification  of  Cutler-Hammer 
press  drives,  pressroom  and  mailroom  equipment, 
and  electric  power  distribution  equipment  for  their 


Look  first  at  press  drives:  more  than  a  hundred 
units  of  Cutler-Hammer  advanced-design  SCR 
Webmaster  drives  are  now  performing  brilliantly. 
Many  more  installations  of  these  remarkable 
drives  are  now  under  way  and  being  planned. 

Next,  consider  the  mailroom:  virtually  all  of  the 
automated  mailroom  systems  now  in  operation  are 
Cutler-Hammer.  Using  such  Cutler-Hammer  hard¬ 
ware  as  counter-stackers,  stack  transfer  units,  bot¬ 


own  new  plants  and  facilities. 


tom  wrappers,  and  tying-machine  feeders.  And  our 


just-announced  counter-stacker  card  programmer  Quite  a  package?  True.  But  we’re  not  resting 
is  the  final  link  to  complete  circulation/mailroom  on  it.  To  make  sure  you  get  complete  application 
automation.  help,  we’ve  tripled  our  staff  of  Newspaper  Indus- 

And  don’t  forget  our  System  255  Counter  Total-  Sales  Engineers  .  .  .  backed  them  with  an  ex- 
izer  that  does  away  with  production  waste  in  multi-  Ponded  headquarters  organization  and  facilities, 
unit  operations.  Or  our  web  protection  equipment.  24-hour  parts  and  field-service  system 

Or  our  unmatched  “D  Mist”  ink-mist  suppression  eonstontly  guards  your  investment  in  reliability, 
system  that  assures  a  clean  pressroom.  Or  the  job-  For  your  new  or  modernized  facilities,  stay  with 
tailored  Cutler-Hammer  lap-stream  conveyors  to  the  leader.  Make  it  a  point  to  talk  soon  with  your 
interlock  your  pressroom  and  mailroom.  Cutler-Hammer  Printing  Industry  Sales  Engineer. 


OUTLER' HAMMER 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201 


IMIor<)(;KAI»HY 


The  Continuing  Story  of  Pancho  Mansera 


In  July,  11)65,  Jim  Vestal, 
staff  photographer  on  the  16,- 
700-eircuIation  daily  San  Lnis 
Oh/spo  County  (Calif.)  Ttle- 
yram-Trihune,  set  out  to  do  an 
over-all  story  his  loeale’s  Proj- 
ort  Head  Start. 

Thirty  minutes  of  .shootinsr 
convinced  Vestal  he  had  a  better 
story,  one  on  a  little  Ixiy  in  the 
<dass  named  Pancho.  Vestal  had 
already  heard  through  Pancho’s 
teacher  and  Telepram-Tribune 
reporter  Robeil  (Rij))  Hansen 
about  the  boy.  Pancho  .seemed 
to  sum  up  for  Vestal  what  Proj¬ 
ect  Head  Start  was  all  about. 

“When  I  first  leained  of  Head 
Start  and  watched  how  the  bip- 
per  metro  papers  cover  it,”  Jim 
told  us  later,  “it  seemed  to  me 
it  must  Ik"  more  than  photo- 
praphs  of  kids  suckinp  milk 
throuph  straws,  playinp  house, 
nappinp  and  holdinp  hands  with 
the  teacher.  I  tried  to  convey 
this  in  the  Pancho  i)ictures. 

“Pancho  became  a  character 
liefore  my  lens.  Quiet,  unsmil- 
inp.  Underdeveloped  leps  — 
short  leps,  actually,  which  pave 
him  a  bappj’-pants  look.  Not 
mentally  alert.  All  the  inpredi- 
ents  in  a  child  that  make  a  jiro- 
pram  such  as  Head  Start  worth¬ 
while. 

“Also,  the  same  inpredients, 
stranpely  enouph,  to  make  the  the  Head  Start  class  at  Nipomo. 
boy  so  cute  and  appeaUnp.  Un-  Jim’s  amazement,  Pancho 

fortunately  this  underdeveloped  ^ad  prown  an  astonishinp  5  >2 
boy  hadn  t  yet  started  the  niedi-  inches,  he  was  healthy  and 
cation  to  correct  his  defects.  His  ^appv.  He  now  had  lanpuape 
parents  just  didn  t  know  what  Spanish  and 

was  wronp.  Knplish. 

'I'livroid  Uondilion  “It  was  remarkable  the  way 

,  bp  hn<l  developed,”  Jim  recalls. 

Ihe  hve-year-old  boy  was  he  had  sat  quietly  in  a 

Pancho  Mansera,  son  of  >  ex-  schoolroom  as  even-one  plave.l 
ican-American  parents.  His  ,,3  him'.  He  hadn’t 

physical  and  mental  develop-  ^e  was  quick  to 

ment  were  those  of  a  two-year- 
old.  Medical  examination  showed  „«her  children 
a  thyroid  condition  and  malnu-  ,  ,  .  .  , 

trition.  He  actually  had  to  be  ^  warnUh  toward  the 

larried  bodily  to  the  plav-ami-  j'ttle  fellow  by  this  time  -  hav- 

work  exercises  in  which  the  *1“^ 

other  children  took  part.  He  was  l»*’•■«onal  problems  And  now  hi- 
apathetic,  disinterested,  a  loner.  personality-plus. 

Vestal  caupht  and  photo-  f  Events 

praphed  a  fleetinp  smile  from 

Pancho  to  his  teacher.  This  1k>-  The  before-and-after  jihotos 
came  the  lead  shot  of  a  picture  Pancho  and  Hansen’s  stories 
pape  on  Head  Start  in  the  Tele-  on  Project  Head  Start  were 
pram-Tribune.  sent  to  the  orpanization’s  parent 

After  the  oripinal  story  was  Economic  Opportunity, 

done,  Wstal  and  Hansen,  who  This  set  off  a  chain  of  events, 
wrote  the  text,  lost  track  of  In  Aupust,  1966,  Pancho  was 
Pancho.  He  didn’t  turn  up  in  the  named  “National  Head  Start 
public  .school  system  as  planned.  {Contitiued  on  ynye  .50) 


PANCHO  IN  JUNE,  1965 — Jim  Vestal's  "fleeting 
smile"  picture  which  later  became  the  Head  Start 
cover  shot  .  .  . 


PANCHO  IN  JULY,  1966— Jim  Vestal's  picture  of 
a  readily-smiling  Pancho  after  a  year  with  Head 
Start  .  .  . 


PANCHO  IN  MARCH,  1967 — Vestal's  shot  of  Pancho,  LBJ,  and  a 
premiere  at  the  White  House  .  .  . 
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But  you  can  straighten  out 
most  everything  else. 


Keeping  parallel  lines  parallel  and  buildings  looking  erect  is 
ordtnari  ly  the  camera's  job— swings  and  tilts,  and  other  movements. 

But  suppose  your  camera  doesn't  have  any,  or  they  aren't 
extreme  enough,  what  then?  No  problem! 

You  can  take  care  of  it  all  in  the  printing  if  you  have  a  Durst  S-45 
enlarger.  It  has  all  the  facilities  for  perspective  control,  whether 
you  want  to  correct  distortion  or  introduce  it,  for  effect: 

(t)  tilting  negative  carrier  (2)  tilting  enlarger  head  (3)  swinging 
lens  mount,  and  (4)  tilting  baseboard. 

And  each  movement  has  its  own  calibrated,  coordinate  scale. 

This  not  only  simplifies  making  the  adjustments,  but  also 
permits  duplicating  them  at  any  time. 

Even  if  you  never  use  these  special  features,  you'll  enjoy  the  other 
S-45  qualities:  famous  Durst  reflex/condenser  system;  inter¬ 
changeable  drawer-type  condensers;  3-lens  turret;  filter  drawer 
between  light  source  and  negative;  counterbalanced  enlarging 
head  and  baseboard,  the  latter  with  a  foot-pedal  release  so  it  can 
be  raised  to  any  height  and  lowered  even  to  the  floor. 

The  Durst  S-45  handles  any  size  negatives  from  35mm  to  4x5. 

For  all  its  flexibility,  it  is  rugged, 

frock-steady  and  rigid.  Which  is 

what  you'd  expect  in  a  professional 
unit  with  a  starting  price  of  $699. 

We'll  send  you  more  information 
^  if  you  write,  also  "how-it's-done" 

explanation  of  distortion  control 
with  Durst  enlargers. 

1  Durst  U.S.A,  Inc.  (PTP  Division) 

Carden  City,  N.Y.  11533.  Subsidiary  of 
,  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries, 

I  Inc.  (In  Canada:  Braun  Electric 

V  li  Canada  Ltd.,  Malton,  Ontario) 


Pancho 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


Child  of  the  Year.”  OEO  Direc¬ 
tor  Sargent  Shriver  made  the 
announcement  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  before  500  delegates  to 
the  G.I.  Forum,  an  organization 
of  Mexican-American  veterans. 
Vestal  covered  this  story  and 
made  negatives  available  to 
OEO. 

Vestal’s  photo  of  Pancho  and 
Shriver  were  on  the  front  page 
of  Head  Start’s  September  news¬ 
letter.  Shriver  asked  Vestal  for 
all  the  negatives  he  had  taken 
of  Pancho  during  the  previous 
year.  Pancho  became  a  cover 
boy  on  various  other  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  pamphlets  and  publi¬ 
cations.  Blow-ups  were  made  of 


the  Vestal  shots  and  included  as 
a  separate  panel  in  OEO’s  War 
on  Pov'erty  travelling  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibit.  Vestal’s  first 
photo  of  Pancho  was  the  front 
cov'er  of  a  handsome  64-pag3 
brochure  entitled  “An  Invitation 
to  Help  HEAD  START  Child 
Development  Programs.”  The 
picture  also  went  on  a  small 
flyer  about  Head  Start  which 
was  made  available  to  communi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  country  and 
to  general  inquiries  about  the 
program. 

Film  Crew 

In  the  fall  of  1966,  OEO  sent 
a  film  crew’  to  San  Luis  Obispo 
to  shoot  a  24-minute  color  docu¬ 
mentary  of  Pancho,  his  class, 
his  parents  and  Vestal.  By  now 
Pancho  w’as  attending  a  regular 
kindergarten. 


LADY  BIRD  JOHNSON  autographs  a  program  for  Jim  Vestal, 
left.  Henry  Grennan,  Pancho's  Head  Start  teacher,  is  on  the 
right. 


I'd  rather  dry-to-dry...than  wet-to-wet 


PROCESSORS  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

Are  you  sick  and  tired  of  inconsistent  wet-to-wet  tray  development 
too?  Then  fill  in  the  coupon  below.  Drop  it  in  the  mail  today.  We’ll 
rush  you  the  facts  on  how  LogEflo  dry-to-dry  film  processors  make 
the  difference  in  cutting  costs  and  increasing  film  quality. 


-CITY. 


£og£fronic8  ina. 


7001  LOISDALE  RO.  •  SPRINGFIELD,  VA.  22150  •  (703)  971-1400 


“I  don’t  think  Pancho  ever 
really  knew  who  I  was  or  what 
I  did  when  I  came  around  to 
his  schoolroom  over  the  years,” 
Vestal  says.  “And  even  during 
the  first  filming  of  the  movie  he 
wasn’t  sure  what  I  was  doing 
there.  Although  I  really  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  corrective 
medical  and  physical  develop¬ 
ment,  I  W’as  happy  that  so  much 
W’as  coming  his  w’ay  through  my 
photographs.” 

On  Feb.  28,  1967,  the  White 
House  Office  announced  that 
Mrs.  Johnson  would  be  hostess 
to  a  premiere  of  the  film, 
“Pancho.”  The  news  release 
credited  Jim  Vestal  with  first 
discovering  Pancho. 

Pancho;  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Simon  Mansera;  Henry 
Grennan,  Pancho’s  Head  Start 
teacher;  Dr.  William  J.  Tibbs, 
his  pediatrician ;  Mrs.  Marie 
Burt,  the  Head  Start  nurse;  and 
Vestal  were  invited  to  the  White 
House  premiere  of  “Pancho”  on 
March  13.  (OEO  commissioned 
Jim  to  shoot  the  White  House 
ceremonies  and  his  pictures  went 
into  the  Head  Start  newsletter 
for  April,  1967.) 

‘Jim’ 

“The  w’armest  and  most  sur¬ 
prising  thing  happened  to  me 
that  afternoon  after  we  met 
with  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  at  the  White  House,” 
Jim  recalls. 

“Pancho,  w’alking  down  the 
hotel  hallway,  reached  over  and 
grabbed  my  hand.  He  looked  up 
at  me  and  asked,  ‘What’s  your 
name?’  I  replied,  ‘Jim.’  It  was 
only  on  that  day  —  almost  21 
months  after  I  first  took  his  f>ic- 
ture  in  the  Head  Start  ciass 
that  he  realized  I  was  a  friend 
to  him,  and  not  just  a  grown-up 
with  two  cameras  strung  around 
his  neck. 

“I’m  now  ‘Jim’  to  Pancho.” 
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i/brified  Capability 


Sam  Snead  has  been  winning  trophies  for  more  than  30  years  —  has  won  more  PGA  tournaments  than  any  golfer  in  history. 


Many  years  of  championship  performance 
verify  Eaton  Yale  &  Towne  capability 


The  pin-tumbler  lock  was  invented  by  Linus  This  is  a  late  model  of  the  familiar  fountain  Through  the  years  since  1911,  Eaton  Yale  & 

Yale  in  1868  Today,  YALE'*  is  still  the  lead-  dispenser  produced  for  over  35  years  by  Towne  has  become  the  world's  leading  inde- 

ership  brand  for  security  and  high  styling,  out  Subsidiary,  The  Dole  Valve  Company  pendent  producer  of  heavy-duty  truck  axles. 


In  product  performance,  as  in  golf,  capability  can  be  verified.  One  test  is  sheer  “staying 

power.”  Does  the  product  have  what  it  takes  to  lead  the  market,  year  after  year?  □  Many 

Eaton  Yale  &  Towne  products  have  demonstrated  such  excellence  of  performance  over  a  long 

for  more  about  period.  In  doing  so,  they  show  continuing  technological  improvements, 

[aion  Yale  &  Towne,  soundness  of  design,  and  verify  their  ability  to  serve  varied  markets. 

our  new  28  page  products  now  being  developed  will  draw  upon  this  rich  back- 

coloi  book, 

PANORAMA  "  ground  of  “staying  power”  to  emerge  as  champions  in  their  fields. 

TESTED  .  TRUSTED  PRODUCTS  SINCE  1868  •  Tiuck  &  OH  Highway  Componenis  •  Materials  Handling  &  Consiruction  Equipment  •  Control  Systems  &  General  Products  •  Passenger  Car  Products  •  locks  &  Builders’  Hardware 


100  ERIEVIEW  PIA7A  •  CUVEIANO  OHIO  44114 
furmerty  Eaton  Marvjtaciunng  Company 
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What  do  these  newspapers 
have  in  common? 


§.tiitcsnwnjj 


Sanfrancfstti '  ‘.Ixatnintt: 
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The  Sta-Hi  Stacker 


These  are  some  of  the  newspapers  who  have  auto¬ 
mated  their  mailrooms  with  the  rugged,  compact,  accu¬ 
rate  Sta-Hi  Stacker.  Counting  and  stacking  at  press 
speeds  up  to  70,000  papers  per  hour,  the  Sta-Hi  Stacker 
has  cut  costs  and  increased  efficiency  in  mailroom  after 
mailroom. 

Each  newspaper  mailroom  operation  has  its  particular 
problems.  Each  layout  is  different.  Each  need  unique. 
That’s  why  the  flexibility  of  Sta-Hi  Stacker,  coupled 
with  the  newspaper  “firing  line”  experience  of  Sta-Hi 
Systems  Engineering,  is  so  important.  Sta-Hi  will  help 
you  lay  out  your  mailroom  whether  it  be  in  a  new  plant 
or  a  redesign  of  your  present  facility.  No  job  is  too  small; 
no  job  too  large.  Just  ask  any  one  of  these  papers: 


Detroit  NEWS 

Garden  City  (LONG  ISLAND)  NEWSDAY 
Hartford  COURANT 

Honolulu  STAR  BULLETIN  AND  ADVERTISER 
Houston  CHRONICLE 

LaFayette  (IND.)  JOURNAL  AND  COURIER 
Little  Rock  (ARK.)  ARKANSAS  DEMOCRAT 
Los  Angeles  HERALD-EXAMINER 
Louisville  COURIER-JOURNAL 
New  York  NEWS 

Portland  (ORE.)  OREGONIAN  AND  JOURNAL 
Providence  (R.  1.)  JOURNAL 
Riverside  (CALIF.)  PRESS-ENTERPRISE 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  TIMES-UNION 

Rotterdam  (HOLLAND)  NIEUWE  ROTTERDAMSE  COURANT 

San  Antonio  LIGHT 

San  Diego  UNION-TRIBUNE 

San  Francisco  EXAMINER 

San  Gabriel  (W.  COVINA.  CALIF.)  VALLEY  TRIBUNE 

San  Jose  (CALIF.)  MERCURY-NEWS 

Seattle  (WASH.)  POST  INTELLIGENCER 

Stockholm  (SWEDEN)  DAGENS  NYHETER 

Suffolk  County  (LONG  ISLAND)  SUN 

Topeka  (KAN.)  CAPITAL-JOURNAL 

Vancouver  (B.  C.)  PACIFIC  PRESS  LTD. 

Van  Nuys  (CALIF.)  VALLEY  NEWS  AND  GREEN  SHEET 
Washington  (D  C.)  DAILY  NEWS 


Allentown  (PA.)  CALL-CHRONICLE 
Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  PRESS 
Boise  (IDAHO)  STATESMAN 
Bristol-Levittown  (PA.)  NEWSPAPERS 
Camden  (N.  J.)  COURIER-POST 
Colorado  Springs  TELEGRAPH-GAZETTE 
Copenhagen  (DENMARK)  POLITIKEN 
Dallas  NEWS 

Denver  (COLO.)  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 
Des  Moines  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE 


Then  talk  to  your  Sta-Hi  Regional  Manager.  He  has 
newspaper  experience  and  talks  your  language. 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 
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don’t.  Some  send  findings  rou¬ 
tinely  to  editors  in  their  states, 
most  don’t.  Only  a  few  regard 
routine  involvement  of  editors  as 
desirable  on  any  sort  of  con¬ 
tinuing  basis.  Rather,  the  schools 
identifying  themselves  as  more 
heavily  involved  in  research  by 
and  large  will  make  findings 
available  and  are  glad  to  co¬ 
operate  but  don’t  want  to  load 
editors  with  stuff  they  haven’t 
requested. 

So  what  did  we  prove? 

For  one  thing,  we  proved  that 
journalism  professors,  like  news¬ 
papers,  own  a  w’ide  assortment 
of  philosophies  and  have  their 
own  good  reasons  for  thinking 
and  teaching  as  they  do.  We  re¬ 
discovered  that  the  educational 
community  is  anxious  for  closer 
liaison  with  practitioners  in 
newspapering  and  also  that 
while  some  aim  at  turning  out 
newspaper  people,  others  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  whole  broad  field 
of  how  Americans  receive  infor¬ 
mation,  from  whatever  source, 
and  whether  the  information  is 
meaningful. 

It’s  obvious  that  so-called 
esoteric  research  remains,  quan¬ 
titatively,  a  relatively  small  part 
of  the  total  research  picture 
throughout  the  country  and  it 
must  be  granted  that  even  this 
research  is  not  without  mean¬ 
ing.  In  terms  of  the  heaviest 
concentration  of  mature  schol¬ 
arly  effort,  however,  it  appears 
that  communications  research, 
as  opposed  to  journalism  re¬ 
search,  pre-empts  some  major 
and  exceptional  talent.  The  out¬ 
pouring  of  this  talent  is  not  be¬ 
ing  made  relevant,  if  it  can  be 
made  so,  to  newspapers. 

We  do  not  dispute  our  re¬ 
spondents  in  their  defense  of 
“pure”  research  nor  do  we 
dispute  those  who  argue  for  a 
balance  in  research  or  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  explore  new  fron¬ 
tiers.  We  are  concerned,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  challenge  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  an  exploratory  intellect 
lies  along  paths  apparently  re¬ 
mote  from  involvement  in  daily 
newspaper  wanting  and  produc¬ 
tion  and  that  academia  seems  to 
find  difficulty  in  applying  its 
disciplines  to  improving  the 
work-a-day  stuff  of  newspaper 
content. 

We  would  agree  that  the  uni¬ 
versities  must  be  more  concerned 
with  the  students’  needs  than 
the  recruiting  problems  of  edi¬ 
tors.  It’s  what  the  recruit  does 
with  what  he  is  taught  that 
bothers  us;  his  lack  of  ability  to 
relate  his  education  to  the  needs 
of  his  community  and  his  appar¬ 
ent  lack  of  concern,  despite 
rather  lofty  training,  with  the 
need  to  comprehend  the  major 


Current  Research  Topics 

Current  research  topics  of  possible  interest  to  editors: 
Attitudes  of  High  School  Students  Toward  Newspapers  (Colo¬ 
rado) 

Anticipated  Employee  Demand  and  Qualifications  Among  Se¬ 
lected  Florida  Mass  Media  through  1980  (Florida) 

What  the  Press  Is  Doing  and  (^an  Do  to  Seek  a  Solution  in  the 
Free  Press-Fair  Trial  Controvei'sy  (Florida) 

The  Advertising  Agency  Industry  in  Atlanta  and  the  Southeast 
(Georgia) 

A  Comparison  of  the  Kennedy  Assassination  Coverage  by  Two 
Major  Wire  Services  (Georgia) 

Allocation  of  Budgets  to  News  Side  (Illinois) 

Recruiting  and  Training  of  Copyreaders  (Indiana,  for  APME) 
Is  a  Separate  State  News  Agency  for  Small  Papers  Justified? 
(Indiana) 

Does  a  Wire  Editor  Really  Know  His  Readers?  (Kansas) 
Readability  Study  of  Editorials  in  Kansas  New'spapers  (Kansas) 
Effect  of  Source  and  Message  Credibility  in  a  Current  News 
Storj'  (LSU) 

Public  Opinion,  the  Media  and  Traffic  Safety  in  Baton  Rouge, 
1965-67  (LSU) 

A  Study  of  Gov.  Romney’s  Press  Relations  (Michigan  State) 

A  Study  of  Student  Attitudes  Toward  Their  Hometown  News¬ 
paper  (Michigan  State) 

Effect  of  Press  Association  Wire  Speedup  on  Wire  Content 
and  on  Newspaper  Use  of  Wire  Material  (Minnesota) 

Press  Coverage  of  the  Performing  Arts  in  the  U.S.  (Minnesota) 
Readership  Attitude  Study  of  Columbia  New’spaper  Readers, 
first  by  survey  and  then  by  Q-technique  (Missouri) 

Study  of  Public  Health  Communications  (Missouri) 

The  Babcock-Penne  Gubernatorial  Race,  1964  (Montana) 

Many  articles  in  the  Montana  Journalism  Review  recommended 
(Montana) 

An  M,  A,  study  of  procedure  for  storj'  editing  using  the  IBM 
30  computer  and  the  2250  display  device  (North  Carolina) 

A  Study  of  Community  Opinion  in  a  Small  N.  C.  Town  (with 
regard  to  a  weekly  paper’s  going  daily)  (North  Carolina) 
Editorial  Planning  (Northwestern) 

Problems  of  U.S.  Press  Coverage:  Poland  (Northwestern) 
News  Reporting  of  Jazz  Music,  1890  to  1927  (Oklahoma) 

Field  Coverage  in  Vietnam  by  USAF’s  Hometowm  News  Center 
(Oklahoma) 

Comparison  of  Two  Methods  of  Measuring  Newspaper  Item 
Readership  (Oregon) 

Split-run  Tests  of  Newspaper  Items  as  Related  to  Style,  Typog¬ 
raphy  and  Position  (Oregon) 

Study  of  Government  News  Control  in  Vietnam  (Penn  State) 
Case  Study  of  the  Washington  Star’s  Coverage  of  the  Bobby 
Baker  Case  (Penn  State  papers  must  be  willing  to  pay  microfilm 
cost) 

Test  of  comprehensibility  and  interest  in  two  forms  of  a  news 
stor>',  one  in  Q  and  A  form,  sponsored  by  ANPA  (Stanford) 
Effect  of  Newspaper  Editorial  Support  in  Arizona  Local,  County 
and  State  Elections  During  Past  20  years  (Stanford) 

Studv  of  Typography  of  Women’s  Pages,  for  ANPA  (Syracuse) 
Religious  News  Coverage  in  the  U.  S.  (Syracuse) 

Study  of  Wire  Editors  Selection  of  Science  News  (Washington) 
Reporting  in  the  Legislature.  A  Study  of  Newsmen  and  their 
Sources  (Washington) 


movements  (revolutions,  if  you 
will)  of  our  time  and  how  the 
press  relates  to  them. 

Though  this  was  admittedly  a 
fairly  superficial  glimpse  of  the 
total  field,  we  noted  with  men¬ 
tion  of  research  into  newspaper 
treatment  of  the  great  issues  of 
our  time  and  how  better  to  ex¬ 
plain  them  to  readers.  We  also 
noted  little  if  any  reference  to 
the  editorial  future  in  terms  of 
how  newspaper  content  is  shift¬ 
ing,  if  it  is. 

Editors  have  long  since  lost 


their  antipathy  toward  J-school 
products  as  such.  We  would  like 
to  see  now  an  evaluation  of  how 
they’re  performing. 

Recommendations : 

The  ASNE,  through  officers 
and  committees,  should  take 
more  initiative  in  maintaining 
active  liaison  with  journalism 
educators.  Since  the  AEJ  is  the 
educators’  central  association, 
ASNE  should  join  or  see  that  an 
official  delegate  attends  the  AEJ 
conventions,  or  both. 


Members  of  ASNE  who  par¬ 
ticipate  on  accreditation  teams 
visiting  journalism  schools 
should  be  encouraged  to  make 
reports  on  their  findings  and 
their  personal  reactions  to  the 
Society,  both  to  the  president 
and  the  committee  on  education 
on  journalism. 

ASNE  convention  programs 
should  include  more  discussions 
of  journalism  education  and 
allow  for  more  dialogue  between 
professors  and  practitioners. 

ANPA  has  the  staff  (and  we 
don’t)  and  the  desire  to  keep  up 
with  research  and  to  maintain 
closer  observation  of  journalism 
education.  The  Society  should 
cooperate  more  closely  with 
ANPA  in  this  area. 

ASNE  should  encourage  its 
members  to  maintain  closer  con¬ 
tact  with  journalism  schools  in 
their  areas. 

We  REALLY  ought  to  come 
up  with  ideas  for  research  (and 
money?)  just  to  show  these 
guys. 

There  ought  to  be  a  clearing 
house  of  research  topics  to  avoid 
duplication  and  encourage  co¬ 
ordination  and  to  give  us  a  place 
to  send  those  ideas. 

Committee  on  Education 
in  Journalism 
Mark  Ethridge,  Jr. 
Frank  Hoag,  Jr. 

Herbert  Klein 
Herbert  Lundy 
Holt  McPherson 
Sylvan  Meyer,  Chairnuuij 


Evans  to  Moscow  I 

CBS  News  Correspondertil 
Robert  M.  Evans  has  been  named  4 
CBS  News  Moscow  Correspond-  I 
ent,  it  was  announced  by  Gordoa  • 
Manning,  director  of  newi ! 
Evans  has  been  Southern  Bu¬ 
reau  chief,  headquartered  in , 
Atlanta.  After  graduating  from 
the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  (1952)  and  earning  two 
law  degrees  (from  Oxford  Uni-; 
versity,  England,  in  1957  and 
Yale  Law  School  in  1958),  Evam 
decided  on  a  career  in  broadcaet 
journalism  and  joined  radio  sta-^ 
tion  WMCA,  New  York,  in  1958 
as  a  writer  and  producer  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  and  special  broad¬ 
casts.  He  studied  Chinese  at 
Yale. 


College  Info  Officer 

Providence,  R.  I- 
Philip  C.  Johnson,  a  member 
of  the  news  staff  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Uni^ 
has  been  appointed  information 
officer  at  Rhode  Island  College. 
He  succeeds  James  H.  Bissland 
III,  who  has  been  named  director 
of  publications  at  the  college. 
Bissland  came  to  the  public  in¬ 
formation  post  from  the  From- 
dence  Journal-Bulletin  in  1964. 
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Jar, 

jolt,  Joggle, 
Jounce.. 


Why  does  one  machine  do  that  to  another  ? 
Simple.  People  at  John  Deere  would 
rather  shake  up  a  mannequin  than  a  customer. 
Engineers  at  John  Deere  are  working  on 
ways  to  control  jars  and  jolts  so  that  men 
can  work  in  greater  comfort. 

During  field  tests,  engineers  record 
bounces  and  vibrations  then  feed  these 


characteristics  such  as  suspension  and  shock 
absorption.  Tests  indicate  the  best  ride  for 
different  conditions  and  different  operators. 
The  human  element  is  vital  to  increased 
productivity  ...  a  man  who  feels  fresh  works 
efficiently  far  longer  than  one  buffeted 
by  jars,  jolts,  joggles,  and  jounces. 


ims 

ons 

and 

een 

we 


measurements  into  a  computer.  In  the  lab, 
they  seat  a  mannequin  on  a  special  shake 
table  and  wire  it  to  recording  instruments. 
With  the  aid  of  the  computer,  they  vary 
possible  field  conditions  and  riding 


If  you  need  information  or  photographs 
for  your  farm  or  industrial  equipment 
story,  write:  Public  Relations  Department, 
Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  Illinois  6l  265 
or  telephone  309/792-4181. 


I  BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Ambrose  Bierce: 
Satirical  Writer 


By  Bill  Ward 

DeparlmrnI  of  JoiirnaliMii 
l’nive^^i^y  of  !\«‘vada.  R»*in> 

Review,  v.t.  To  set  your  wis¬ 
dom  (holding  not  a  doubt  of  it. 
Although  in  truth  there’s  nei¬ 
ther  bone  nor  skin  to  it)  At 
work  upon  a  book,  and  so  read 
out  of  it.  The  qualities  that  you 
have  first  read  into  it. — from 
The  Devil’s  Dictionary. 

*  *  * 

AMBROSE  BIERCE:  A  Bioitrunhy.  By 
Richard  O’Connor.  Little.  Brown 
and  Company.  333  paires.  $6.95. 


THE  ENLARGED  DEVIL’S  DICTION¬ 
ARY.  By  Ambrose  Bierce.  Com¬ 
piled  and  edited  by  Ernest  J.  Hop¬ 
kins.  Douldeday.  $6.95. 

In  1914  he  disappeared  into 
Mexico,  never  to  be  traced,  but 
today  Ambrose  Bierce  —  as 
journalist  and  short  story  writer 
— refuses  to  lie  forgotten.  He 
seems  assigned  to  immortality, 
a  destiny  which  he  indicated  in 
his  Devil’s  Dictionary  was  not 
I  half  bad: 

Immortality,  n.  A  toy  which 
J  people  cry  for.  And  on  their 
I  knees  apply  for.  Dispute,  con- 
1  tend  and  lie  for.  And  if  allowed, 

I  Would  be  right  proud,  Kternally 
to  die  for. 

I..egends  Live 

I  His  credentials  for  immortal¬ 
ity  are  varied — and  commingled 
w’ith  legend,  which  poses  a 
problem  of  unsorting  for  the 
biographer. 

i  As  a  columnist  for  Hearst 

j  from  1887  to  1910,  he  lashed  a 

I  “satirical  whip,”  as  he  himself 

I  called  it,  at  the  nation.  One  of 

the  most  controversial  of  jour¬ 
nalists,  he  has  been  variably  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “Hearst’s  chained 
bulldog,”  “a  kind  of  West  Coast 
Samuel  Johnson,”  “Almighty 
God”  Bierce,  and  “an  American 
Swift  and  Shaw.” 

As  a  short  story  writer,  he 
has  been  called  the  greatest 
master  of  the  supernatural  to 
appear  in  American  letters  be¬ 
tween  the  time  of  Edgar  Allan 
j  Poe  and,  in  this  day,  perhaps 
j  Shirley  Jackson  as  she  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  “The  Lottery.” 

For  wit  in  journalism,  he  was 
brother  to  Peter  Porcupine  (be¬ 
fore  him)  and  to  H.  L.  Mencken 
(after  him).  Bierce’s  humor  left 
a  snaggled,  unhealing  wound  — 
an  incisorish  wit. 

Wit,  n.  The  salt  with  which 
the  American  humorist  spoils 
his  intellectual  cookery  by  leav¬ 
ing  it  out. 


All  in  all,  this  seems  to  be 
the  Year  of  Bierce.  Two  books 
aln*ady:  his  Dictionary’  enlarged 
by  855  definitions  extracted  by 
Prof.  Ernest  J.  Hopkins  (Ari¬ 
zona  State)  from  columns.  The 
other:  a  biography  by  Richard 
O’Connor,  his  fourth  about  w’rit- 
ers  and  journalists  (Bennett, 
Harte,  London). 

A  bit  of  warning  is  in  order. 
The  last  Year  of  Bierce,  when 
four  biographies  were  published, 
was  1929  —  and  look  at  what 
happened. 

Bierce  Revival 

Why  the  Bierce  revival?  He 
has  l>een  dead  for  50  years,  pre¬ 
sumably;  no  one  can  be  sure  in 
his  case. 

Maybe  it  issues  from  a  need 
today  for  his  kind  of  slashing, 
irreverent,  indiscriminate  wit. 
Since  Mencken,  wit  has  learned 
the  face  of  respectfulness.  Al¬ 
though  journalism  is  redundant 
today  with  competent  epigram- 
mists,  essayists,  and  some  satir¬ 
ists,  none  who  strides  with  the 
intransigence  of  Bierce  has 
achieved  national  reputation.  He 
challenged  railroad  empires 
(“railrogues,”  he  called  Hunt¬ 
ington  and  Stanford),  the  Span- 
ish-American  War,  socialism, 
the  growing  power  of  newspa¬ 
pers  —  all  powerful  thrusts  at 
the  turn  of  this  century. 

For  a  purgative  humor,  mod¬ 
em  readers  must  turn  to  the 
past,  and  find  the  likes  of  Bierce 
in  history: 

History,  n.  An  account  mostly 
false,  of  events  mostly  unim¬ 
portant,  which  are  brought  about 
by  rulers  mostly  knaves,  and 
soldiers,  most  fools. 

Perhaps,  the  revival  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  Bierce’s  dual  roles  as 
fiction  writer  and  journalist.  In 
American  history,  journalism 
and  fiction  have  been  dual 
tracks.  Bierce  was  one  to  walk 
the  tracks,  both  rails  at  the 
same  time.  He  specialized  in 
grotesque  tales  about  the  Civil 
War.  'They  provide  more  shock 
than  those  by  Poe,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  the  snareness  of  Bierce’s 
newspaper  style  heightened  the 
impact,  while  Poe’s  rich  word 
tapestries  softened  decimation 
and  dis.solution.  In  the  direction 
of  terror,  Poe  was  an  insistent 
push;  Bierce  was  a  sudden  and 
sharp  shove. 


Possibly,  the  renewed  inter¬ 
est  in  Bierce  sprouts  from  his 
strange  disappearance,  at  71,  on 
assignment  to  Mexico.  Mysteries 
are  good  for  the  Future  Book 
— and  for  periodic  revivals. 

O’Connor’s  biography  is  thus 
a  retelling  of  a  good  story.  He 
adds  nothing  to  the  facts  of 
Bierce’s  life,  nor  to  the  legends. 
The  biography  is  competent  — 
an  expert  summary  of  what  has 
lieen  w’ritten  before.  Besides 
what  new  can  be  said  of  Bierce; 
in  his  own  day  his  life  was  so 
scrutinized  that  little  could  be 
hidden.  Carey  McWilliams,  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  \atwn,  wrote  the 
first  biography,  in  1929.  A  half 
dozen  others  have  followed. 

Only  the  evaluation  of  his 
literature  is  open  to  variation, 
that  and  the  mystery  of  his  dis¬ 
appearance,  and  the  inability  of 
romantics  to  believ’e  that  Bierce 
could  be  dead. 

Dead,  adj.  Done  with  the 
work  of  breathing;  done  With 
all  the  world;  the  madrace  run 
Through  to  the  end;  the  golden 
goal  Attained  and  found  to  be 
a  hole! 

Of  principal  interest,  there¬ 
fore,  are  some  of  O’Connor’s 
variables: 

About  Bierce' !t  ponition  in 
American  literature:  “Today’s 
black  humorists  could,  however, 
meet  him  with  profit.  He  is  their 
natural  father.  As  in  all  such 
paternity  cases  there  would  be 
resentment  and  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  but  the  experience  would  be 
unforgettable.” 

About  the  hei^t  theory  of  his 
disappearance,  while  trying  to 
catch  up  with  Pancho  Villa: 
Somewhere  from  Chihuanhua  to 
Ojinaga,  wounded  or  ill,  he  died 
unknown  in  pesthouse,  hospital, 
troop  train,  or  in  the  wild  by 
himself  —  as  one  researcher, 
Edward  H.  Smith,  has  written 
“with  nothing  more  articulate 
than  the  winds  and  stars  for 
witness.” 

Prinlrr’s  Devil 

About  Bierce's  birth  as  writ¬ 
er:  “He  became  the  printer’s 
devil  on  the  Northern  Indianian 
.  .  .  Learning  to  set  type  and 
doing  all  the  dirty  work  around 
the  back  shop  of  a  rural  news¬ 
paper  was,  in  those  days,  almost 
the  classic  beginning  for  an 
American  w’riter.” 

And  about  newspapers,  Bierce 
struck  only  a  few  definitions, 
but  they  were  acidic: 

Reporter,  n.  A  writer  who 
guesses  his  way  to  the  truth  and 
dispels  it  with  a  tempest  of 
words. 

Photograph,  n.  A  picture 
painted  by  the  sun  without  in¬ 
struction  in  art.  It  is  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  work  of  an  Apache, 
but  not  quite  so  good  as  that  of 
a  Cheyenne. 


Editor,  n.  (it  is  one  of  the 
longest  definitions  in  the  Dic¬ 
tionary,  and  includes  this  com¬ 
ment)  .  .  .  the  editor  spills  his 
will  along  the  paper  and  cuts  it 
oflf  in  lengths  to  suit.  And  at 
intervals  from  behind  the  veil 
of  the  temple  is  heard  the  voice 
of  the  foreman  demanding  three 
inches  of  wit  and  six  lines  of 
religious  meditation,  or  bidding 
him  turn  off  the  wi.sdom  and 
whack  up  some  pathos. 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

A  second  book,  “Robber 
Baron,”  by  Edward  J.  Gal¬ 
lagher,  editor  of  the  Laconia 
(N.H.)  Evening  Citizen,  is  being 
published.  It’s  the  story  of  Mark 
Shinburn,  bank  burglar,  who 
escaped  from  the  state  prison  at 
Concord,  N.H.,  and  fled  to 
Europe,  where  he  bought  a 
castle  and  title.  Due  to  a  heavy 
sale  of  Gallagher’s  first  book,  a 
biography  of  Stilson  Hutchins, 
founder  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post,  a  new  and  revised 
edition  is  being  brought  out.  The 
editor  has  a  third  book  in  prep¬ 
aration,  dealing  with  hilarious 
sessions  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Legislature  in  the  187()s. 

The  Seibundo-Shinkosha  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Tokyo,  is  publishing 
a  Japanese  edition  of  “Copy 
Capsules”  by  Hal  Stebbins, 
contributing  editor  of  Printers' 
Ink  and  head  of  the  Los  Angeles 
advertising  agency  that  bears 
his  name.  The  American  edition, 
published  by  McGraw’-Hill,  is  an 
authoritative  source-book  for 
advertising  practitioners  and  a 
standard  text  in  many  universi¬ 
ties.  It  is  a  distillation  of  the 
author’s  35-year  background  in 
journalism  and  advertising. 

The  sixth  edition  of  “News¬ 
papers  on  Microfilm”  has  been 
published  by  the  Library  of 
Congress.  It  has  21,700  entries 
on  its  487  pages.  Some  4,640 
foreign  newspapers  from  136 
countries  are  represented.  The 
paperback  book  may  be  obtained 
for  $6  from  the  Card  Division, 
Library  of  Congress,  Building 
159,  Navy  Yard  Annex,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20541. 

Richard  Starnes,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  corres¬ 
pondent  based  in  Washington, 
has  written  a  novel,  “Requiem 
In  Utopia”  (Trident  Press. 
June  29).  It’s  about  an  Amer¬ 
ican  journalist  and  some  CIA 
agents  in  neutral  Sweden  in  this 
time  of  Cold  War  between  the 
East  and  West  and  hot  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 
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SY>DICATES 


At*nrkw  senes  more  than  100  newspa- 

llCaUS  pg,.g  United  States  and 

w  *14  Canada  and  more  than  200 

Jewish  Agency  arouncl  the  world. 

A  mow  will  preside  over  ob- 
Robert  H.  Amow,  New  York  servance  later  this  year  in  this 
real  estate  investor  and  com-  co”.ntry  and  abroad  of  the  fif- 
munal  leader,  has  been  elected  tieth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
president  of  the  Jewish  Tele-  ing  of  the  Jewish  Correspond- 
graphic  Agency,  worldwide  news  ence  Bureau,  forerunner  of  the 
sendee  collecting  and  distribut-  telegraphic  agency,  in  The 
ing  news  and  information  con-  Hague  in  1917. 
ceming  the  Jewish  people  and  .\mow  succeeds  Eleazar  Lip- 
the  State  of  Israel.  sky,  attorney  and  novelist,  who 

.•\rnow,  who  is  42,  is  a  .native  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
of  Boston  and  was  educated  Board.  Edward  Ginsberg,  asso- 
there,  receiving  a  degree  from  ciate  general  chaimia.n  of  the 
the  Massachusetts  College  of  I'nited  Jewish  .Appeal,  and 
Pharmacy.  He  went  into  real  Philip  Slomovitz,  editor  and 
estate  after  World  War  II  sen’-  publisher  of  the  Detroit  Jewish 
ice  with  the  U.S.  Navy.  ^Jews,  were  reelected  vice-presi- 

Amow  will  over.see  activities  dents.  Isidor  Schifrin,  Cincinnati 
of  a  news  service  operating  in  advertising  man,  was  designated 
more  than  50  countries  and  secretary  and  Abraham  Goo<l- 
transmitting  a  daily  news  file  of  man,  well  known  New  York  in- 
more  than  10,000  words.  The  dustrialist  and  philanthropist, 
Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency  treasurer. 


Pop  Scene  Syndicate 
Serves  Young  Readers 


Pop  Scene  Syndicate  (111  W. 

58th  St.,  Suite  1617,  New  York,  Ogilvie  Moves  Up 
N.  Y.)  has  been  formed  to  dis-  Chicago 

tribute  to  newspapers  numerous  Leslie  L.  Ogilvie,  assistant  re¬ 
features  of  especial  interest  to  manager  of  the 

young  leaders.  Chicago  Tribune,  has  lieen 

Richard  Zimmerman  is  head  moved  up  to  retail  advertising 
of  the  new  newspaper  syndicate,  manager  to  succeed  Donald  A. 

The  syndicate  will  feature  col-  Nightingale,  who  died  May  1. 
umns  by  major  luminaries  of  the  Ogilvie  has  been  with  the 
youth  world  from  New  York,  Tribune  since  1926,  joining  the 
London,  Los  Angeles  and  other  newspaper  as  a  classified  ad 
key  areas.  New  records  will  be  salesman.  For  20  years  he  was 
reviewed  by  famous  personali-  manager  of  the  chain  store  and 
ties  and  the  top  40  songs  will  be  specialty  shops  division,  which 
listed  each  week.  included  department  and  food 

stores. 

Inlerview  Trend-Makers 

In-depth  interviews  with 
trend-setters  among  youth,  such 
as  Mary  Quant,  Sterling  Moss 
and  “The  Mamas  and  the  Papas’’ 
will  be  distributed  to  newspapers 
regularly.  Special  promotions 
and  contests  also  will  be  a  part 
of  the  Pop  Scene  package. 

Franznick-Meden,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  the 
advertising  agency  for  Pop 
Scene  Syndicate,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Philip  E.  Franznick, 
agency  president. 

The  agency  will  be  responsible 
for  all  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  syndicate,  Ralph 
Selden,  agency  vicepresident,  has 
been  designated  account  execu¬ 
tive. 


Ronald  Kotulak 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Dr.  A.  Norman  Cranin  and  Norman  M.  Lobsenz 
REDBOOK  MAGAZINE 


.  .  .  helped  "broaden  and  deepen  the  public  understanding  of  dental  disease, 
dental  treatment  and  research.” 

Kotulak's  series  on  modern  dentistry  and  the  Lobsenz-Cranin  article  on  child 
dental  care,  each  were  $1,000  first  place  winners  in  the  first  annual  American 
Dental  Association  Science  Writers  Award  Competition.  Winners  of  Awards  of 
Merit  were: 

Newspaper  Division  Magazine  Division 

Bernard  Kelly,  Empire  Magazine,  Denver  Post  Albert  Q.  Maisel,  Reader’s  Digest 

Carol  Nation,  Abilene  (Texas)  Reporter-News  Ben  Merson,  Good  Housekeeping 

Ruth  Winter,  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger 

In  1967,  the  competition  again  offers  $1,000  for  the  best  newspaper  story 
and  $1,000  for  the  best  magazine  article  on  dentistry.  Once  more  the  program 
is  supported  by  Lever  Brothers  Company. 

To  be  eligible,  articles  must  have  been  published  between  July  1,  1966,  and 
June  30,  1967.  Deadline  for  submitting  articles  is  August  31,  1967. 

For  further  information  write:  American  Dental  Association  Science  Writers 
Award  Committee,  211  E.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 


Cartoon  Market  Place 
Sells  To  Collectors 

The  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety  and  the  New  York  News¬ 
paperwoman’s  Club  are  opening 
on  June  1  a  joint  venture  called 
the  Cartoon  Market  Place  to  sell 
original  strips  and  cartoons, 
new  and  old,  at  prices  from  $5 
up  into  the  hundreds,  for  char¬ 
ity.  “Anyone  donating  cartoons 
will  be  given  a  receipt  for  what¬ 
ever  they  are  worth  for  use  as 
tax  deduction,”  said  A1  Smith, 
treasurer  of  NCS.  Drawings 
may  be  sent  to  the  Cartoon  Mar¬ 
ket  Place,  World  Press  Center, 
54  W.  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Cartoon  Magazine 

Wallace  Wood,  who  is  doing 
a  three-week  Christmas  cartoon 
feature  for  NEA,  currently  is 
publishing  a  quarterly  maga¬ 
zine,  Witzend,  as  an  experi¬ 
mental  outlet  for  cartoonists/ 
'»mters.  Address  inquiries  to 
Wallace  Wood,  Box  882,  Ansonia 


Station,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10023.  I 
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SYNDICATE  JNC. 


COLUMNS 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


COMICS 


SYNDICATES 


Computer  Compiles 
Women’s  Interests 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCK  RIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


a  40,  it  was  the  upper  arm  and 
chin  that  caused  most  concern. 


japer  syndi-  Other  Subjects 

omen  s  Other  subjects  that  brought 

u  response  are  hair  (15  percent), 
diet  (14  percent)  and  com- 
f  *  (12  percent).  Each  sub- 

t  ject  was  analyzed  in  age  groups. 

Hair  conditioning  and  styling, 
trade,  who,  were  of  general 

interest,  while  complexion  of- 
mpiled  an-  some  surprise  statistics. 

Teeners  and  sub-teeners  are 
''  f  r"  n  troubled  with  acne  and  other 
skin  problems,  while  the  over  38 
rs  t^gan  in-  g^^  want  wrinkle-preventive  tips, 

juestionnaire  in-between  group  seems  to 

have  minor  complexion  prob- 

Each  month  jgj^g  if  gjjy,  but  more  make-up 
varied,  and  uggtions. 

Is  were  sent  ‘  i,  •  m  j  •  •  *  * 

One  poll  invited  recipients  to 

list  measurements  and  ages. 

Hjlllll  ^  ■1  These  cards  w'ere  processed,  and 
revealed  today’s  youth  is  liter- 
1^^  growing  up.  The  majority 

of  girls  under  18  are  taller, 

slimmer  and  have  larger  feet 
V  than  w'omen  16  years  their 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


HELP  FROM  HELOISE— Heloise 
Cruse  (r),  who  writes  the  "Hints 
From  Heloise"  column  for  King 
Features  Syndicate,  presents  to 
Mrs.  John  Connelly,  wife  of  the 
Texas  Governor,  a  145-piece  sat 
of  solid  bronie  flatware  for  use 
at  the  Governor's  Mansion  in 
Austin.  The  flatware,  called  "gold 
silver"  was  purchased  in  Thailand 
by  Heloise 's  son,  A/lc  Louis  Cruse, 
who  recently  returned  to  the  Cruse 
home  in  San  Antonio  from  duty 
overseas.  The  presentation  was  a 
surprise,  known  in  advance  only 
to  Charles  Green,  editor  of  the 
Austin  American-Statnsman. 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 
TOM  DARCY 

Editorial  Cartoons 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


IEducalion  Included  60  newspapers.  More 

w’omen — and  some 

The  questionnaires  w’ere  not  her  weekly  seekii 
restricted  to  personal  appear-  giving  tips  and  or( 

_  ance,  but  included  topics  on  edu-  terns  she  offers  foi 
,;||  cation,  entertainment,  social  knit  garments.  For 

of  graces  and  finances.  It  was  re-  tern  sold  at  25  cents 

vealed  that  teeners  spend  over  paper  receives  a  nick 
j  g  half  their  money  on  clothes,  hair  • 

-■_i  spray,  deodorants  and  make-up. 

for  Another  expenditure  for  those  MM*™  . . 

19  and  over  is  wigs.  One-fourth  ,»  _ 

of  those  polled  own  a  wiglet  or  ^ly^OiCOtC 

fai^  hair  piece  ij  entenccs 

Education  and  study  tips  were 

20  000  of  these  leading  inilMllllllllllllllUIIIIIW 

“  ’  topics.  Ten  percent  voted  for  this 

subject,  w’hich  steadily  grew  in 
appeal  during  the  three  years  of 
research. 

No  prizes  or  gifts  w’ere  in-  _ _ _ _ 

volved  in  the  questionnaire,  just  a  big  display  a^  offered  $20 


and  Canada,  w 
|write-in  section 
!  readers  to  insert  topic  interests, 
suggestions,  and  problems. 

20.()C0  Replica 

j  Last  week, 

I  cards  were  processed  through  a 
computer  to  reveal  statistics  on 
women  from  teens  to  housewives. 

The  outstanding  fact  learned 
was  that  every  woman,  regard¬ 
less  of  age,  is  interested  in  per¬ 
sonal  improvement.  F. _ 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


The  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News- 
Sun  used  an  ingenious  idea  to 
help  launch  and  promote  the  new 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion  comic  strip  “Robin  Malone.” 

sonal  improvement.  Fitness  the  personal  interest  of  the  from  Robin  Malone  to  the  first 
topped  the  list  of  subjects,  with  column  readers.  As  a  result,  such  person  who  brought  in  photo- 
19  percent  wanting  to  know  topic  testing  will^be  a  coi^inuing  graphic  proof  of  the  first  robin 


exercise.  What  part 
varied  was  the  section  of  the  progran 
body  the  differing  ages  want  to 
improve.  Do  w 

For  example,  teenagers  are  pastime 
interested  in  bust  contouring,  writes 
The  under  25  set  is  more  con-  knitting 
cerned  with  firming  their  thighs  Pointers 
than  any  other  section  of  the  ting.  A 
body.  After  25,  the  poll  proved 
w’omen  seek  help  in  streamlining 


over  distribution  of  the  column  given  i 
[their  abdomen  and  hips.  After  when  it  had  four  newspapers —  of  $10. 


NATIONAL 


WITH  Lf 


MARKET  DEVELOPMENT 


COUNCIL 


WEBSTER’S  DEFINES  LP-GAS  IN  ONLY  62  WORDS 


But  what  it  does 
takes  volumes 


Because  LP-gas  does  so  many  things. 

You  might  think  LP-gas  is  like  natural  gas. 
It  is  and  it  isn’t.  People  in  towns,  suburbs, 
and  on  farms  and  ranches  do  use  LP-gas  just 
as  people  served  by  utilities  use  natural  gas — 
to  cook  food,  heat  water,  dry  clothes,  and 
heat  and  cool  their  homes. 


But  because  of  its  remarkable  versatility, 
LP-gas  uses  extend  far  beyond  those  of  natural 
gas.  LP-gas  also  powers  trucks,  tractors, 
buses,  taxis  and  generators  Just  like  gasoline 
and  diesel  fuel. 


OF  AMERICA'S  GREAT  SOURCES  OF  ENERGY, 
ONLY  LP-GAS  SERVES  YOU  IN  SO  MANY  WAYS 


NATIONAL  LP-GAS  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL 
79  Wett  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  lUinois  60603 


LP-gas  has  many  uses  uniquely  its  own,  too. 
Flame  weeding  crops  is  one.  Duplicating  the 
searing  re-entry  heat  for  space  capsule  research 
is  another. 


Liquefied  petroleum  gas  is  the  complete  name 
of  LP-gas.  It  is  a  gas  converted  into  a  liquid 
for  easy  transportation  and  storage.  Propane, 
butane,  bottled  gas  are  some  of  the  names  it 
goes  by.  But  they’re  all  LP-gas. 

Wherever  heat  and  power  are  required,  LP-gas 
does  the  job. 


Changes  Are  Sharp 
In  Europe’s  Press 


By  Kenneth  D.  (>anipl>ell 


United  Press  International 

Newspapers  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Yugoslavia  and  Poland 
are  reported  thriving  while  west¬ 
ern  European  journals  are  dying 
by  the  hundreds. 

The  number  of  newspapers  in 
these  three  communist  countries 
has  increased  over  the  last  10 
years  while  western  newspapers 
faced  mergers  and  fewer 
readers. 

These  are  the  findings  of  a 
United  Press  International  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  newspaper  situation 
in  Europe. 

One  conclusion  from  both  the 
communist  and  western  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  is  that  newspapers 
are  becoming  less  ideological. 

Political  party  newspapers  in 
Austria,  Switzerland,  Scandi¬ 
navia,  Italy,  and  Ireland  have 
lost  readers  to  livelier,  independ¬ 
ent  newspapers. 

No  one  has  a  pat  answer  to 
explain  the  increase  in  news¬ 
papers  and  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  USSR,  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland. 

However,  the  development  may 
be  linked  to  the  increasing 
liberalization  and  the  rising 
standard  of  living  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  since  the  repressive  era  of 
1957,  just  a  year  after  the  Soviet 
suppression  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution. 

Impact  of  Television 

In  the  west,  where  freedom  of 
information  and  a  broad  choice 
of  newspapers  is  no  novelty, 
newspapers  have  felt  the  impact 
of  television  and  changes  in 
public  taste. 

A  Danish  editor  said,  “I’ve 
put  out  my  last  ‘extra.’  Radio 
and  tv  can  get  the  spot  news  out 
first.  Instead,  I  try  for  more 
detail  in  my  coverage.” 

The  changes  in  sexual  mores 
and  international  communica¬ 
tions  networks  has  led  to  the 
increasing  popularity  of  after¬ 
noon  tabloids,  which  are  using 
more  pictures  of  pretty  girls  and 
international  news  events. 

Tabloids  are  the  top  selling 
newspapers  in  Sweden,  Austria, 
Britain  and  Switzerland.  In 
Zurich,  the  eight-year-old  tabloid 
Blick  has  jumped  to  the  top 
circulation  with  210,000  readers. 

In  Britain,  however,  the  trend 
has  been  away  from  the  “popu¬ 
lar”  newspapers  toward  the 
serious  ones. 

The  use  of  in-depth  analyses 
of  stories  increased  all  over 
Europe.  The  sensational  crime 
storj’  still  gets  played,  but  rou¬ 


tine  crime  coverage  appears  to 
have  decreased — although  it  is 
appearing  in  the  Soviet  Union 
now  for  the  first  time. 

The  decreasing  number  of 
newspapers  in  Europe  is  pri¬ 
marily  due  to  the  mergers  of 
unprofitable  newspapers,  giving 
rise  to  powerful  publishing  inter¬ 
ests  which  dominate  the  press  of 
individual  countries. 

In  West  Germany,  Axel 
Springer  controls  about  31  per¬ 
cent  of  the  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  directly  or  indirectly. 

A  general  loosening  of  state 
control  over  newspapers  can  be 
seen  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Poland  over  the  last 
10  years. 

More  Features  in  Russia 

Debate  now  exists  on  non¬ 
political  issues  and  more  light 
features  and  pictures  are  used 
in  the  Soviet  press  now.  Circula¬ 
tion  has  climbed  astronomically 
since  1957  because  newsprint  is 
now  more  available.  The  huge 
lines  outside  newspaper  kiosks 
of  10  years  ago  when  Izvestia 
sold  1.55  million  copies  have  dis¬ 
appeared  now  that  circulation 
has  increased  nearly  six-fold  to 
8.62  million. 

Newspaper  competitions, 
“nudes  worse  than  Playboy’s” 
and  sensational  reporting  are 
now  part  of  the  Yugoslav 
reader’s  fare. 

The  press  appears  to  be  thriv¬ 
ing  but  Poland  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  that  news¬ 
papers  have  become  brighter  in 
the  last  10  years.  Fewer  crime 
reports  and  pictures  of  movie 
stars  are  seen  now  than  in  1956. 

The  press  was  fairly  critical 
and  vocal  in  1955  and  1956,  but 
now  has  calmed  and  become 
duller.  Several  newspapers  have 
been  founded  but  died  because 
they  were  considered  hostile  to 
the  government. 

Decline  in  Numbers 

In  Belgium  there  were  47 
dailies  in  1957  compared  to  41 
now. 

Denmark  has  dropped  from 
109  newspapers  to  65  today. 
Sweden  now  has  159  newspapers 
but  about  66  have  failed  since 
1945. 

The  situation  is  not  quite  so 
drastic  in  Norway  where  158 
newspapers  are  published  now, 
17  less  than  ten  years  ago. 

In  Ireland,  at  least  two  news¬ 
papers  have  failed  in  the  past 


few  years  and  more  are  expected 
to  fall  because  costs  have  soared 
and  television  has  cut  into  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue.  The  evening 
newspapers  recently  have  been 
taking  advertising  from  the 
morning  dailies. 

Ten  French  newspapers  have 
been  squeezed  out  since  1957, 
leaving  644  in  the  field. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  where 
the  press  still  is  controlled  in 
varying  degrrees  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  number  of  newspapers 
has  remained  static  over  the  last 
10  years.  Spanish  newspapers 
have  increased  their  use  of  pic¬ 
tures  since  1957. 

Austrian  newspapers  have  de¬ 
clined  from  35  to  30,  and  Italian 
newspapers  have  dropped  from 
98  to  88  since  1957. 


Mail  Order 
Firm  Exempt 
From  Use  Tax 


Washington 

In  a  decision  with  potential 
impact  upon  the  $2  billion  mail 
order  business,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  State  of 
Illinois  could  not  require  Na¬ 
tional  Bellas  Hess  Inc.,  a  Mis¬ 
souri  mail  order  house,  to  collect 
from  its  customers  in  Illinois 
and  remit  to  the  State  use  taxes 
imposed  by  an  Illinois  statute. 

Six  Justices  held  that  the 
Illinois  law  was  an  invasion  of 
the  pow’er  conferred  upon  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  Commerce  Clause 
to  regrulate  interstate  commerce. 
Three  dissenting  Justices  held 
that  a  mail  order  house  engaged 
in  large-scale  marketing  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  competition  with 
local  retailers  was  “not  excused 
from  compliance  with  the  State’s 
use  tax  obligations  by  the  Com¬ 
merce  Clause  or  the  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  Constitution.” 

Solely  Mail  Sales 

Over  the  15  months  period  for 
which  Illinois  sought  to  collect 
the  tax,  Bellas  Hess  sales  in 
Illinois  amounted  to  $2,174,744. 
These  sales  resulted  solely  from 
solicitation  by  catalogues  and 
advertising  “flyers”  sent  through 
the  mails.  Ordered  goods  were 
sent  to  customers  by  mail  or  by 
common  carrier. 

Bellas  Hess  does  not  maintain 
any  office,  distribution  house, 
sales  house,  w’arehouse  or  any 
other  place  of  business  nor  does 
it  employ  salesmen  or  other 
types  of  representatives  to  sell 
or  take  orders,  deliver  merchan¬ 
dise,  accept  merchandise  or  serv¬ 
ice  merchandise  it  sells,  or  own 
any  tangible  property  in  Illinois. 


It  does  not  advertise  its  mer¬ 
chandise  in  newspapers,  on  bill¬ 
boards  or  by  radio  or  television 
in  Illinois. 

Strictly  IntrrfUalr 

In  previous  rulings  involving 
similar  issues,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution  requires  a  “nexus”,  or 
some  definite  link  or  minimum 
connection  between  a  State  and 
the  transaction  it  seeks  to  tax. 
In  Bellas  Hess,  the  Court  major¬ 
ity  failed  to  find  such  a  “nexus”. 
Justice  Potter  Stewart,  author 
of  the  prevailing  opinion,  pointed 
out  that  the  Court  “has  never 
held  that  a  State  may  impose 
the  duty  of  use  tax  collection  and 
payment  upon  a  seller  whose 
only  connection  with  customers 
in  the  State  is  by  common  car¬ 
rier  or  the  United  States  mail.” 

Justice  Stewart  said  it  was 
difficult  to  conceive  of  commer¬ 
cial  transactions  more  exclu¬ 
sively  interstate  in  character 
than  the  mail  order  transactions 
involved  in  the  Bellas  Hess  case. 
He  added: 

“And  if  the  power  of  Illinois 
to  impose  use  tax  burdens  upon 
(Bellas  Hess)  were  upheld,  the 
resulting  impediments  upon  the 
free  conduct  of  its  interstate 
business  wmuld  be  neither  imag¬ 
inary  nor  remote.  For  if  Illinois 
can  impose  such  burdens,  so  can 
every  municipality,  every  school 
district  and  every  other  political 
subdivision  throughout  the  Na¬ 
tion  with  pow’er  to  impose  sales 
taxes  and  use  taxes.” 

The  very  purpose  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  Clause  was  to  ensure  a 
national  economy  free  from 
“such  unjustifiable  local  en¬ 
tanglements”,  the  Court  said. 
“Under  the  Constitution,  this  is 
a  domain  where  Congress  alone 
has  the  power  of  regulation  and 
control.” 

In  the  Market 

Justice  Abe  Fortas,  in  a  dis¬ 
sent  shared  by  Justices  Hugo 
Black  and  William  0.  Douglas, 
declared  that  Bellas  Hess’s 
“large-scale,  systematic,  continu¬ 
ous  solicitation  and  exploitation 
of  the  Illinois  consumer  market” 
created  a  “nexus”  sufficient  to 
justify  imposition  of  the  Illinois 
tax.  He  asserted  that  Bellas 
Hess  used  the  banking  and  credit 
facilities  of  Illinois  to  collect 
delinquent  accounts  and  “enjoys 
the  benefits  of,  and  profits  from 
the  facilities  nurtured  by  the 
State  of  Illinois  as  fully  as  if  it 
were  a  retail  store  or  maintained 
salesmen  therein.”  To  excuse 
Bellas  Hess  from  the  obligation 
to  collect  the  state  tax.  Justice 
Fortas  said,  “is  to  burden  and 
penalize  retailers  located  in  Illi¬ 
nois  who  must  collect  the  sales 
tax  from  their  customers.” 
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Canadian  Press  Anniversary 
Commemorated  in  Postage  Stamp 

By  James  Montagnes 

Toronto  Ruben  Garcia  Sarmiento,  who 
The  Canadian  Press  is  cele-  died  in  1916.  His  own  country 
brating  its  50th  anniversary,  had  a  stamp  for  him  in  1941  on 
On  August  31,  the  Canadian  the  25th  anniversary  of  his 
Post  Office  will  issue  a  5c  blue  death. 

and  white  stamp  for  the  occa-  A  fairly  extensive  collection 
sion,  with  “The  Canadian  Press”  of  stamps  dealing  with  journal- 
in  both  English  and  French.  ism  can  be  gathered  together, 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  for  many  countries  have  had 
time  a  new’s-gathering  agency  stamps  to  the  profession, 
has  been  honored  with  a  special  Israel  in  1963  had  a  stamp  for 


THREE  GENERATIONS — Kim  Graybiel  (left)  at  the  Canadian  Press 
annual  meeting  with  his  grandfather,  H.  A.  Graybiel,  publisher, 
and  his  father,  Richard  A.  Graybiel,  general  manager,  of  the 
Windsor  Star.  Next  to  Kim  is  Gillis  Purcell,  CP  general  manager. 


postage  stamp  in  the  English- 
speaking  w'orld.  Both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  1958  is¬ 
sued  stamps  for  freedom  of  the 
press,  the  United  States  stamp 
being  released  on  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

Canada  is  printing  25,000,- 
000  copies  of  the  CP  anniversary 
stamp. 


There  have  been  numerous 
stamps  issued  throughout  the 
world  over  the  year  commemor¬ 
ating  newspapers  and  newspa¬ 
per  people. 

L’Osservatore  Romano  was 
featured  on  a  1961  Vatican  City 
stamp  on  the  centenary  of  its 
founding,  Pruvda  was  last 
shown  on  Russian  stamps  of 
1962  on  the  50th  anniversary  of 
its  founding,  and  Guyaquil’s  El 
Telegrafo  was  shown  on  its  75th 
anniversary  on  1959  stamps  of 
Ecuador.  Austria  in  1954  issued 
a  stamp  featuring  the  front 
page  of  the  first  issue  of  the 
Wiener  Zeitung  on  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  government  newspaper,  and 
the  150th  anniversary  of  its 
state  printing  plant. 

Portugal  in  1964  issued  two 
stamps  to  Eduardo  Coelho  who 
founded  Lisbon’s  Diario  de  Noti- 
das  in  1864,  the  first  newspa¬ 
per  in  Portugal.  Brazil  in  1962 
issued  a  stamp  on  the  centenary 
of  the  birth  of  Julio  Mesquita 
who  in  1891  founded  O  Estado 
de  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil  that  same 
year  issued  a  stamp  to  news¬ 
paperman  Quintino  Bocaiuva  on 
the  50th  anniversary  of  his 
death. 

Last  year  Brazil  and  in  1965 
Argentina  issued  stamps  to 
Ruben  Dario,  the  pen  name  of 
j  Nicaraguan  newspaper  corres¬ 
pondent  and  diplomat,  Felix 


the  centenary  of  the  first  He¬ 
brew  newspaper  published  in 
Palestine.  The  stamp  featured 
a  19th  century  typesetter  at 
work.  The  stamps,  printed  in 
sheets  of  16  stamps,  featured  as 
background  the  first  page  of  the 
first  issue  of  Halbanon,  the  first 
newspaper.  Each  stamp  showing 
the  typesetter  has  thus  a  differ¬ 
ent  background  of  a  portion  of 
that  early  newspaper  page. 

The  Persian  Gulf  state  of 
Kuwait  in  1965  released  two 
stamps  for  that  year’s  First 
-Arab  Journalists’  Conference. 
Indonesia  in  1963  released 
stamps  for  the  Asian-African 
Journalists’  Conference  at  Ja¬ 
karta. 

Among  United  States  news¬ 
paper  people  who  have  been 
shown  on  jjostage  stamps  of  the 


Soviet  Envoy 
To  Red  China 
Heads  Tass 

Moscow 

A  Soviet  journalist  turned 
diplomat  has  come  back  to  the 
news  business  as  director  of  the 
Soviet  news  agency,  Tass. 

He  is  Sergei  G.  Lapin,  a  for¬ 
mer  foreign  correspondent  who, 
until  April  12,  was  Soviet  am¬ 
bassador  in  Communist  China. 

On  that  date,  the  Soviet  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Ministers  (Cabinet)  named 
Lapin  General  Director  of  Tass. 
The  appointment  meant  that  the 
onetime  reporter  now  is  one  of 
Russia’s  top  three  newsmen, 
along  with  the  editors  of  Pravda 
and  Izvestia. 

Tass — the  name  is  an  acronym 
for  “Telegraph  Agency  of  the 
Soviet  Union” — is  the  organiza¬ 
tion  responsible  for  spreading 
the  Kremlin  line  to  Russia’s 
8,000  newspapers  and  for  pre¬ 
senting  a  confident  Soviet  face 
to  the  world. 

Lapin’s  appointment  came  as 
a  surprise  to  many  here  who 
knew  him.  Little  is  known  of  his 


country  have  been  Horace  Gree¬ 
ley  on  a  1961  (4c),  William  Al¬ 
len  White  on  a  1948  issue, 
Joseph  Pulitzer  on  a  1947 
stamp,  Warren  G.  Harding  on 
stamps  since  1923  and  Robert 
A.  Taft  on  a  1960  issue. 

Newspaper  front  pages  have 
appeared  in  the  past  also  on 
stamps  of  Nicaragua,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Turkey,  San  Marino, 
Colombia,  Spain,  Poland,  East 
Germany  and  on  many  Russian 
stamps. 

Printing  presses  have  been 
depicted  on  many  stamps,  with 
United  States  showing  the  first 
printing  press  in  use  in  colonial 
America  in  1639  on  a  1939 
stamp. 

Other  countries  have  also 
showTi  their  newspaper  people 
on  stamps,  including  various 


early  career.  Born  54  years  ago, 
he  showed  up  in  Vienna  after 
World  War  II,  while  the  city 
was  under  four-power  occupa¬ 
tion,  as  the  chief  of  the  Tass 
bureau  there. 

In  1955  he  joined  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Service  as  head  of  a 
European  department  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Vienna  with  Foreign 
Minister  V.  M.  Molotov  for  the 
signing  of  the  Austrian  State 
Treaty  that  ended  the  occupa¬ 
tion. 

One  year  later,  he  was  back 
in  Vienna  again  as  ambassador, 
a  job  he  held  for  four  years. 

In  1960,  Lapin  returned  here 
to  become  “Foreign  Minister” 
for  the  Russian  Federation,  the 
largest  of  the  15  Soviet  Repub¬ 
lics.  Two  years  later,  he  moved 
up  to  become  Deputy  Foreigrn 
Minister. 

Then,  in  1965,  Lapin  was 
given  one  of  Russia’s  most 
thankless  diplomatic  jobs — the 
ambassadorship  to  Peking.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  of  Lapin’s 
tenure  is  that  he  survived. 

In  Peking  a  Year 

He  stayed  in  Peking  barely 
one  year.  In  May,  1966,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Moscow  for  consulta¬ 
tions  and  went  back.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Chinese  Ambassador  to 


Spanish  editors  and  publishers 
on  1936  stamps  for  the  40th  an¬ 
niversary  of  Madrid  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  and  Argentina  a  1942 
stamp  to  Jose  C.  Paz,  founder 
of  the  Buenos  Aires  La  Prensa 
on  the  centenary  of  his  birth. 

West  Germany  in  1953  re¬ 
leased  a  stamp  for  Ottmar  Mer- 
genthaler  on  the  centenary  of 
his  birth,  with  his  portrait  and 
one  of  his  Linotype  machines. 
In  1965  Germany  had  a  stamp 
to  an  early  new’spaper  editor 
Matthias  Claudius  (1740-1815) 
whose  Wandsbecker  Bo  the 
served  a  portion  of  the  German 
population  some  200  years  ago. 

In  1950  the  U.S.  issued  a 
stamp  honoring  Newspaperboys. 

(The  writer  of  this  report  is 
a  business  news  writer  and  pro¬ 
fessional  philatelist.) 


Moscow  was  recalled  to  Peking. 

Tass  is  more  than  just  a  news 
agency,  and  considerable  power 
spreads  from  Lapin’s  office.  On 
a  given  day,  Soviet  newspapers 
printed  thousands  of  miles  apart 
will  have  the  same  words,  in  the 
same  position  under  the  same 
headlines.  It  is  the  job  of  Tass 
to  establish  this  uniformity. 

Tass  services  are  sold  to  news¬ 
papers  abroad,  and  it  has  scored 
considerable  sales  success  with 
papers  in  the  non-communist 
nations  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

• 

Lincoln  Steffens’ 

Memory  Honored 

Carmel,  Calif. 

The  memory  of  Lincoln  Stef¬ 
fens,  leader  of  journalistic  re¬ 
formers  before  the  turn  of  the 
century,  will  be  honored  here 
June  17  with  the  dedication  of 
a  plaque  in  front  of  a  cottage 
where  he  wrote  his  autobiogra¬ 
phy. 

Pete  Steffens,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism.  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  will  ac¬ 
cept  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  tribute 
to  his  father. 

Steffens’  widow',  Ella  Winter, 
resides  in  London  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  Donald  Ogden  Stewart. 
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High  School  /-Students 
Reach  Far  for  Stories 


By  Jerry  Eaton 

Phoenix 

A  high  school  journalism  de¬ 
partment  that  considers  the 
nation  its  beat  is  producing  in 
quantity  and  quality  the  kind 
of  young  reporters  America’s 
newspapers  say  they  need. 

Emmett  Smith,  30,  newspaper 
adviser  at  Cortez  High  School 
(enrollment  1,800),  considers 
journalism  a  high  calling  and  he 
communicates  this  viewpoint  to 
his  students. 

As  a  result,  60  percent  of  the 
students  he  has  instructed  in  the 
past  seven  years  and  six  of  his 
seven  editors-in-chief  are  work¬ 
ing  on  university  or  professional 
newspapers  or  for  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision  stations. 

The  Campus  Spectator  (pub¬ 
lished  letterpress  twice  a  month) 
is  an  unconventional  high  school 
paper. 

Smith,  a  journalism  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Arizona,  en¬ 
courages  his  students  to  inter¬ 
view  people  prominent  in  public 
life. 

During  the  last  Presidential 
campaign,  Cortez  students  ob¬ 
tained  by  mail  for  publication 
in  their  paper  President  John¬ 
son’s  views  on  teenagers  in 
America.  Senator  Goldwater’s 
attitude  on  teenagers  and  their 
problems  also  was  printed. 

Coldwater  Interceded 

A  special  edition  of  the  Cam¬ 
pus  Spectator  was  published  on 
election  night  and  distributed  at 
the  high  school  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  It  not  only  reported  the 
Johnson  landslide,  but  also  in¬ 
cluded  reaction  stories  written 
by  students  quoting  leaders  of 
both  political  parties  in  Arizona. 

Smith  has  fought  to  keep  alive 
his  policy  urging  students  to 
report  news  occurring  off  cam¬ 
pus. 

The  school  board  and  a  shop¬ 
per  took  exception  to  a  cartoon 
about  Goldwater  accompanying 
a  story  in  the  school  paper. 

Goldwater,  a  Phoenix  resident, 
intervened  when  it  appeared  the 
student  journalists  would  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  reporting  school  news. 
He  defended  the  practice  per¬ 
mitting  high  school  writers  to 
interview  persons  in  public  life 
and  write  stories  about  them. 

After  Goldwater  interceded, 
the  school  board  reversed  its  de¬ 
cision  to  prohibit  students  from 
conducting  interviews  with  non¬ 
educators. 

Smith  describes  journalism  at 
Cortez  High  School  as  “an  ex¬ 


perience  and  not  just  a  class.” 
He  also  contends  that  “the  best 
students  make  the  news  and  the 
best  students  are  needed  to  i-e- 
port  it.” 

('ommilled  to  Exc»‘llcnce 

As  a  beginning  teacher  at 
Glendale  High  School  near 
Phoenix  several  years  ago.  Smith 
found  his  journalism  classes 
populated  by  students  in  aca¬ 
demic  difficulty. 

“Counselors  would  assign  to 
journalism  classes  athletes  who 
needed  a  passing  grade  to  re¬ 
main  eligible  for  competition  and 
others  who  didn’t  seem  to  have 
much  aptitude  for  anything  in 
particular,”  he  said. 

When  Cortez  High  opened 
seven  years  ago.  Smith  trans¬ 
ferred  to  it  after  an  agreement 
with  the  administration  that 
quality  students  only  would  be 
admitted  to  his  classes.  Since 
then,  the  journalism  department 
has  established  a  reputation  of 
commitment  to  excellence.  Last 
semester,  he  weeded  from  90  to 
23  the  number  of  students  he 
accepted. 

“Everyone  wants  into  jour¬ 
nalism  now,”  he  said,  “because 
they  realize  it  has  a  great  deal 
to  offer.” 

Although  the  administration 
grants  credit  to  students  for  two 
years  of  journalism,  many  take 
it  a  third  year  without  credit, 
thriving  on  the  practical  experi¬ 
ence  it  offers. 

• 

Re-Elect  Kirkpatrick, 
Crumliau$«  to  Offices 

Chicago 

Harold  F.  Grumhaus,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tribune  Company 
and  general  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  has  been  re-elected 
president  of  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Also  re-elected  were  John  G. 
Trezevant,  senior  vicepresident 
of  Field  Enterprises  and  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News,  vice- 
president;  Donald  J.  Walsh, 
business  manager,  Chicago’s 
American,  treasurer;  John 
O’Keefe,  secretary,  and  C.  A. 
Sanderson,  controller  of  Field 
Enterprises  newspaper  division, 
assistant  secretary. 

Clajrton  Kirkpatrick,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Chicago  Tribune, 
was  elected  to  his  third  consecu¬ 
tive  term  as  president  of  the 
City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago. 


^  _ 


EMMETT  SMITH,  adviser  of  the  Cortez  High  School  Campus 
Spectator  in  Phoenix,  Aril.,  confers  with  two  of  his  editors,  Nanette 
Sexton,  managing  editor;  and  Kathy  Gump,  news  editor. 


Press  Union 
Conunents  on 
Legislation 

London 

The  council  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Press  Union  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  statement  dealing  with 
press  freedom  as  related  to  re¬ 
cent  legislation  in  Common¬ 
wealth  countries. 

CPU  points  out  that  press 
freedom  is  “simply  one  aspect 
of  the  free  man’s  right  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  impart  information. 
As  such  it  is  unaffected  by  na¬ 
tional  boundaries;  it  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  human  right  of  all  in  the 
free  world.” 

After  quoting  a  United  Na¬ 
tions  pronouncement  describing 
freedom  of  information  as  “the 
touchstone  of  all  freedoms,”  the 
statement  notes:  “It  follows  that 
in  countries  enjoying  the  great¬ 
est  freedom  of  the  press,  the  law 
will  encourage  the  publication 
and  circulation  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  without  regard 
to  the  nationality,  race,  politics 
or  religion  of  those  who  publish, 
edit  or  write  in  them.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  there  will  be  no  fiscal  or 
other  discrimination  against 
newspapers  or  periodicals  on  any 
such  grounds.” 

Recent  legislation  referenced 
by  the  CPU  concerns  the  Can¬ 
adian  1965  Budget  Measures, 
the  New  Zealand  1965  News 
Media  Act,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  1965  Monopolies  and 
Mergers  Act. 

Of  the  Canadian  and  New 
Zealand  developments,  the  CPU 
comments:  “All  abridgements  of 
the  fullest  freedom  of  the  press 
in  the  sense  indicated  in  the 
council’s  statement  are  open  to 
objection  and  must  be  justified 
by  the  clearest  counter-vailing 
public  interest. 

“The  circumstances  in  which 
the  public  interest  may  justify 
such  abridgement  cannot  be  de¬ 
fined  in  advance.  But  the  council 
notes  that  the  legislation  in 
Canada  and  New’  Zealand  ad- 
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mittedly  discriminates  l)etween 
newspapers  on  grounds  only  of 
nationality  and  this  is  contrary 
to  the  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  which  the  Council  im¬ 
plicitly  endorses.  Such  discrim¬ 
ination  is  to  be  deplored.” 

The  statement  does  not  find 
the  British  Monopolies  and 
Mergers  .\ct  “open  to  objection,” 
saying  that  it  does  not  “limit 
the  freedom  to  publish”  and  is 
directed  solely  against  “the  dan¬ 
gers  of  monopoly.” 

*  *  * 

CABLE  HIKE  CONCERN 

The  British  government  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  that  from 
Sept.  1  the  special  rate  for 
Commonwealth  Press  telegrams 
will  be  increased  from  a  penny 
a  word  to  three  pennies.  The 
“urgent”  rate  will  go  from  six 
pennies  to  11  pennies  a  w’ord. 

All  outgoing  press  cables  to 
Commonwealth  newspapers  will 
be  affected.  The  decision  was 
taken  after  discussions  with  the 
other  countries  concerned.  It  re¬ 
sults  from  a  near  $3-mlllion 
annual  loss  suffered  by  the 
British  post  office  on  such  cables. 

It  is  reported  that  as  a  result 
of  the  increased  rates,  corre¬ 
spondents  in  London  represent¬ 
ing  the  less  affiuent  Common¬ 
wealth  newspapers  may  be  with¬ 
drawn.  The  CPU,  which  repre¬ 
sents  most  key  newspapers  and 
periodicals  in  the  Commonwealth 
as  well  as  new’s  agencies,  ex¬ 
pressed  its  “deep  dismay  and 
concern.”  A  CPU  statement  said 
the  increase  would  cut  the  news 
flow. 

In  Peace  Corps  Posi 

Washington 

Kellogg  Smith,  a  former 
newspaperman  in  Cleveland  and 
San  Francisco,  has  been  named 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Staff  Training  Center 
here.  Smith  also  will  serve  as 
the  No.  2  man  in  charge  of  the 
organization’s  Division  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Resources,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Peace  Corps  Library, 
Language  Training  Office  and 
Training  Materials  Section.  He 
has  been  director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  in  India. 
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•  Oa  1  culation  daily.  Both  executives 

jD  lO  SlllQy  pointed  to  the  rapid  growth  in 

inland  North  San  Diego  County. 

China  s  Revolt  They  said  that  offset  would  help 

the  paper  meet  “new  chal- 
Stanford,  Calif,  lunges.” 

The  selection  of  35  newsmen  Work  has  begun  on  a  6,650 
as  members  of  a  conference  on  square  foot  press  building  ad- 
the  Meaning  of  Revolution  in  to  the  present  location. 

China  is  announced  by  Stanford  tt  will  house  a  four-unit  Goss 


Professional  Journalism  Fellow¬ 
ships  program  directors. 


Urbanite  offset  press,  a  mail 
room,  newsprint  supply,  plate- 


Speakers  at  the  June  26-30  making  equipment  and  a  Chem- 
conference  here  will  include  Spartan  camera  delivering 
Mark  Gayn.  Hong  Kong  corre-  into  a  Pakorol  film  processor, 
spondent,  Toronto  Star,  and  Display  advertising  and  head- 
Seymour  Topping,  foreign  edi-  lines  will  be  composed  on  a 
tor  New  York  Times.  i'lodel  200  Photon.  News  and 

Those  accepted  for  the  China  classified  will  continue  to^  set 
seminar;  which  is  expense-free  on  linecasting  machines.  Proofs 


except  for  travel,  are: 

Lloyd  R-  .Armour,  Sashz'ille  (Tenn.) 

Tmnfjsenv , 

Robert  I-  B.irtley,  Wall  Street  Jour- 

'*Paul  C.  Hi)denh.omer,  Redding  (Calif.) 
RecordSearchlight ; 

Wesley  Ci.  Bowen.  KSL.  Salt  Lake 

Citv; 

(ieorge  L.  Brand.  San  Luis  Obispo 

(Calif.)  Telegram-Trihnie. 

Ponald  S.  Brice,  KPIX; 


will  lie  used  for  page  pasteups. 

Egg  Hunt  Coupons 
Spark  Easter  Sales 


aiif.)  re/con.m./'nNtnr  “Faster  Egg  Hunt”  with- 

Donald  S.  Brice.  KPIX;  ,  i  ^  ci 

Robert  \V.  fliantland,  Pingliamtcn  OUt  the  eggS  Set  the  City  Of  San 

(N’ Pedro,  California,  buzzing  dur- 

Harold  I  hucker,  Minucapi  lis  Star:  .  ’  •  j  r  rnr  u  o  oa 

James  A.  ( leiidinen,  Tampa  (Fla.)  ing  the  period  of  March  8-24 
Tribune;  er  j  ^  and  Created  more  traffic  than 

Frank  H.  Crane,  Indianapolis  (Tnd. )  i  e  j 

Star;  the  merchants  had  seen  in  many 

Ray  Dorsey.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  veavS. 

Milt  Freudenheim,  Chicago  Daily  ,  .  j  i  .u  xr 

Vffl.,,.  It  was  designed  by  the  News- 


Robert  W.  Gibson.  Los  Angeles  T>mes  Pilot,  the  City  S  daily  newspaper 
Barrie  Hartman,  Eugene  (Ore.)  ,  ^  e- •  if  i.  s- 
Register-Guard;  of  16,000  Circulation,  to  stimu- 

Harry  Homew^,  Chicago  Sun-Times;  late  traffic  and  sales  for  one  of 
((/a'^if.^^A/erfHr•^^JV«,■^“*'’  the  early  Easter  seasons. 

Raymond  D.  Lawrence,  Oakland  The  readers  were  invited  to 
(Calif.)  Tribune;  ..i;„  /TCnof.xM  TCrt....  TJimf 


Austin  F.  Wheatley,  Detroit  Slews; 
Ward  Winslow,  Palo  Alto  (Calif.) 
Times; 


„  It  /  i  1, 1  advertisement  on  the  kick-off 
led  R.  Wylie,  Fayettezille  (Ark.)  ,  ,0.  , 

Sorihweit  Arkansas  Times.  day  (March  8)  and  ran  one  or 

,  two  coupons  each  day  during 

the  promotion  period.  The  news- 
West  Coast  Daily  paper  coupon  could  be  deposited 

Going  to  Offset  participating  merchant 

®  and  was  the  same  official  cou- 

Escondido,  Calif,  pon  used  by  the  merchants. 

The  Escondido  Daily  Times-  To  stimulate  the  final  week. 
Advocate  will  convert  to  offset  a  6  column  full  advertisement 
and  photocomposition  this  sum-  was  used  twice  as  bonus  coupons 
mer  with  a  $370,000  investment  to  the  readers  for  additional 
m  expanded  plant  facilities  and  chances  on  the  Mustang, 
new  equipment.  San  Pedro  area  residents  de- 

Announcement  of  the  moves  posited  from  700,000  to  750,000 
was  made  by  Jerene  Appleby  coupons  (count  estimated  by 
Hamish,  board  chairman,  and  weight)  and  the  local  winner 
Carlton  R.  Appleby,  president  claimed  the  car  the  night  of  the 
and  publisher  of  the  15,000-cir-  drawing. 
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West  Coast  Daily 
Going  to  Offset 


PAGE  OF  THE  WEEK 


riiiTp'!*  no  lid 
on  lilt-  tax  pot 


((lalif.)  Merciiry.x%,s.  ’  the  early  Easter  seasons. 

Raymond  D.  Lawrence,  Oakland  The  readers  were  invited  to 

'^Frincir"p!'’L’iwke,  Riverside  (Calif.)  clip  coupons  (Easter  Egg  Hunt 
Press-Enterprise;  „  ,  ,  .  .  “Eggs”)  from  each  of  the 

Triune,  ‘  "  i»y  (  ta  )  jy^grchants’  advertisements  and 

Herbert  Lundy,  Portland  (Ore.)  simply  deposit  them  at  the  par- 

Roderick  MacLeish,  WVstinghoiise;  ticipating  storeS. 

Frederic  S.  Marquardt,  Phoeni.r 
(Aril.)  Arizona  Republic.  ViWkly  Prize 

Murray  M.  Moler,  Ogden  (Utah) 

Silenipiiis  (Tenn.)  Individual  stores  offered 

Commercial  Appeal;  weekly  prizes  for  the  W'eeks 

^  (Calif.)  ending  March  11  and  March  18 

Richard  .K  Pryne,  Seattle  (Wash.)  and  all  coupons  were  retained 

^‘^Vi  F.  Rospaw,  Placentia  (Calif.)  f  drawing  for  a  1967 

Courtfr.  Ford  Mustang  on  March  24  in 

^^LiMcl  H.  .Salt.  Vancouver  (B.C.)  downtown  San  Pedro. 

William  J.  Sanborn,  Los  Angeles  The  automobile  waS  furnished 

T  ?•  II/  x  /xr  s  bv  the  News-Pilot  and  was  ob- 
Edward  L.  I  nrau,  Ivinnipeg  (Man.)  .  ,  i. 

Free  Press;  tamed  through  cooperation  of 

.Vmr°?nd  Conner'-'"*'’  (S.C.)  chas.  Soderstrom  Ford,  local 


dealer. 

The  newspaper  backed  the 


Raymond  R.  Wong,  Pasadena  (Calif.)  promotion  with  a  full  page  Color 


^  e’re  in  for  a  real  shock 
when  MPs  push  the  button 


y'ticx  rrSrjs?:'  Oh.  to  he  in  Ottawa  when- 
^  those  nwans  turn  green! 


I)r  l.>iilb-  IVfkird 


Here’s  one  in  tlefenee  of  I.BJ 


‘Cows  Are  More  Attractive 
When  They  Aren’t  Sacred’ 


By  Eflmunil  C.  Arnold 

The  editorial  cartoon  has  had 
a  major  influence  on  the  layout 
of  the  editorial  page.  The  line 
art  of  the  cartoon  has  made  the 
page  look  much  different  from 
those  which  are  enlivened  by 
halftones.  More  important,  the 
set  measure  of  the  editorial  col¬ 
umn  and  the  invariable  3-column 
width  of  the  cartoon  locked  the 
page  pattern  into  a  repetitious 
layout. 

But  .now  cartoonists  are  find¬ 
ing  that  they  can  make  their 
point  better  if  they  aren’t  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  strait-jacket  format. 
Syndicated  cartoons  are  coming 
in  an  assortment  nowadays  and 
that’s  all  for  the  good. 

When  a  newspaper  has  its 
own  artist,  results  can  be  ex¬ 
citing  as  the  cartoonist  tries 
differing  shapes.  This  is  well 
demonstrated  by  the  Ottawa 
Citizen. 

Publisher  R.  W,  Southam  has 
encouraged  Cartoonist  Jack 


Rusins  to  vary  shape  and  size  of 
his  drawings.  Occasionally  a 
spot  of  color  is  added. 

A  2-columner  showing  the 
election  deflation  of  DeGaulle 
ran  three-quarters  of  the  page 
— 16%  inches — deep.  Editorials 
run  1%  columns  but  all  other 
elements  on  the  page  are  treated 
with  great  latitude.  (Incident¬ 
ally,  .notice  the  downstyle 
heads.) 

This  ought  to  encourage  any 
editor  to  examine  his  own  edi¬ 
torial  page  to  see  if  he  is  need¬ 
lessly  imprisoning  himself. 

• 

Advise  College  Editors 

William  Foote,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Hartford  Courant, 
and  Russell  G.  D’Oench  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Middletown  Press, 
have  been  named  to  a  newly- 
formed  Publications  Board, 
which  will  advise  and  assist  the 
Connecticut  Daily  Campus. 


She  Fills  the  Gap  in  Welfare  Information 


San  Francisco 

Thousands  of  people  want  to 
read  about  social  problems — 
illegitimacy,  adoption,  foster 
care,  poverty,  unemployment, 
alcoholism,  delinquency,  crime, 
suicide,  family  breakdown, 
aging  and  racial  conflict. 

It  took  a  gifted  social  worker 
to  recognize  this  “social  welfare 
gap.”  And  a  gifted  writer  to 
answer  the  questions.  Further, 
to  get  action  from  a  column  that 
mirrors  all  of  man’s  social  ills. 

That’s  why  Mary  Tobin  cre¬ 
ated  her  once-a-week  award¬ 
winning  column  which  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  for  five  years.  At  first 
it  was  called  Today’s  Children 
and  dealt  with  adoptions. 

S'upe  Expanded 

Expanded  since  May,  1966, 
into  coverage  of  the  challenging 
changes  in  social  welfare,  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Sunday  Examiner 
&  Chronicle. 

By  the  time  of  the  expansion. 
Miss  Tobin  had  won  an  honor¬ 
able  mention  in  the  Catherine 
O’Brien  competition  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  place  in  the  McQuade 
awards,  a  competition  conducted 
by  the  Association  of  Catholic 
Newsmen. 

The  column’s  added  scope  was 
suggested  by  Charles  Gould, 
publisher.  It  was  announced  by 
Edmund  J.  Dooley,  editor,  with 
the  statement:  “Mary  Tobin  is 
eminently  qualified  to  deal  with 


Mary  Tobin 


questions  in  this  and  any  welfare 
area.” 

The  evaluation  has  l)een  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  continuing  heavy 
flow  of  letters.  The  average  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  600-word  report  on 
the  anti-poverty  program,  public 
assistance.  Medicare  or  Social 
Security  exceeds  100  letters. 

A  2S0  Record 

Her  1966  Christmas  column 
drew  more  than  250  letters. 

The  Examiner  reports  are 
developed  in  weekly  bursts  of 
activity  which  are  asides  from 
Miss  'Tobin’s  career  as  director 
of  public  relations  for  Catholic 
Social  Service  in  San  Francisco. 

Her  specialized  qualifications 
stem  from  graduation  from  the 
San  Francisco  College  for 
Women,  graduate  work  at  the 


Youths  Promised 
Purposeful  Life 
On  Weekly  Papers 

Bethany,  W.  Va. 

Journalism  schools  are  not 
adequately  preparing  students 
for  work  on  weekly  newspapers, 
James  Comstock,  editor  of  the 
IFcst  Virginia  Hillbilly,  charged 
recently  at  Bethany  College  here. 

Comstock  presented  the  first 
annual  E.  E.  Roberts  Journalism 
Lecture  which  honors  the  late 
E.  E.  Roberts,  journalism  de¬ 
partment  chairman  at  Bethany 
prior  to  his  death  in  1965. 

“There  is  a  wide  opportunity 
in  the  field  of  small  weekly 
newspapers  today,  but  journal¬ 
ism  students  are  neglecting  that 
field  because  there  is  fast  money 
in  many  other  areas,”  Comstock 
said. 

Comstock  suggested  that  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  hold  seminars  so 
weekly  editors  could  show  stu¬ 
dents  that  a  person  can  turn  out 

64 


a  purposeful,  readable  paper  and 
still  get  paid. 

“My  job  is  to  remain  solvent, 
but  purposeful,”  he  said.  “To 
stay  alive  I  would  run  a  bad 
newspaper,  but  that  isn’t  neces¬ 
sary  because  a  good  newspaper 
pays.” 

Comstock  asserted  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  are  falling  for 
obvious  press  agent  “plants” 
such  as  “Twiggy’s  first  Ameri¬ 
can  haircut.” 

Ridiculous  Coverage 

“Instead  of  covering  things 
that  are  vitally  important,  the 
newspapers  are  covering  the 
ridiculous,”  Comstock  said.  “Edi¬ 
tors  should  be  a  little  more  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  public.” 

Comstock  also  charged  that 
too  many  papers  bend  over  back¬ 
wards  to  be  too  liberal  in  racial 
matters. 

“The  newspaper’s  job  is  not  to 
be  just,  but  to  give  the  news,” 
Comstock  said  in  relation  to  the 
reporting  of  racial  news.  “Many 
papers  are  afraid  of  offending 
anyone.” 


University  of  California  for  a 
master’s  degree  in  social  wel¬ 
fare  in  1951,  professional  work 
as  a  case-worker  and  foster 
home  coordinator. 

“People  need  the  answers  on 
many  problems,”  says  Miss 
Tobin,  who  opposes  flip  answers 
and  rejects  all  but  true  stories, 
although  sometimes  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  individuals  is  shielded. 

Wide  Resp<mse 

Her  profiles  of  children  for 
adoption  have  drawn  inquiries 
from  a  vast  portion  of  the  West¬ 
ern  states,  “but  we  are  not  mer¬ 
chandising  children,”  she  noted 
sharply. 

A  Northern  California  county 
agency  reported  53  responses  to 
a  story  about  twins. 

On-the-spot  reporting  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  her  column  activities. 
Her  story  of  the  homeless, 
hungry  boy  who  fed  his  lunch  to 
the  seagulls  because  they  were 
his  friends  resulted  from  a  pier- 
side  interview. 

Two  rooms  of  her  home  have 
been  converted  into  a  library  on 
social  service  information.  Even 
so,  special  questions  relating  to 
particular  regulations  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  state  may  require  several 
weeks  of  mailed  inquiries. 

Fortunately,  as  one  of  her 
commendations  stated,  “Mary 
Tobin  has  the  language,  persua¬ 
sion  and  information  to  tell 
people  about  social  agency  serv¬ 
ices.” 


Daily,  Weekly  and 
Shopper  on  Offset 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  newly, 
formed  Council  on  Newspaper 
Research  and  Development 
(CONR.4D)  will  take  place 
May  18  at  Syracuse  University’s 
Newhouse  Communications  Cen¬ 
ter. 

The  council,  consisting  of  13 
members,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
John  Ben  Snow  Newspaper  Re¬ 
search  Program  of  the  School  of 
Journalism. 

Dr.  Jack  B.  Haskins,  Snow- 
Research  Professor,  said  that 
until  the  formation  of  CONRAD, 
there  was  no  professional  re¬ 
search  group  concerned  with 
multiple  aspects  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry’s  operations. 
Specialized  research  groups  con¬ 
cerned  with  specific  operations, 
such  as  advertising,  promotion 
and  editorial  functions,  do  exist. 

Haskins  outlined  some  of  the 
proposed  functions  of  CONRAD 
as: 

— to  recommend  areas  for 
needed  newspaper  research, 

— to  provide  a  vehicle  for  the 
interchange  of  information 
among  newspaper  research  di¬ 
rectors, 

— to  provide  an  interchange 
between  professional  and  uni¬ 
versity  researchers  concerned 
with  newspaper  research, 

— to  discuss  the  broad,  long- 
range  opportunities  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

The  members  of  the  council 
are: 

Thomas  Copeland,  marketing 
research  manager,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune; 

Robert  D.  Coursen,  research 
manager,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune; 


Sulphur  Springs,  Texas 

The  News-Telegram  here,  and 
its  sister  weekly,  the  Hopkins 
County  Echo,  gained  an  “offset 
look”  and  a  new'  home  over  a 
weekend  in  April. 

According  to  F.  William 
Frailey,  Echo  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany’s  aging  letterpress  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  desire  to  grow  w’ith 
the  community  led  to  the  con¬ 
version  and  a  new',  one-story 
building. 

Formerly  produced  on  a  Du¬ 
plex  flatbed,  the  News-Telegram, 
a  4,000  six-day  paper,  and  the 
2700-weekly  Echo,  w'ill  be 
printed  offset  on  a  four-unit 
Cottrell  Model  V-15A  equipped 
w'ith  a  balloon  former  folder. 

In  addition,  a  monthly  shop¬ 
per  totaling  some  11,000  in  cir¬ 
culation  is  also  produced  by  the 
company. 

Frailey  retained  four  hot  me¬ 
tal  linecasters  for  composition 
of  all  text  and  classified,  with 
Ludlow'  and  photocomposition 
used  for  heads  and  display. 


John  S.  Davenport,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers; 

Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  president, 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and 
News  Leader; 

Warren  Engstrom,  research 
director,  Milwaukee  Journal; 

Richard  Funsch,  research  di¬ 
rector,  St.  Petersburg  Times; 

Samuel  R.  Guard,  research 
director,  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News; 

Harry  Hannum,  research  man-  ^ 

ager,  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 

Jack  B.  Haskins,  Syracuse 
University; 

Hal  Neitzel,  director  of  adver-  8 

tising,  Lindsay-Schaub  News-  ^ 

papers;  H 

Glenn  Roberts,  research  di-  h 

rector,  Des  Moines  Register  and  ni 

Tribune; 

Ferguson  Rood,  research  di* 
rector,  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution;  !• 

David  Sanders,  research  man-  m 

ager.  New  York  Times. 
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Perils  Seen 
In  Interview 
Reporting 

Austin,  Texas 

Of  the  four  main  techniques 
that  reporters  use  in  gathering 
information,  the  “most  perilous 
and  unreliable  method”  is  the 
interview. 

That  is  the  observation  of  the 
authors  of  “The  Interview  or 
The  Only  Wheel  in  Town,”  the 
second  in  a  series  of  journalism 
monographs  published  by  the 
Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism. 

The  monograph,  written  by 
Dr.  Eugene  J.  Webb  of  North¬ 
western  University  and  Jerry  R. 
Salancik,  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in 
psychology  at  Yale  University, 
says  of  the  interview: 

“The  observer’s  perception 
may  be  in  error ;  documents  may 
have  been  badly  kept;  and  hand¬ 
outs  may  reflect  the  biases  of 
vested  interests.  The  interview, 
unluckily,  has  all  these  risks  of 
error  as  the  reporter  and  his 
source  join  forces  in  distorting 
reality.” 

The  authors  continue: 

“A  reporter  cannot  be  a 
neutral  interviewer — a  fact 
recognized  by  those  who  un¬ 
ethically  employ  subterfuge  to 
obtain  an  interview, 

“The  reporter  represents  a 
medium  capable  of  great  good  or 
great  harm,  and  what  a  respond¬ 
ent  says,  or  leaves  unsaid,  is 
biased  by  his  perception  of  that 
medium. 

“The  reporter  has  to  be  dis¬ 
creet  in  invoking  the  image  of 


BOB  BECK,  managing  edhor  of 
♦be  San  Pedro  (Calif.)  News-Pilot, 
accepts  a  National  Boys'  Club 
Herbert  Hoover  Memorial  Award 
for  Media  given  for  the  Copley 
newspaper's  aid  in  a  fund  drive 
and  subsequent  construction  of  a 
JtSO.OOO  boys'  club.  Standing  in 
♦be  background  is  Ray  Stricklin, 
°f  America.  At  Beck's 
left  is  Los  Angeles  City  Council¬ 
man  John  S.  Gibson,  who  also 
•as  honored  by  the  boys'  club. 
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his  medium,  since  it  is  already 
working  for  or  against  him 
whether  he  says  anything  or 
not.” 

Webb,  who  is  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  marketing  in  the  school  of 
business  and  of  advertising  in 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
at  Northwestern,  and  Salancik 
believe  that  the  reporter’s  best 
tack  may  be  to  play  down  the 
role  he  holds. 

“His  hardest  job  in  getting 
reliable  information  will  be  to 
dissociate  himself  with  his 
medium  when  it  is  required,” 
they  report.  “If  he  can  do  this, 
he  will  reduce  the  fawning  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  favor  seeker  and 
the  hostile  silence  of  the  enemy.” 

The  authors  also  have  chap¬ 
ters  dealing  with  the  behavior 
of  reporters  during  the  inter¬ 
view,  sources  of  error,  character¬ 
istics  of  the  interviewer,  and 
question  wording. 

Subscriptions  to  the  mono¬ 
graph  series,  at  $3  per  year  in 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  and  $3.30 
elsewhere,  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Dr.  C.  Richard  King, 
Journalism  Department,  The 
University  of  Texas,  Austin, 
Texas  78712. 

• 

Public  Service  Award 
Won  by  Newsday  Staff 

Newsday,  Look  Magazine, 
WCBS-TV  and  radio  station 
WMCA  have  won  the  first  an¬ 
nual  “public  service”  Silver 
Medal  Awards  of  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America.  The  medals 
mark  “the  most  noteworthy  con¬ 
tributions  during  1966  to  better 
public  understanding  of  com¬ 
munity  problems  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area.” 

Newsday  won  the  Silver  Medal 
in  the  newspaper  and  wire  serv¬ 
ice  category  for  its  series  of 
articles,  “The  Negro  on  Long 
Island”  by  Thomas  A.  Johnson 
and  Harvey  Aronson,  (Jan.  8, 
1966). 

The  award  for  magazines  and 
supplements  went  to  Look  for 
its  article,  “The  Lady  Fights 
Back”  by  Julius  Horv-itz  (Oct. 
4,  1966)  which  revealed  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  widespread  corruption  in 
the  control  of  building  and 
housing  standards  in  New  York. 

WCBS-TV  won  top  honors  in 
the  television  category  for  its 
special  documentary,  “Are  You 
Safe  in  Your  Hospital?”  (broad¬ 
cast  in  two  parts.  May  31  and 
June  21,  1966). 

WMCA  was  selected  in  the 
radio  field  for  its  special  pro¬ 
gram,  “Slumlords,  Inc.,”  broad¬ 
cast  in  two  parts  (Feb.  9  and 
10,  1966)  which  exposed  and 
identified  major  “slumlords”  and 
tenement  owners  who  had  long 
evaded  prosecution  for  housing 
violations. 
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FAIRNESS  AWARD — Prof.  A.  Gayle  Woldrop,  University  of  Colorado 
School  of  Journalism,  presents  citations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Ballantine,  publishers  of  the  Durango  Herald,  for  “fairness,  fortitude 
and  honesty"  and  for  “publishing  a  paper  of  intellectual  power, 
high  ethical  valuations,  with  a  concern  for  city,  country  and 
Colorado." 


Opinion  Research 
Dept.  Added 
For  CBS  News 

Creation  of  a  Department  of 
News  Research  with  the  dual 
function  of  formulating  vote 
samples  for  projection  and  an¬ 
alysis  of  elections  and  applying 
public  opinion  research  to  all 
types  of  CBS  News  broadcasts 
was  announced  by  Bill  Leonard, 
CBS  News  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  news  programming. 

Leonard  announced  that  Dr. 
Richard  Maisel,  sociologist  and 
statistician  currently  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company,  will  join 
CBS  News  to  head  the  depart¬ 
ment  as  director  of  news  re¬ 
search,  and  Warren  Mitofsky, 
currently  chief  of  the  special 
projects  branch  of  the  U.S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Census’  Statistical 
Methods  Division,  will  become 
manager  of  news  research,  re¬ 
porting  to  Dr.  Maisel. 

‘Vital  Area’ 

Commenting  on  the  appoint¬ 
ments,  Leonard  stated: 

“The  appointments  of  Dr. 
Maisel  and  Mr.  Mitofsky  to  this 
new  department  represents  a 
breakthrough  for  CBS  News 
into  the  vital  area  or  social  re¬ 
search.  For  the  first  time,  we 
shall  have  the  capability,  within 
CBS  News,  of  researching  and 
creating  voting  samples  for  pro¬ 
jection  and  analysis  on  election 
night  and  in  the  primaries,  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  expand  our 
use  of  general  public  opinion  re¬ 
search  techniques  and  resources 
in  our  regularly  scheduled  news 
broadcasts  and  documentaries 
by  initiating  and  executing  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  studies  within  our 


organization,  rather  than  com¬ 
missioning  them  through  outside 
organizations.” 

Dr.  Maisel  has  been  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  since  1962  as  so¬ 
ciologist  for  consumer  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  research  and  more 
recently  as  manager  of  the 
company’s  public  relations  re¬ 
search  program. 

• 

Alaska’s  Governor 
Signs  Privilege  Law 

Juneau,  Alaska 

Legislation  giving  newsmen 
and  elected  public  officials  a  con¬ 
ditional  privilege  to  withhold 
their  sources  of  information  was 
signed  into  law  by  Gov.  Walter 
J.  Wickel. 

Under  the  act,  a  judge  of  the 
Superior  or  Surpreme  Court  can 
order  a  newsman  or  elected  of¬ 
ficial  to  identify  his  source  if  it 
is  found  that  withholding  such 
information  would  be  contrary 
to  the  public  interest  or  would 
result  in  a  miscarriage  of  jus¬ 
tice  or  denial  of  a  fair  trial. 

A  superior  court  order  divest¬ 
ing  a  newsman  or  official  of  the 
privilege  would  be  subject  to  re¬ 
view  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  with  the  privilege  re¬ 
maining  in  force  while  the  ap¬ 
peal  is  pending. 

• 

Mass.  Weekly  Sold 

Webster,  Mass. 

The  108-year-old  weekly, 
Webster  Times,  is  under  new 
ownership.  John  J.  Lonergan, 
general  manager  of  the  Times 
since  1942,  is  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  new  publishing 
company,  which  takes  over  from 
the  Sheldon  family.  Raymond 
W.  Sheldon  will  continue  in  the 
employ  of  the  company. 
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Data  Need 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


of  the  Globe-Democrat’s  public 
and'  community  service  pro¬ 
grams  and  promotions.  These  in¬ 
cluded  the  newspaper  in  the 
classroom  program.  Boy  Scout 
journalism  merit  badge  course, 
old  newsboys  day,  cancer  detec¬ 
tion  films,  annual  fashion  shows, 
modern  living  show,  women  of 
achievement  awards,  stock  mar¬ 
ket  and  church  news  clinics,  flag 
sales,  baseball  clinics,  and  the 
annual  high  school  all-star  foot¬ 
ball  game. 

In  business  session  pjeceding 
the  formal  program  for  the  con¬ 
ference,  the  group  of  newspaper 
promotion  executives  voted  to 
change  its  name  to  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion 
.Association.  It  had  lieen  called 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion  37  years  ago. 

Wishard  A.  Brown,  publisher 
of  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent  Journal  was  elected 
president  for  1967-68.  Paul 
Hirt,  promotion  director,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News 
was  named  1st  vicepresident; 
Patricia  Lahatte,  promotion 
manager,  Atlanta  Journal  & 
Constitution  was  elected  2nd 
vicepresident.  Clifford  Shaw,  di¬ 
rector  of  community  services. 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  was 
re-elected  to  the  office  of  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Vincent  Spezzano,  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Times-Vnion ;  Roy  Fol- 
lett,  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune;  Marshall  Genshow,  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  &  Dispatch; 
Gordon  Lloyd,  Edmonton 
(Alta.)  Journal,  and  Omer 
Shively,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News-Journal,  were  elected  to 
the  organization’s  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

Convention  site  chairman 
David  George,  Neusday,  an¬ 
nounced  future  convention  sites 
as  Rochester,  N.Y.  (1968) ;  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  (1969);  and  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C.  (1970). 


‘On  Your  Feet’ 


Louis  Seltzer  retired  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Press,  told  the 
promotion  men  that  the  time  has 
come  when  newspapers  should 
rise  to  deserve  what  you  men 
have  been  saying  about  them. 
An  editor  can  no  longer  edit  a 
newspaper  by  the  seat  of  his 
pants  any  more  than  a  pilot  can 
fly  today’s  airplanes  that  way, 
he  said. 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous 
piogress  newspaper  had  made 
in  the  last  25  years,  “they  have 
yet  to  come  up  to  what  they 
ought  to  be.” 

Seltzer  said  he  is  concerned 


with  what  is  ahead  for  the  next 
25  years  —  population  growth, 
changing  attitudes  of  people, 
and  technological  developments 
—  and  what  newspapers  are  do¬ 
ing  to  meet  them. 


Image  Not  Strong 


“The  curtain  is  about  to  be 
raised  on  great  changes  in  our 
way  of  life  and  our  way  of  do¬ 
ing  things,  newspapers  have 
already  done  a  good  job  of  ad¬ 
justing  and  orienting  to  the 
new  civilization  but  there  is 
still  a  tremendous  job  to  do.  The 
newspaper  image  is  not  as 
strong,  impressive  or  vital  as  it 
ought  to  be,  he  said.  We  cannot 
linger  congratulating  ourselves 
on  what  we  have  today  because 
we  cannot  afford  to  catch  up 
breathlessly  with  the  coming 
changes  that  should  have  been 
known  through  research.” 

Mentioning  cybernetics  and 
electronics.  Seltzer  said  other 
media  of  communication  are 
going  to  become  increasingly 
more  significant  because  of  them 
and  the  challenge  to  newspapers 
will  increase.  “There  is  no 
gi-eater  urgency  for  newspaper¬ 
men  than  to  plan  together,  pro¬ 
ject  into  the  future,  so  that 
newspapers  are  prepared  to 
serve  their  readers. 


Democracy  Endangered 


pie.  This  amounts  to  about  8% 
of  urban  American  adults. 

Half  of  these  are  functionally 
illiterate.  The  other  half  are 
men  and  women  who  have,  to 
the  extent  possible,  sealed  them- 
selv’es  hermetically  off  from  con¬ 
tact  with  ongoing  life  and  real¬ 
ity.  He  listed  these  as  old  or 
very  sick  people,  recently  wi¬ 
dowed  or  divorced  men  and 
women,  those  who  are  deeply 
unhappy  about  their  circum¬ 
stances  requiring  them  to  stay 
in  a  community,  and  the  fanati¬ 
cally  religious  purists.  The  only 
extremely  poor  people  who  do 
not  afford  themselves  a  news¬ 
paper  at  least  once  or  twice  a 
week  are  those  who  fall  into 
one  of  these  categories. 

“The  number  of  non-readers 
and  less-than-regular  readers 
we  find  in  any  city  is  almost 
always  in  direct  ratio  to  the  at¬ 
titudes  we  find  expressed  to- 
w’ard  that  city’s  papers  by 
regular  readers.  Non-readership 
is  highest  in  those  communities 
where  readers  are  not  greatly 
pleased  with  and  involved  wdth 
the  papers;  it  is  lowest  where 
the  papers  are  doing  the  best 
job  of  satisfying  readers. 


Paris  Merger 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


A  Major  Failing 


“I  hope  that  when  cybernetics 
and  electronics  change  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  newspaper  in  its 
production  and  deli%'ery  that  the 
news  and  editorial  job  being 
done  will  be  improved  over  what 
it  is  today  or  democracy  will  be 
endangered.” 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Coleman  of 
Social  Research,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
discussed  the  results  of  some 
motivation  research  his  organi¬ 
zation  has  done  for  newspapers. 
His  “favorite”  study  was  one 
made  for  the  Miami  Herald  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  on  the  source  and 
cause  of  non-readership  which 
he  believes  answers  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  every  other  newspaper. 

There  are  two  basic  categor¬ 
ies  of  non-readers,  he  said.  One 
is  the  individual  who  reads  a 
local  newspaper  sporadically  but 
not  regularly.  The  other  is  the 
individual  or  family  where  there 
is  virtually  no  local  newspaper 
reading  experience.  People  in 
this  latter  category  “must  be 
counted  as  unreachable,  as  peo¬ 
ple  who  cannot  be  converted  by 
any  promotional  or  editorial  ef¬ 
forts.” 

He  outlined  the  socio-economic 
distribution  of  people  in  this 
category  as:  at  least  20%  of 
negroes  and  very  poor  whites, 
about  8  to  10%  of  blue-collar 
level  families,  5  or  6%  of  lower- 
middle  white-collar  men  and 
women,  and  3%  of  upper-middle 
business  and  professional  peo- 


“About  the  worst  thing  that 
can  happen  to  a  newspaper  with 
the  image  of  being  ‘sensational’ 
is  if  editorial  reality  doesn’t  live 
down  to  this  image,  and  almost 
by  the  same  principle,  one  of 
the  worst  things  that  can  hap¬ 
pen  to  a  serious-minded,  high 
brow  newspaper  is  if  its  image 
doesn’t  fully  credit  it  with  this 
supposed  virtue.” 

Coleman  said,  “we  have  come 
in  recent  years  to  devote  our 
research  attention  to  studying 
columnists,  types  of  columns  fea¬ 
tures,  and  sections  —  for  these, 
not  a  paper’s  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  news  pages,  are 
what  we  find  bringing  the  vast 
bulk  of  middle-majority  Amer¬ 
icans  to  their  local  newspapers 
most  eagerly  every  day.” 

He  gave  high  rating  to  the 
action  line  columns  and  said 
“every  newspaper  should  have 
one  or  more  representatives  of 
the  following  four:  lovelorn  col¬ 
umns,  names-in-the-news  col¬ 
umns,  the  Q.  and  A.  concept, 
and  the  gossip  type. 

“Each  community  w’hose 
newspapers  we’ve  studied  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  every  other  in 
greater  or  lesser  degree  —  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  services  and  spirit 
expected  from  its  newspapers, 
different  in  the  sophistication 
and  socio-geographic  horizons  of 
its  reading  public,  and  different 
in  the  kinds  of  columnists  it 
savors  and/or  prizes.  The  dicta 
I  have  uttered  must  be  applied 
with  modifications  to  suit  these 
variations,”  he  concluded. 


The  Times  International  Edi¬ 
tion  had  a  staff  of  140  persons, 
of  which  20  were  in  the  editorial 
department.  It  was  expected  that 
some  will  go  to  the  new  paper. 
The  Herald  Tribune-Washin^on 
Post  had  a  staff  of  more  than 
100. 

The  new  paper  will  publish 
six  days  a  week,  including  Sun¬ 
days.  The  basic  size  will  he  12 
pages.  Ivan  Veit,  vicepresident 
of  the  Times,  said  advertising 
rates  will  be  raised  to  reflect  in¬ 
creased  circulation. 

James  Gordon  Bennett  Jr. 
founded  the  Paris  Edition  of  his 
New  York  Herald  in  1887.  The 
Times  l)egan  publishing  in  Eu¬ 
rope  in  1949. 

For  11  years,  the  Times  In¬ 
ternational  Edition  was  edited  in 
New  York  and  stereotype  mats 
were  flown  to  Paris  every  night. 
The  printing  operation  was 
moved  to  Amsterdam  in  1952 
and  in  1960  the  Times  began 
publication  in  Paris. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  founded 
a  Paris  edition  in  1918  and  it 
was  absorbed  by  the  Paris  Her¬ 
ald  in  1934. 


Multiple  Servico 


The  new  newspaper  will  use 
the  Washington  Post-Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  News  Service  and 
the  New  York  Times  News 
Service  in  addition  to  other  news 


While  the  principals  did  not 
discuss  past  losses  by  the  two 
merged  Paris  papers,  some  ob- 
servei's  said  they  were  high. 

The  Times  edition  carried  2,- 
683,219  lines  of  advertising  last 
year  and  the  Herald  Tribune- 
Washington  Post  edition  carried 
1,896,768  lines. 


The  New  York  Times  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1964  closed  its  15-month-old 
Western  Edition  in  Los  Angeles, 
after  substantial  losses.  Circu¬ 
lation  was  71,000  when  the  edi¬ 
tion  was  dropped. 
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Editor  Is  Granted 
Radcliffe  Scholarship 

Brookline,  Mass. 

Muriel  L.  Cohen,  news  editor 
of  the  Brookline  Chronicle  Citi¬ 
zen,  has  been  named  a  Scholar 
in  the  Radcliffe  Institute  of  In¬ 
dependent  Study,  the  first  jour¬ 
nalist  to  receive  the  award  in 
the  six-year  history  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute. 

The  appointment  allows  her  to 
pursue  independent  projects  in 
research  or  creative  work 
making  use  of  the  resources  of 
Radcliffe  and  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity. 

UBLISHER  for  May  20.  1967 
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Klan  Stories 
Win  Hillman 
Prize:  $500 

Two  journalists  who  joined 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  John 
Birch  Society  to  write  a  series  of 
articles  on  right-wing  activities, 
were  named  winners  of  the  Sid¬ 
ney  Hillman  Foundation  Award 
in  the  newspaper  category  this 
week. 

Douglas  S.  Walker  and  Robert 
A.  Keveny  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News  received  the  $500 
prize,  given  by  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
AFL-CIO  in  honor  of  its  first 
president  and  to  recognize  “out¬ 
standing  achievement  in  the  field 
of  mass  communications.” 

.Award  for  Salisbury 

Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  an  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Sew  York  Times,  received  a  spe¬ 
cial  award  from  the  foundation 
for  his  reporting  from  North 
Viet  Nam.  Other  awards  were 
given  in  book,  motion  picture 
and  magazine  categories. 

Judges  for  the  17th  annual 
competition  were  Alan  Barth, 
editorial  page  writer,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post;  Edward  P.  Morgan, 
radio-tv  commentator ;  and 
Ralph  McGill,  publisher  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

Walker,  36,  is  city  editor  and 
political  writer  for  the  Dayton 
News.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio 
State  University  and  worked  for 
the  Dayton  Journal  Herald  and 
the  Toledo  Blade  before  joining 
the  News  in  1964.  Keveney,  30,  is 
a  News  copy  editor.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Wayne  State 
(Mich.)  and  was  with  the  Ypsil- 
nnti  (Mich.)  Press  before  join¬ 
ing  the  News  in  1963.  The  two 
collaborated  on  the  series,  “I 
Joined  the  Far  Right,”  which 
won  the  Hillman  prize. 

Salisbury,  who  has  been  with 
the  Times  since  1949,  began  his 
career  with  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  and  later  was  a  UPI 
correspondent  and  editor  before 
joining  the  Times  as  Moscow 
correspondent.  He  has  been  an 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Times  since  1962. 

• 

Wallace  Carlson 

Wallace  A.  Carlson,  73,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News, 
Inc.,  cartoonist  and  creator  of 
“Mostly  Malarky”  died  May  9 
in  Chicago  of  a  heart  attack. 
Carlson  began  as  a  newspaper- 
boy  and  sold  sports  cartoons 
while  a  high  school  student  to 
the  old  Chicago  Inter-Ocean.  At 
17  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  old 
Chicago  Herald. 


Landmark  Executives 
Given  New  Positions 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Frank  Batten,  publisher  of 
the  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Landmark  Com¬ 
munications  Inc,  in  a  series  of 
corporate  changes.  P.  S.  Huber 
Jr.  was  re-elected  president. 

Lee  C.  Kitchin  has  been 
elected  president  of  WTAR 
Radio-tv  division,  succeeding 
Robert  M.  Lambe,  who  resigned. 
Kitchin,  an  attorney,  formerly 
was  secretary  of  the  corporation. 

Richard  Trowbridge,  director 
of  advertising  sales,  was  elected 
a  vicepresident  of  the  new’s- 
papers,  and  Richard  D.  Roberts, 
assistant  to  the  president  of 
WTAR,  was  named  corporate 
secretary.  G.  1.  Fischer,  assistant 
treasurer,  was  also  elected  as¬ 
sistant  secretary. 

Landmark  Communications 
Inc.  owns  the  two  Norfolk 
papers,  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
Daily  News,  the  Greensboro 
Record,  WT.AR  stations  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  WFMY-tv  in  Greensboro, 
and  TeleCable  Corporation, 
which  operates  five  CATV  sys¬ 
tems  in  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  Alabama. 

• 

UPI  Introduces 
New  Stock  Chart 

United  Press  International 
has  introduced  a  new  stock  mar¬ 
ket  chart  on  its  Telephoto  and 
Unifax  picture  wires  “because  a 
survey  indicated  editors  wanted 
more  information  in  less  space.” 

The  new  chart  combines  the 
UPI  All-Stocks  Indicator,  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  Common 
Stocks  Index  and  the  American 
Stock  Exchange  daily  average 
which  had  been  carried  sepa¬ 
rately  before  May  8.  The  com¬ 
posite  chart  is  three  columns 
wide,  horizontal  format,  and  it 
also  spells  out  in  boxes  the  day’s 
net  gain  or  loss  on  each  index 
and  the  number  of  NYSE  shares 
which  advanced  or  declined. 

On  the  daily  ( Monday  through 
Friday)  chart,  the  indexes  are 
plotted  for  the  preceding  month. 
The  weekly  Standard  and  Poor’s 
chart,  which  will  be  continued 
until  further  notice,  is  plotted 
for  the  preceding  year. 

J-School  Change 

Prof.  Malcolm  S.  MacLean 
Jr.,  George  H.  Gallup  Professor 
of  Communication  Research  at 
the  University  of  Iowa  School  of 
Journalism,  will  become  the 
school’s  new  director,  July  1. 

MacLean  will  succeed  Prof. 
Leslie  G.  Moeller,  who  is  resign¬ 
ing  after  20  years  as  director  to 
“return  to  full  time  faculty  and 
research  duties.” 
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Obituary 

Manchester  Boddy,  75 

Pasadena 

Manchester  Boddy,  75,  former 
publisher  of  the  defunct  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News,  died  (May 
12) .  Boddy  was  named  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  News, 
founded  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
in  1926,  later  acquiring  control¬ 
ling  interest.  He  published  the 
paper  until  1954  when  it  was 
sold  to  the  since  folded  Mirror. 
In  1950  he  ran  unsuccess¬ 
fully  for  the  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nation  to  the  U.S.  Senate  (later 
won  by  Richard  M.  Nixon). 
Boddy  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Bernice  and  two  sons,  Calvin 
and  Robert. 

«  «  * 

William  F.  Kegel.  69.  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Ellwood 
City  (Pa.)  Ledger  since  1942; 
May  5. 

*  *  * 

Asa  W.  Reese,  61,  former 
owner  of  the  Radford  City  ( Va.) 
News- Journal;  May  6. 

*  *  + 

Harlan  Ware,  64,  author, 
columnist  and  Holly^vood  script¬ 
writer  who  began  his  career  as 
Chicago  police  reporter  (City 
News  Bureau) ;  May  7. 

♦  «  « 

James  R.  Engeliiorn,  36,  re¬ 
porter  and  photographer,  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Pantograph;  May 
6. 

*  *  * 

George  E.  Anderson,  66, 
teacher  and  former  .AP  bureau 
staff  in  San  Francisco. 

*  *  « 

Floyd  Watson,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  director  (1939-19.57), 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal; 
May  10. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  J.  Meara,  70,  retired 
(1966)  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun; 
April  21. 

*  *  * 

Constance  R?.oss  Brown,  69, 


Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal  reporter  and  columnist; 
April  20. 

«  4.  • 

William  M.  (Pop)  Hines,  78, 
a  former  publisher  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Transcript,  general 
manager  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.Y.) 
Eagle,  and  city  editor  of  the 
.Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution; 
April  19. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mrs.  Lillian  E.  Lafi.x)on-,  65, 
vicepresident  of  the  Elkin 
(N.  C.)  Tribune;  May  1.  Her 
husband,  Harvey  A.  Laffoon,  is 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Elkin  Tribune. 

*  «  « 

Jerome  G.  Beatty,  80,  a  re¬ 
tired  newspaper  reporter,  movie 
publicist  and  author;  May  8. 

*  *  * 

Millard  Fillmore  Calhoun, 
.58,  an  editor  of  Newsweek  mag¬ 
azine,  former  foreign  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  Life;  liegan  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Seattle  Star;  May  5. 

• 

Newspaper  Entertains 
Students,  Teachers 

Chicago 

More  than  4.50  persons,  250  of 
them  students  whose  articles 
were  printed  in  one  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune’s  Sunday  neighbor¬ 
hood  sections,  attended  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  ninth  annual  Voice  of 
Youth  luncheon  recently. 

The  luncheon  was  held  to 
honor  the  students  whose  essays 
were  printed  and  the  teachers 
who  encouraged  them  to  write. 

By  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
381  student  essays  will  have 
lieen  published.  They  were  writ¬ 
ten  on  subjects  of  the  students’ 
own  choosing.  Teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  from  five  states  attended 
the  luncheon,  which  was  in 
charge  of  Russell  P.  .McFall, 
editor  of  the  Neighborhood  News 
sections.  John  Fink,  editor  of  the 
Tribune  Sunday  Magazine,  was 
the  principal  speaker. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Business  Opportunities 


ANNOUIVCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEED  EDITOR  for  partnership.  Weekly  '  APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
Mailer.  Local  news.  etc.  Bo.x  S.).3.  Edi-  partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
tor  &  Publisher,  poses.  .Sensible  fees.  Brochure,  Marion 

R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


Cartoonists'  Items  Wanted 


COLLECTOR  WANTS  ORIGINALS 
Thos.  Nast,  Herriman,  A.B.  FYost,  etc. 
Will  buy  or  swap  others. 

A.  Paskow 

1  1662  Cropsey,  B’klyn,  N.Y’.  11214 


Newspaper  Brokers 

MR.  PUBLISHER,  if  you  want  to  sell 
or  explore  the  market  and  wish  the  ut¬ 
most  in  discretion,  write  Newspaper 
•Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Drawer 
12428,  Panama  Oty.  Fla.  32401. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Metcspapers  For  Lease 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  Wanted 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Composing  Room 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  !  ITCHIN"  to  get  your  feet  wet?  LEASE 

Licerted  Broker.  Newspaper  Properties  this  Washington  farm-area  weekly.  $1M 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH  .  will  buy  inventory  and  make  first  pay- 

P.O.  Box  509.  Roseburg.  Oreg.  97470  ment.  Letterpress,  but  easy  switch  to 

- offset.  W'rite:  W.  R.  Larson,  Odessa, 

VERNON  V.  PAINE  !  Wash.  99159. 

Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service  _ _ 

899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont.  Calif..  91712  Newspapers  For  Sale 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-APPRAISALS  I  o  i 

Personnel  and  Equipment  Specialists  BILL  MA-^EW.  Newspaper  Br^er, 


WANTED  FOR  CASH:  LINOFILM  Photo-unit  —  excellent  con- 

Part  cr  full  ownership  of  small  daily  dition — replaced  by  hi-speed  Linofilm 
in  growing  community.  Zone  1  or  2.  for  computer.  Available  now  $20,004. 
Strictly  confidential.  Box  731.  Editor  &  !  Jim  Dunning,  Purchasing  Mgr.,  Trib 
Publisher.  I  une,  Oakland,  Calif.  94612. 


MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N.  J.  Babb.  Dial  (803)  582-4511 
P.O.  Box  1657.  Spartanburg.  S.C.  29301 

SYD  S.  COULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales  Management. 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases. 

107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery.  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 

ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers.  Broker.  John  Hogue.  As¬ 
sociate.  637  E  Main  St.,  Mesa,  Ariz., 
8.5201.  Ph:  (602)  964-2431  or  96J-2952. 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1508  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaiier  Broker" 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.,  35902,  Phone  546-3357. 

WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Amaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'I'his 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


Newspaper  Consultants 

SALES  -  PURCHASES  -  FINANCING  . 
Publishers  Service,  334  Jefferson  Bldg.,  i 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  27401  j 

WORTH-EDWARD  I 

Labor  Management  Consultants  | 
Thirty  years’  experience  representing  ^ 
newspapers  in  lator  relations  matters.  ’ 
11  Commerce  St.,  Newark.  N.  J.  07102  , 


129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunedin,  Fla.,  j 
'  has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies  | 
'  available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

HEART  ATTACK— SACRIFICE!  ' 

Money-making  business  including  two 
I  weeklies.  Gross  $60M:  sell  $5CM:  $10M  \ 
down.  Letterpress.  Zone  3.  Box  718,  I 
Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

FAST-GROWING  1-M  COLORADO 
weekly.  Already  financed.  Perfect  hus-  , 
band/wife  setup.  Box  771,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher.  i 

i  FLORIDA  WEEKUES,  offset  and  let¬ 
terpress,  near  Disneyland:  shows  a 
goc^  net :  also  county-seat  weekly ;  new 
I  building.  A.  C.  Santo,  840  Nottingham 
Ave..  Orlando,  Fla.  32803. 

I  NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY-SHOPPER, 
well  established,  mushrooming  area, 
gross  over  IIOOM.  Needs  publisher  with  j 
imagination  and  guts  to  hit  $200M.  Only  j 
$20M  down.  Illness  necessitates  disposal.  { 
Present  management  available  for  in-  I 
definite  period.  Write  fully  to  Box  848. 

'  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET  WEEKLY,  in  Zone  2.  one  I 
,  hour  from  N.Y.C.  'Tremendous  growth 
'  area,  produtcion  equipment,  building 
(with  living  quarters),  attractive  terms.  , 
Bo.x  817,  liditor  &  Publisher.  I 

RETIRING?  For  $13,000  cash  or  $3,000 
I  down,  buy  established  weekly  in  grow-  ; 
ing  retirement  community.  Hobby  and 
I>otentiaI  money-maker.  Send  for  sam¬ 
ple.  News,  Box  95,  Green  Valley,  Ariz. 
85614. 

SEVERAL  FOR  SALE,  $25  to  $350 
.  thousand.  Write  all  to:  R.  K.  T.  Larson  ! 

&  Associates.  Inc.,  7200  Hermitage  Rd., 

.  Richmond.  Va.  23228,  or  911  Westover 
I  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23507. 

'  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  &  JOB  SHOP 
I  in  central  Florida  city  of  2.500.  Owner 
I  retiring.  $20,000.  Immerliate  possession. 

I  Box  877,  Editor  &  Publisher 

I  Newspapers  Wanted 


Publication  For  Sale 

LEADING  ALASKAN  TRAVELGUIDE 
publication.  Contains  advertising;  es¬ 
tablished  business.  Offers  excellent 
earning  potential  for  someone  with 
sales  and  publications  experience  who 
is  able  to  travel.  Box  764,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEV)  SPARER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 


For  the  weekly  column  that  doesn’t 
miss,  put  THE  SIX’TIES  on  your  edi¬ 
torial  page.  Reasonable — timely.  Wm. 
Wallace,  Box  15,  Fraser,  N.  Y.  13753. 


LINOTYPE  MODEL  31.  HTOBOQf.tDDEB 
MOHR  S.WV.  4  M.tG.AZlNES.  4  MOLDS 
I  MARGATH  .METAL  FEEDER  AND  (llO-Vl 
I  ELECTRIC  POT.  ' 

I  Available  immediately. 

■  FRANK  MARSTELLER 

,  CALL-CHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS 
I  ALLENTOWN,  PA.  181C5 

TWO  LINOTYPE  COMETS.  Ser.  Nos. 
2197  and  2198  -equipped  identically 
I  with  2  mags.,  TTS  adaptor  keyboaid. 
j  high  speed  TTS  operating  unit,  electric 
,  pot.  metal  feeder,  4  alternating  molds, 
i  all  electric  safeties,  complete  with  9  pt. 
i  (knona  mats.  Located  Klamath  Falls! 
j  Oregon.  Available  June  15.  Priced  for 
I  quick  sale.  For  intormation  contact 
I  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP.,  1720  Cherry  St. .Kansas  City- 
Mo.  64108.  A.  C.  816,  BA  1-9060. 


^WSPAPER  COLUMN  AVAILABLE  LINOTYPE  ELEKTRON.  serial  71299 
Charming  and  w, tty  Orientel  back-  '  ,  ,  Fairchild  TOU-75  unit 

ground.  VVrite  Murray  Hill  P.O.  Box  Ton  condition.  Used  onlv  8  hour.  .T- 


GOT  PROBLEMS?  TRY  US!  FAMILY  MAN  with  weekly  experience 

J.  J.  HARRINGTON  ASSOCIATES  ,  wants  weekly  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Would 
441  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  ,  consider  part  interest.  Box  759,  Editor 
(AC  212)  MU  2-0195  '  &  Publisher. 


94.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


EQi  ipmp:nt  m.art 

.Auction  Sale 


PUBLIC  AUCTION  SALE 

Printing  Equipment 
Composing  Room 

230  WEST  41st  STREET  CORPORATION 
FORMER 

N.Y.  HERALD  TRIBUNE 

New  York,  New  York 

TUESDAY— JUNE  13th— 
10  A.M. 

40  Linotypes  incl.  Model  36  &  Model  8. 
150  Fonts  of  Matrix  6  pt.  to  72  pt. 
16  Imposing  Tables.  Cutters,  Routers, 
2  Lead  Furnaces,  Proof  Presses.  Scott 
Matrice  Rollers,  Hoe  Lead  Shavers,  Saws. 
Complete  Shop  with  Parts.  Tables,  Chairs, 
Cabinets  and  other  items. 

TERMS:  CASH  OR  CERTIFIED  CHECK 

EXHIBIT— MON  DAY— 
JUNE  12th 
10  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 

Write  for  Catalogue  50  Cents. 

0.  RUXDLE  GILBERT 


'  Top  condition.  Used  only  8  hours  a  day 
since  installation.  Available  alxiut  Aug. 
16.  when  converting  to  offset  and  cold 
type.  Contact  John  M.  Jones,  'The  Sun, 
Greeneville,  Tenn.  37743. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
:  are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
‘  who  uses  them.”  $92.95  to  $107.25. 

I  None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
I  literature. 

I  L.  &  B.  .SALES  CXIMPANY 

I  111-113  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin.  N.C. 

World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 

J  LINOTYPE,  model  33,  ser.  67644.  Four 
]  full,  two  split  magazines,  8  to  36. 
1  mostly  Spartan.  Best  offer.  Daily  High- 
j  lander.  Lake  Wales.  Fla.  33853. 

ELEKTRON.  ser.  4:f71299.  with  Shalf- 
stall  Mat  Detector  and  TOU  unit.  Top 
condition.  $18,090.  Also  mixlel  8  Lino¬ 
type,  $1,200.  G(K)d  condition.  Must  sell 
— going  offset.  J.  M.  Jones,  Greeneville 
Sun,  Greeneville.  Tenn.  37743. 


Engraving  Equipment 

FAIRCHILD  Console  Scan-A-Graver. 
Excellent  condition.  Purchased  1963. 
$1500  cash  in  our  Smithfield.  N.C. 
plant.  Reason  for  selling:  converted  to 
offset.  Call  Smithfield  Herald  919 — 934- 
2176. 


NEWSPAPER.  COMMERCIAL.  Fully 
equipi>ed.  Chemco  roll  film  camera; 
Vandercook  219  proof  press:  router: 
screens:  printing  frame.  All  for  $6,000 
or  will  sell  separately.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  Claremont  Press,  315  San  Lean¬ 
dro  Way,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94127. 


Mailroom  Equipment 


I  CUTLER-HAMMER  NEWSPAPER 
CONVETYOR  —  Heavy  Duy  -  AC  - 
!  Approx.  70'  Complete. 


Auctioneer- Appraiser 
Garrison-on-Hudson,  N.Y, 
Telephone:  914-424-3657 

Composing  Room 

3  Tl’S  FAIRCHILD  PERFORATORS 
$1,2C0  each.  Excellent  condition.  Reply 
to:  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  200  Burnett 
Road,  Chicopee,  Mass.  01021. 


DEXTER  INSERTING  MACHINE  - 
AC  —  5  Sections  —  C-H  Delivery  — 
New  1960 


WIRETYER  BUNDLE  CONVEYOR 
40'  24"  Belt--4/10'  Sections — AC 


JAMPOL  DOCK  CONVEYOR  BO'  30' 
Belt — 4/12'  Sections — AC 


2— WIRETYER  TELESCOPIC  LOAD¬ 
ERS  —  Measure  12'  with  10'  Exten¬ 
sions — AC 


ALL  MODELS  _ 

Linotype— Intertype — Ludlows 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES  1  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007  I  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-459» 
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Eciulpment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Mailroom  Equipment 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Presses  &  Machinery 


S-HEAD  SHERIDAN  STUFFER 
Southtown  Economist.  728  W.  65th  St., 
ChicAKO,  Illinois  60621  (AC  312)  HU 
7-1400. 


JAM  POL  CONVEYOR— 10  ft..  4  in¬ 
ches.  complete  with  drive.  Slightly 
g3ed:  very  reasonable;  also  available 
automatic  round  wire  tying  machine. 
General  Strapping  Oj.,  333  Adams  St., 
Bedford  Hills.  N.Y.  10507. 


23-9/16"  —  HOE  —  1951 
COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
6  Units — Color  Cylinder — 3  Reverses  — 
Balloon  Formers  —  R.T.P.  —  AC  Unit 
Drive. 

Available  immediately 
BEa>I  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


FOR  SALE:  48-PAGE  GOSS  semi- 
cylindrical  press.  Old  model  used  now 
as  32-page  with  black  and  one  color. 
23A"  cut-off.  Can  be  seen  in  use  until 
Oct.  1,  1967.  Includes  Pony  Autoplate. 
Any  offer  considered.  Clovis  News- 
Journal,  Clovis,  N.  Mex.  88101. 


DUPLEX  24-page  2-to-l  tubular  press 
with  %  and  %  folder;  AC  drive;  com¬ 
plete  stereo  with  automatic  push-button 
pump  and  vacuum  casting  box.  Make 
offer.  Box  823,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


FAIRCHILD  “JOURNALIST”  —  Fm- 
IsTKes,  makes  line  cuts;  less  than  2 
years  old;  excellent.  Also  Hammond 
Router.  3  years  old — $300.  Assume  pay¬ 
ments  on  Fairchild.  TIMES-NEWS, 
Lincolnton.  N.C.  28092. 


7  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
I  22%"  —  2  Double  Folders  —  Balloon 
Formers  —  Reverses  —  CJoIor  Cylinder 
I  —  2  AC  Drives  —  Available  60  days  — 
.  Located  Arkansas. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESSES 
(Mfg.  1951-1963) 


Excellent  reproduction 
Color  flexibility 
40,000  iph 


22%"— GOSS 

8  Unit  Headliner  and  antifriction — 2 
Folders — Color  Half  Deck — Skip  Slitters 
— DC  Group  Drive  w/rectifiers — Reels 
and  Tensions. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


These  late  model  semi-cylindrical 
presses  provide  8  pages  of  production 


liquidating 

Mechanical  Plant  Equipment  of 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News 
J— Model  29  Linotypes — 66000 
4- -Model  31  Linotypes.  TTS 
Over  100  Fonts  Linotype  Mats 
2— Universal  Ludlow  (Cabinets  Lud¬ 
low  Mata 

2— Monotype  Giant  Strip  Casters 
I0_Morrison  C  &  G  Saw  Trimmers 
1— Morrison  Slug  Stripiier 
9— Ad  Makeuii  Frames 
6 — Assorted  Steel  Makeup  Tables.  Gal¬ 
ley  Cabinets.  Storage  Cabinets,  etc. 

1—  Goss  Full  Page  Flat  Casting  Box 

2—  Hoe  Monorail  Saw  Trimmers 

1—  Hoe  Radial  Arm  Router 

2—  Hoe  Enclosetl  Curved  Routers,  23, ’j 
2— Wood  8-Ton  Electric  Pots 

1— Towmotor  Propane  Truck  with  Roll 
Riuns 


(4)  FAIRCHILD  OFFSET  PRESS  roll 
stands.  Handles  60"  diameter  rolls ; 
motorized  margin  controls.  $500  each. 
Crated  for  truck  lines.  All  four — $1500. 
Calif.  Offset  Printers,  620  W.  Elk  Ave., 
Glendale.  Calif.  91204. 


Complete  presses  offered  from  32  pg- 
to  64  pg.  capacities,  including  end  roll 
stands,  drive,  balloon  former  or  can 
twin  to  existing  (jioss  Universal  Press. 


Add-on  units  also  available. 


HOE  SIMPLEX— 22%"  | 

24  pages  —  extra  Color  Cylinder  — 
Half  and  Quarter  Folder  —  AC  Drive 
—  Post  war  1948.  Complete  Stereo  — 
Chases  —  Turtles  —  Goss  46  W  Mat  ] 
Roller  —  Electric  Pot  —  Wood  Pony 
Autoplate  —  Sta-Hi  Former  —  Sta-Hi 
Router.  Available  now. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


CALL.  WRITE  OR  WIRE: 


DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR  24- 
page  press — 6  units.  Currently  printing 
63-M  weekly.  Upper  and  lower  folders 
(Vi  and  a  fold).  Self-contained  paper- 
roll  hoist  (6  roll  cap.);  all  related 
stereo  equipment.  Six-year  new  upper 
Balloon  Former.  Available  Sept.  18,  ’67. 
Write  to:  Tom  Bennett,  (Jen.  Mgr., 
Magnificat,  531  Virginia  St.,  Buffalo. 
N.Y.  14202,  or  call  collect  (716)  854- 
2334. 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORA’nON 
Since  1910 

1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
Area  Code  816-BA  1-9060 


Stereotype  Equipment 


TUBULAR  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4" 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


ADDRESSING  MACHINE.  Elliott 
Model  3100,  four  years  old  but  used 
very  little.  Cost  new  $1200,  sell  for 
(693,  including  cabinet  and  stencil  sup¬ 
ply.  Box  802,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  Now. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model,  with  balloon  former  and  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE,  Serial 
No.  393PO,  22%"  cut-off,  vacuum 

back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC 
“Newspaper  Equipment  Dealer" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


Sta-Hi  Master  Former 
Stereotype  Furnace 
Vacuum  Back  Casting  Box 
Heavy  Duty  Goss  Plate  Finishing 
Machine 

Duplex  Tubular  Router 
Available  immediately  “as  is"  or  rebuilt 
f.o.b.  Kansas  Clity 
Please  write  or  call: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 

(Since  1910) 

1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo.  641C8 
(AC  816)  BA  1-9060 


EXCELLENT  ELROD  with  11  molds; 
Nolan  stereo  saw;  Hammond  Router- 
Planer;  two  Capco  ink  fountains  for 
tubular  press;  model  8  Linotype;  com¬ 
plete  Tasope  Fast  Etch  engraving  plant 
and  24'  by  24'  Roberson  camera.  Make 
offer.  Must  be  moved  at  once.  Convert¬ 
ing  to  offset.  J.  M.  Jones,  Greeneville 
Sun.  Greeneville.  Tenn.  37743.  Avail¬ 
able  about  July  1. 


HOE  COLORMATIC  PRESS 
1  Unit  22%"  with  Double  Folder,  Skip 
Slitter  and  R.T.  P.  Like  new  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


TUBULAR  OWNERS! 


NEED  PAGE  CAPACITY? 
ADDITIONAL  COLOR? 


HAVE  AVAILABLE 


1  HOE  MAT  ROLLER 
1  GOSS  MAT  ROLLER 
Both  running  condition.  Make  offer. 
ALSO  1  HOE  CASTING  BOX 
Standard  plate,  22%"  cut-off 
Compton  Ptg.  Co.,  1029  W.  Washington 
Blvd..  I-os  Angeles,  Calif.  90015 


VANDERCOOK  42-28  Power  Test 
Press  with  all  accessories.  Ebccellent 
condition.  Can  be  seen  in  operation. 
Mansfield  Graphics,  Inc.,  Box  14, 
Mansfield,  Ohio  44901. 


Standard  Tubular  Top  Decks 
Dek-A-Tube  Unit 

Unitubular  Units  and  (Dolor  Humps 
Sold  “as  is,  where  is"  or  reconditioned 
and  installed. 


1  MODEL  F.  36-POINT  ELROD,  com¬ 
pletely  rebuilt  two  years  ago  and  in 
daily  operation,  with  1-pt.  mold  and 
J6-pt.  mold ;  1  Richardson  multi-form 
Stereo  saw,  good  condition;  42V4"  x 
MVi"  table ;  4  makeup  dumps;  2  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  2  Hansen  assembly  cabinets 
with  slug,  rule  and  material  slots.  'The 
above  machines  ae  in  our  production 
line— are  in  excellent  condition — and 
can  be  seen  at  any  time  in  our  plant  at 
williams  Press.  Inc.,  1526  Otto  Blvd., 
Chicago  Heights,  Ill.  Ph. :  (AC  312) 
’5!)-616I.  ask  for  Jim  Roettger,  Me¬ 
chanical  Supt. 


_ _ CALL.  WRITE  OR  WIRE: 


DUPLEX 

16-Page  Tubular  In 

24-Page  Press  Frames 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Since  1910 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
Area  Code  816-BA  1-9060 


Goss  Mat  Roller  45  W 
Sta-Hi  Master  Former 
Kemp  36"  N.S.  Gas  Pot 
Sta-Hi  Master  Router,  22%" 
Wood  8-Ton  Electric  Pot 
Sta-Hi  Cur-a-plate 
Sta-Hi  Mount-a-plate 
Tubular  Stereo  Machinery 
Hoe  Precision  Shaver 


Perforator  Tape  - 


Folder,  Heavy  Duty 
Vz  &  'A  Page  Folds 
Goss  Stereo  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 


24-Page  Duplex  j 
Tubular  Press 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 


Wanted  to  Buy 


With  New  Cutler-Hammer 
Drive  and  Control 


LOWEST  PRICES  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
I?''  8"  and  $.96  for  14* — all  widths 
w  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
from: 

.portage  newspaper  SUPPLY 

25  E.  Ebcchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


12  UNITS  GOSS 


Two  to  One  Model 
Excellent  Condition 


COX-O-TYPE  8-page  press,  late  model 
with  color  unit.  Box  814,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  OFFSET 
*1.1  pages  —  1963  —  Avail¬ 

able  May 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOaATES 
M  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


22% — Arch  Type  Unit — 8  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  (Conveyors — 8  Skip  Slitters — 
3  (Tolor  Strippers — 8  Capco  (Jolor  Foun¬ 
tains— STEREIO  :  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 
back  Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Will  divide. 

Available  Immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


4  UNIT  WOOD  (1961) 

— Double  Folder  — Unit  Drive  — 
tension  Lockup— Available  30  days— 
^^toated  New  York 


VANGUARD  16,  4-UNIT  OFFSET 
I>reu.  New  October  1964 ;  full  acces¬ 
sories;  $40,000.  Selling  to  purchase 
larger  press.  David  M.  Turner,  The 
Daily  R^iew,  Towanda,  Pa.  18848. 


AVAILABLE 
JANUARY  1,  1968  j 

With  or  Without 
Stereo  Equipment 

Phone  716-693-1000  Collect 
Or  Write  Mr.  Graf 
TONA WANDA  NEWS 

North  Tonawanda,  N.Y.  14120 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSEIS 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLEUtS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4590 


M  rP??  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
“  E-  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


32-PAGE  GOSS  Straightening  rotary 
letterpress.  SOM  per  hour.  Not  a 
broker.  Box  643.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  20,  1967 


22%*  —  SCOTT  —  1947 
6  Units — color  half  deck — 2  reverses 
Double  Folder — Balloon  Former — R.T.P. 
— AC  Unit  Drive. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


LATIN  AMERICAN  DAILY 
CHANGING  TO  OFF’SET 
Present  circulation  20,000 — growing; 
daily  average  48  pages  tabloid ;  Sunday 
64  pages.  Seeking  offers  complete  shop, 
new  or  used,  for  early  delivery.  Press 
should  have  at  least  two-color  capacity. 
Will  send  our  representative  to  inspect 
best  offers.  Box  876,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


4  OR  5-UNIT  OFFSOT  PRESS 
In  good  condition ;  color  controls.  By 
mid-Aug.  Box  890,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


I 


Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Adminislratire 


HUNTING— FISHING 
BOATING— LIVING 
IN  OSHKOSH.  WISCONSIN 

50,000  friends  and  neighbors  will 
welcome  you  to  an  upcoming.  Uni¬ 
versity  City  with  diversified  indus¬ 
trial  emplojmient.  Situated  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Winnebago  at  the 
juncture  of  the  Fox  and  Wolf 
Rivers,  it  offers  good,  leisurely  liv¬ 
ing  with  wonderful  recreational  fa¬ 
cilities. 


job  opportunities 
with  a  brand-new  newspaper 
published  by 

Miles  Kimball  Company 

Positions  are  now  being  filled 
from  administrative  to  entry  level 
in 

ADVERTISING 
EDITORIAL  -  CIRCULATION 

Send  application  letters  to  Allan 
Ekvall,  Editor,  50  West  Ninth 
Avenue,  Oshkosh,  Wise.  54901. 


CALIFORNIA  GENERAL  MANAGER 
Age  bracket  35-45.  Western  midwest, 
or  southern  man  preferred.  Overall 
newspaper  eaperience  with  definite 
background  in  areas  of  sales  revenues, 
costs  and  production.  Salary  range: 
$12-316,000  to  start,  with  incentive  and 
fringes.  Future  prospect:  Publisher’s 
position  in  10  years  hence.  First  com¬ 
munication  to  include  employments — 
responsibility — salary  progression,  edu¬ 
cation,  family  background.  Box  757, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACCOUNTANT,  newspaper  -  oriented. 
Large  California  operation.  Business 
manager  medium  paper  or  down-the- 
line  large  paper  man,  desirable.  NCR 
experience  helpful.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate.  Box  727,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  for  Arizona  weekly.  Fast 
developing  situation.  Box  794,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOUNG  MAN 
with  advertising  backgn^und  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  good  eastern  Oregon  county- 
seat  weekly  in  cattle,  timber  and  tour¬ 
ist  area.  Good  personnel.  Need  in  late 
June.  Require  references  and  full  back¬ 
ground.  Elmo  Smith,  Route  4,  Box  217, 
Albany,  Oregon  97321. 


Circulation 

CM  for  award-winning  Texas  gulf 
coast  offset  daily.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  a  neat,  aggressive  person  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  circulation.  Sal¬ 
ary  o|ien.  Write  a  complete  letter  of 
application  to:  Ernie  Zieschang,  The 
Brazosix)rt  Facts.  P.O.  Box  1055,  Free- 
[lort,  'Texas  77541. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

We  have  an  opening  for  a  young,  ag¬ 
gressive  man  on  one  of  our  finer  mid¬ 
west  dailies  (Zone  5-7) — 11,000  circula¬ 
tion.  We  are  a  fast-growing  group  of 
daily  newspaiters  willing  to  train  those 
looking  for  a  future,  not  just  a  job. 
Will  consider  district  men  as  well  as 
experienced  circulators.  (“Squeece-play 
artists"  and  "desk  jockeys"  need  not  ap¬ 
ply).  Send  complete  background,  pro¬ 
fessional  references,  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  851,  Haiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  All  replies  strictly  confidential. 


Circulation 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER— Prefer 
a.m.  experience.  Exceptional  advance¬ 
ment  possibilities.  Must  h.ave  strong  ex- 
I>erience  in  training,  motivating,  lead¬ 
ing  and  supervising  men.  Give  complete 
resume  of  exiierience,  earnings,  etc. 
Box  855,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  .Adrertisinn  \ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  I 

Ideal  opportunity  for  experienced  man 
who  is  strong  on  training  and  organiza¬ 
tional  procedures.  Wide  latitude  for  ‘ 
man  with  ideas.  Send  resume  to  Times- 
'  Press,  122  S.  Bloomington  St..  Streator, 
Ill.  61364. 

IN  TEXAS  PANHANDLE 
SEASONED  SALESMAN 
Good  working  conditions,  with  .all  nor¬ 
mal  benefits  and  good  salary.  Must  be 
neat  appearing,  intelligent,  and  of  good 
moral  character.  References  required. 
Send  application  to:  Ron  Hardin,  P.  O. 
Box  471,  ^rger,  Texas  79007. 

Ph:  (AC  806)  BR  3-5611 

MAN  to  work  into  advertising  man- 
I  ager's  position  large  county-seat  week- 
;  ly.  Top  price  for  experienced  man.  . 

Write  fully.  Give  references.  Zone  2. 

:  Box  770,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN 
I  Self-starter  capable  of  handling  major 
'  accounts  for  over  200-M  circulation  in 
highly  competitive  market  (Chart  Area 
I  2).  Man  we  are  looking  for  might  be 
on  a  smaller  daily  and  ready  for  big-  | 
I  ger  things ;  or  is  already  on  a  large 
:  paper,  but  eager  to  handle  better  ac¬ 
counts.  This  is  an  extremely  well  pay- 
'  ing  job  with  all  the  large  company 
benefits,  and  offering  an  excellent  fu¬ 
ture.  All  replies  held  in  strict  confi- 
I  dence.  Box  787,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

;  CALIFORNIA  CALLING! 

'  3-paper  Magazine  Supplement  near  San 
I  Francisco  needs  experience<i  top  ad 
'  salesman.  Elxcellent  salary,  paid  insur., 

'  profit  sharing.  Write:  Myron  Newman. 
Advertising  Manager.  Peninsula  Liv¬ 
ing,  P.O.  Box  231,  Redwood  City,  Cali¬ 
fornia  94064. 

UNLIMITED  OPPORTUNITY  for  re- 
.  tail  salesman,  age  25-35,  with  ability  to 
become  ad  manager  in  first  year.  All 
benefits :  salary  open.  Only  new,  mod- 
I  ern  offset  daily  in  N.C.  with  fantastic 
!  growth  record.  Circulation  in  ’53  was 
I  1,400:  now  11.000  ABC.  Young,  ag- 
,  gressive  local  ownership.  If  you  are 
j  stymied  on  a  daily  or  weekly,  write  or 
call:  W.  K.  Glasgow,  Daily  News. 
Jacksonville,  N.C.  28540.  (.\C  919) 

353-1171. 

'  PROMO’nON  IN  ORGANIZATION 
leaves  opening  for  ex|)erienced  ad  man 
for  14M.  6-day  daily  locate<l  in  ideal 
recreational  area.  Salary  plus  l>onus, 
commission  and  other  benefits.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  in  group.  Write  or 
■phone:  Gene  Lofton,  Merced  Sun-Star. 
Merre<l,  Calif.  95340. 

GROWING  GROUP  OF  METRO  week¬ 
ly  offset  papers  in  sunny  Southwest 
seeks  experienced  retail  display  sales¬ 
man  who  is  superior  in  sales  ability. 
Rough  layout  ability  desired,  although 
we  have  own  art  department.  Attrac¬ 
tive  salary  plus  commission  pays  our 
two-year  men  $200  weekly.  Area  offers 
excellent  hunting,  fishing,  and  skiing. 
Send  samples  and  types  of  accounts 
serviced  with  letter  and  complete  resume 
to  E.  J.  Lewis,  Box  526,  Albuquerque. 
N.  Mex.  87103. 

WANTED: 

REPRESENTATIVE 
in  New  York  for  a  fast-exp;inding  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  company  in  Cey¬ 
lon. 

Api>licant  must  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  selling  advertising  space. 
Successful  applicant  will  be  paid  a 
consolidated  allowance  monthly  which 
includes  a  sum  for  office  and  other  ex¬ 
penses,  and  will  be  entitled  to  a  com¬ 
mission  on  advertising  brought  in. 

I  Apply:  Managing  Director 

I  P.  O.  Box  160,  Colomlx),  Ceylon 


Display  .4dvertising 


National  Advertising 
Salesman 

Since  adoption  of  the  single  rate  for 
national  advertisers,  our  business  is 
expanding  and  so  is  our  staff.  If  you 
have  "national”  experience  and  would 
like  to  sell  the  single  rate  story  for 
a  growing  market  (12th  in  the  U.S.  in 
l>er  household  retail  sales)  here  is 
your  opportunity.  Write  to  Personnel 
Director — 

ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 
ROCKb'ORD  REGISTER-REPUBLIC 
ROCKFORD.  ILL.  61105 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  DAILY  (after- 
noon)  wants  two  display  advertising 
salesmen.  Go<xl  opportunity  to  advance 
to  hea<l  of  department ;  good  starting 
wage  plus  commission  and  exi>enses. 
Box  878,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  ! 

AD  SALESMAN 

lmme<liate  oiiening  for  an  experience<l,  ' 
aggressive  ad  salesman  to  sell  in  a  , 
highly  com|)etitive  market.  Good  salary  ! 
plus  bonus  and  incentive  for  the  right 
man.  Send  complete  resume  to:  D.  P. 
Lynch.  Advertising  Dir.,  THE  FREE 
PRESS.  103  W.  Colorado  Ave.,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Colo.  80902. 


Editorial 


TOUGH  JOB 


L.\BOR  UNION,  Zone  5,  needs  editor- 
I  writer-photographer  to  help  produce 
monthly  offset  newspaper  and  handle  a 
I  variety  of  public  relations  duties.  Ideal 
,  position  for  young  graduate  with  inter¬ 
est  in  people  and  politics.  Experience 
would  help  but  we’re  more  impressed  r,y 
initiative.  Send  resumd  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  745,  Editor  Si  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AMERICA’S  LAST  FRONTIER 
News  writer  with  camera  ability  for 
news  department  of  America’s  farthest 
north  university.  Exceptional  oppor- 
I  tunity  for  young  writer  with  solid  daily 
'  or  weekly  experience  in  a  challenging, 
fast-moving  academic  environment. 
Position  starts  July  1.  Send  resume, 
sample  clips  to:  Don  Miller,  Head  of 
News  Service  and  Publications,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alaska,  College,  Alnsk:i 
'  99701. 

ENTERPRISING  REPORTER  to  work 
I  for  a  crusading  newspaper,  to  cover  in- 
depth  the  economic  and  community  de- 
[  velopment  and  local  eovernment,  work 
for  an  award-winning  editor.  Chance 
to  move  into  top  desk  and  supervisory 
job.  Good  metropolitan  location.  Zone 
5.  afternoon  daily — 38,000  circulation. 
Salary  to  $180.  Send  complete  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  805, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  REPORTER  NEEDED  to  round  out 
staff  of  one  of  South’s  top  newspai>er 
combinations.  Good  pay  —  excellent 
fringe  benefits — secure  future  for  re¬ 
porter  with  experience  to  do  the  job  in 
a  fast-growing  industrial  city  of  170.- 
000.  The  State  Capital — home  of  LSU 
...  an  ideal  cemununity  in  which  to 
work.  College  graduate  preferred. 
Write:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell.  Person¬ 
nel  Dir.,  State-Times  &  Advocate, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70821,  giving 
full  details  of  experience. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  with  interest  in 
business,  but  actual  business  reporting 
j  exi>erience  not  necessary,  for  major 
I  national  magazine  headquartered  in 
N.Y.C.  Start  to  $10,000.  Box  778,  Edi- 
'  tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Second  man  for  editorial  page  depart¬ 
ment  with  high  professional  standards, 
independent  discussion  of  issues.  Pre¬ 
fer  J-grad  with  at  least  two  years’ 
newspaper  experience.  Beat  reporting, 
desk  work  skills  more  important  than 
editorial  background.  Midwesterner, 
preferably  one  with  Illinois  connection. 
Beginning  salary,  $8,000  plus  excellent 
fringes.  Send  complete  information  to: 
Editor.  Daily  Pantagraph,  Blooming¬ 
ton.  Illinois  61701. 


Th'S  is  no  paradise.  The  job’s  tough, 
demanding.  You’ll  write,  write,  writs! 
Some  days  you  might  do  10  storisi! 
The  next  you  might  concentrate  on  i 
crusade.  The  pace  is  heady — the  taski 
challenging.  If  you’re  a  b^inner  or  i 
pro,  not  afraid  of  work,  who  can  nietl 
a  deadline,  write  crisply,  dig  deeply, 
then  we  may  be  the  place  for  you.  TV 
pay  is  good — the  hours  good  and— 
above  all — there  is  an  opportunity.  Two 
of  our  staffers  are  moving  to  bigger 
papers.  If  you  can  fill  their  shoei. 
write  to  Box  811,  Editor  &  Publisher! 

FINANCIAL  REPORTER  —  Seasoned, 
creative,  energetic,  for  responsible  ap 
signment  on  strong  financial  daily 
based  in  N.Y.C.  National  in  scope.  In¬ 
terest  in  banking  desirable  but  not  es¬ 
sential.  Exceptional  opyrortunity  par¬ 
ticularly  for  a  young  man  seeking  to 
develop  personally  and  professionally 
in  this  rapacity.  Box  813,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER— 16.000  p.m.  daily 
Southern  Va.  Concentrate  on  loed 
sports  coverage.  Good  fringe  benefits: 
congenial  staff.  Box  24,  Elditor  &  Pub- 
Usher. 

BEGINNING  REPORTER  for  small, 
i  award-winning  5-day.  p.m.  daily  in 
pleasant.  Finger  Lake  resort  city.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opi>orlunity  for  right  man  to 
learn  all  phases  of  news  operation  in 
congenial  surroundings-  Write  your 
background,  references  and  salary 
needs  to  George  M.  Ewing.  Publisher. 
Daily  Mes.senger,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 
14424. 


CAREER 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
neederl  for  progressive  Maryland  news¬ 
papers  in  attractive,  fast-growing  com¬ 
munity.  23,000  circulation  dailies 
switching  to  offset  this  year.  We  are 
looking  for  a  family  man  with  at  least 
two  years’  experience  in  this  field. 

We  are  interested  only  in  a  man  who 
is  ready  to  establish  himself  in  the 
community,  wants  security  and  a  chal¬ 
lenging  job  with  an  eye  to  becoming  s 
leading  reporter  on  our  staff-  Reply 
with  complete  resume  including  salary 
requirements  to  Box  840,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ARE  YOU  A  REPORTER/DESKMAX 
for  a  small  daily  or  weekly  and  ready 
to  move  up?  Modern,  prize-winning 
evening  daily  in  pleasant  community  of 
50.000  is  seeking  a  deskman;  offers  top 
salary,  many  generous  extras,  chance 
for  advancement,  professional  asso¬ 
ciates.  newly  remodelerl  (juartera.  In¬ 
volved  is  copy  reading,  head  writing. 
#2  man  in  22-man  department,  ^d 
clips,  details  of  background,  training, 
experience,  to  General  Manager.  Daily 
Journal,  Kankakee,  Illinois  60901. 

ENTHUSIASTIC? 

AMBITIOUS? 

TALENTED  ? 

Fast-growing  Suffolk  Sun  needs  two 
young  general  assignment  reporters. 
Enthusiasm,  ambition,  talent  will  be 
rewarded.  Write:  Cortland  Anderson, 
Drawer  F.  Deer  Park,  N.Y.  11729. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
This  is  your  opportunity  if  you  are  a 
mature,  resironsible  newspaperman  in¬ 
terested  in  helping  to  edit  the  editorial 
page  of  a  century-old  midwestern  0**5 
pajier  that  speaks  with  a  respected 
voice  in  a  three-state  area.  We  seek 
someone  who  can  write  incisively  on 
world,  national  and  local  affairs  and 
help  select  a  balance  of  columnists 
comment  to  complete  an  informative 
interpretation  of  the  news  of  the  day. 
Box  822,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

With  at  least  one  year’s  daily  experi¬ 
ence  for  progressive  a.m.  (58M)  daily- 
Excellent  opportunity  for  young,  re¬ 
sponsible.  alert  newsman.  Write:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dept..  Times-World  Corp.. 
Roanoke,  Va.  24610. 
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HELP  WANTED 


editors,  WRITHIRS,  energetic,  im- 
jginative.  for  advant-gardist  magazine 
being  launched  by  Ralph  Ginzburg. 
Send  persuasive  letter;  telephoners  dis- 
nualified.  RiK>m  2604.  110  W.  40th  St., 
N.y..  N.Y.  10018. 

IF  you  ARB  READY  for  the  #2 
newsroom  job  on  an  8,500  circ.  daily — 
Northern  Indiana — and  know  the  job 
and  what  you  are  worth — I’d  like  to 
talk  to  you  about  it.  Call  collect  Bob 
Hutchins.  The  Pilot-News,  219-936-3101 
or  219-936-4628. 

reporter,  experienced  in  covering 
municipal  affairs  and  writing  features. 
Top-notch  N.J.  daily.  Write  or  'phone: 
H.  Rodney  Luery.  The  Daily  Home 
News,  P.O.  Box  551,  New  Brunswick, 
N,J.  08903.  (AC  201)  545-4000. 

reporter 

If  you  are  a  resourceful  and  imagina¬ 
tive  reiwrter  seeking  a  newspaper 
which  will  challenge  your  ability,  we 
should  get  together.  The  Charlotte 
News  is  the  largest  afternoon  daily  in 
the  (^rolinas.  It  needs  a  hard-hitting 
professional  with  a  year  or  more  ex¬ 
perience.  We  can  offer  him  an  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  quality  counts.  Contact: 
Personnel  Manager 
THE  CHARLOTTE  NEWS 
P.O.  Box  2138 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28201 

REPORTER  for  general  assignment: 
courthouse,  city  hall,  sheriff,  etc.,  beat. 
Permanent  for  right  man  or  woman. 
Some  experience  necessary.  Small  daily. 
R.  D.  Maney.  Tipton  Daily  Tribune. 
Tipton,  Ind.  46072. 

REPORTERS 

REWRITE  —  PHOTOGRAPHER 
.New  offset  suburban  daily  hiring  now. 
converting  from  weekly  in  fall.  Mid- 
Atlantic  area.  Send  full  details,  clip¬ 
pings,  salary  desired  to  Box  832,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  copy  READER 
Fully  experiencecl  for  quality  a.m.  in 
Zone  6.  Unlimited  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Excellent  fringe  lieneffts. 
Salary  J183  for  31^^  hour  week.  Lib¬ 
eral  salary  increases  guaranteed.  Age 
no  barrier.  Humdrum  conformists,  hy- 
pbenators,  and  cap  underliners  need 
not  apply.  We  want  a  quality  sports 
copy  reader.  Box  835,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WOMEN'S  NEWS  department  of  Flor¬ 
ida  Times-Union  needs  experienced 
copy  editor  with  strong  page  layout 
background,  writing  ability  and  news 
judgment.  Contact:  A.  A.  Frederick- 
Bon,  Assistant  Executive  Elditor,  Florida 
Pub.  Co.,  Box  1949,  Jacksonville,  FI, 
32201. 

SPORTS  EDITOR’S  POSmON  now 
open  S.W.  Michigan’s  biggest  offset 
daily.  Phone  or  write:  Editor,  Niles 
llsily  Star,  Niles,  Mich.  49120. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR 
Here’s  an  opportunity  for  you  to 
sparkle.  We’re  looking  for  a  person 
that  has  tha  ability  to  manage,  layout,  i 
write  features  and  produce  a  daily  two- 
page  women’s  section.  This  is  a  chance  | 
for  you  to  direct  all  those  creative  i 
things  you’ve  been  wanting  to  do.  Posi¬ 
tion  will  be  available  June  30,  but 
would  like  filled  prior.  Northern  Ill. 
University  is  located  here  along  with 
several  major  industries.  A  rapid 
growth  community  that  offers  immense 
challenge.  If  you  think  you  can  qualify 
write,  wire,  or  phone,  Robert  F.  Green¬ 
away,  Eklitor,  The  DeKalb  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle,  DeKalb,  Illinois  60115,  Phone  815- 
756-4841.  I 

ARE  YOU  READY  for  more  responsi¬ 
bility?  If  so,  we  may  have  the  job  for 
you.  Write  giving  full  resume,  position 
desired,  and  salary  required.  Send  to: 
Vernon  Croop,  Gannett  Newspapers. 
Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  11614. 


HELP  WANTED 


LAS  VEGAS  SUN,  in  America’s  must 
exciting  city,  plans  to  expand  sports 
staff.  Write  qualifications  to  Sports  Edi¬ 
tor  Tom  Diskin  now;  also  salary  re¬ 
quired.  Send  (no  return  type)  resume 
if  available. 


COMMUNICATIONS  department  of 
national  health  association  needs  facile 
writer  interested  in  fields  of  health, 
economics  and  government.  Must  be 
able  to  accurately  re|)ort  and  interpret 
news  for  variety  of  publications  and 
news  services.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Sheldon  Garber,  Blue 
Cross  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

COMPETENT  DESKMAN— Far  West 
’Texas  afternoon  paper  wants  telegraph 
deskman  who  can  do  quality  work.  The 
pay  is  commensurable.  Write  all  to  Box 
88U,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — Challenging  job  on 
fast,  versatile  desk  of  Zone  2  capital 
city  p.m.  {145  to  start  for  5-year  man. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  advancement. 
All  fringes.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  889,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR  wanted  immediately  by  small 
Kansas  daily.  Strong  sports,  local  news. 
J-grad  without  experience  considered. 
Box  886,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FIELD  EDITOR  wanted  to  assume  wi<le 
range  of  responsibilities  with  leading 
publisher  of  agricultural  and  food  busi¬ 
ness  magazines.  Must  be  college  grad¬ 
uate  with  initiative  and  ability  to  or¬ 
ganize  time  and  travel  efficiently.  Pre¬ 
fer  person  with  training  or  experience 
in  agricultural  journalism,  magazine  or 
newspaper  work.  Knowledge  of  poultry 
an  asset.  Location  in  E&P  Zone  4. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements. 
Box  865,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ge:neral  news  reporter— Im- 

mevliate  opening  municipal  government  | 
beat  on  afternoon  daily  in  growing  ^ 
40,500  population  city  in  competitive  , 
news  area.  Tell  all  details  first  letter.  , 
Elwin  G.  Greening.  News-Dispatch,  ] 
Michigan  City,  Ind.  46360.  | 


WRITER 

Central  New  York  manufacturer  of  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial  and  consumer  goods  has  an  opening  in  its 
Public  Relations  Division  for  a  news  and  feature 
article  writer  with  newspaper,  free-lance  or  industrial 
experience. 

Excellent  working  conditions 
and  benefits  in  a  growth  company. 

Box  711,  Editor  A  Publisher 

Equal  opportunity  »mployar——A  Plans  for  Prograss  Company 
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MIDWEST  EDITOR 

Eastern  business  magazine  seeks 
intelligent,  energetic,  experienced 
reporter-writer  for  one-man  bureau 
in  Chicago.  Must  excel  at  and  en¬ 
joy  cultivating  contacts,  initiating 
article  ideas,  interviewing  in- 
depth.  Must  be  at  ease  with  well- 
educated  professionals.  Wordsmith- 
ing  ability  a  plus,  but  secondary  to 
flair  for  thinking  through  projects 
and  assembling  nuts  and  bolts  in 
pro|>er  order.  Light  travel.  Hand¬ 
some  salary  exceeds  Guild  scale, 
profit-sharing,  best  fringe  benefits. 

Box  767 

Editor  &  Publisher 

NATIONWIDE  GROUP— Register  with 
central  iversonnel  office.  E'requent  op- 
;  tmrtunities,  all  phases  of  daily  editorial 
■  ot>erations.  Send  resume,  desires,  with 
registration.  Box  860,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE  needs  an 
editor  who  knows  how  and  where  to 
find  illustrations  for  science  news;  pick 
the  punchiest  pictures ;  conceive  and 
execute  crisii  pictorial  features  and 
layouts:  write  pungent,  accurate  cut¬ 
lines,  copy  blocks  and  short  stories  as 
needecl  to  accompany  pictures.  This  is 
an  opportunity  for  a  young.  learning 
I  man  to  woik  closely  with  established, 
able  editors  and  be  worth  a  salary  not 
less  than  five-figures.  Give  experience. 
Zone  6.  Box  868,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

i  PERM.ANENT  OPE^IINGS  for  sports 
writer  and  general  assignment  reporter. 
Fast-growing  area.  New  plant.  Write 
or  ’phone:  Robert  B.  Smith.  General 
'  Mgr.,  The  Daily  Press.  Inc..  Newport 
News.  Va..  23607.  (AC  703)  244-8421. 

PREkSTIGE  TRI-WE®KLY 
NEWSPAPER  CHAIN 
in  one  of  the  nation’s  fastest-growing, 
most  desirable  suburban  areas,  has 
opening  for  newsman  to  assume  r^ 
simnsibility  for  solid  news,  in-depth 
feature  coverage  in  one  of  16  editions. 
Job  offers  professional  challenge,  op¬ 
portunity  to  advance  on  award-winning 
40-man  staff  producing  top  quality 
newspapers  nationally  recognized  for 
I  innovation.  leadership  in  suburban 
'  journalism. 

Many  company  lienefits — modern  of¬ 
fices- -progressive  policies.  Starting  sal- 
I  ary  range  $5300  to  $7200,  basetl  on  e<iu- 
'  cation,  experience:  merit  increases. 

'  Send  resume  and  sample  clips  to: 

Daniel  E.  Baumann.  Managing  Editor 
1  PADDOCK  PUBLICA'nONS.  INC. 

I  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60006 

REPORTEIR.  key  city  beat:  able,  en¬ 
terprising.  industrious.  4fl-hour  week. 
3-12  p.m.  :  good  salary,  benefits.  Send 
full  details  to  Eklitor.  Morning  Record, 
Meriden.  Conn.  06453. 

REPORTER — general  assignment;  ex¬ 
posure  all  desks.  Salary  open.  No  ex- 
t>erience  required.  27.000  circ.  Member 
Newspapers.  Write:  Eklitor.  Globe- 
Gazette.  Mason  City.  Iowa  50401. 


REPORTEIR.  man  or  woman,  for  West¬ 
ern  Pa.  a.m.  daily.  Experienced  or 
beginner.  Write  (do  not  phone)  .T.  .1. 
Fox.  Fditor.  The  Br.adford  Era.  Brad¬ 
ford.  Pa.  16701.  _ 

PEPORTER-COPY  READER  for 
Catholic  w'eekly — 160,000  circ.  Guild 
scale — other  fringes.  35-ho\ir  week. 
Write  or  call :  Managing  Eklitor.  The 
Michigan  Catholic,  644  Selden  Ave.,  De¬ 
troit.  Mich.  48201.  (AC  313)  TE  3-5000. 

SPORTS  REPORTER— $105.  Ollege. 
high  school,  field  and  stream;  handle 
makeup,  on  night  call.  Bright  writing  a 
Tiecf'saitv.  Pmall  offapt  p.m.  dailv.  Area 
5.  Write  Box  870.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANTED 

Editorial 

SPORTS  LAYOUT  MAN— Fast,  accu¬ 
rate  and  imaginative  desk  man  to  lay¬ 
out  pages  for  one  of  the  most  sparkling 
sports  sections  in  the  Elast.  Opportunity 
to  do  some  sports  writing,  too.  Send 
complete  resume  and  some  samples  of 
your  work  to  Box  887,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER 

If  you  can  write,  have  imagination,  and 
are  willing  to  work  hard,  we  have  a 
challenging  opportunity  for  you  on  the 
S|x>rts  desk  of  one  of  the  country’s  top 
suburban  weekly  operations. 

On  Chicago’s  North  Shore,  we’re  in  the 
nation’s  best  prep  sports  area  and  in 
the  heart  of  the  Big-Ten  country.  Our 
circulation  area  overflows  with  profes¬ 
sional  celebrities.  Quality  performance 
IS  our  prime  consideration,  and  salary 
scale  matches  this  demand. 

Send  resume,  samples  to: 

Larry  Dennis 

HOLUSTER  NEWSPAPE5RS 
1232  Central  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill.  60091 

SPOR’TS  W  RITE3R — Major  midwestern 
daily  is  seeking  a  young,  experienced 
writer  to  handle  key  assignments  in  big- 
league  city.  Must  have  background  in 
wide  range  of  sports,  aggressive,  with 
genuine  writing  ability.  Resume  and 
^ips  to  Box  879,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  MAN  WHO 

]  can  honestly  say  (and  demonstrate)  he 
has  the  ability  to  turn  out  a  top  quality 
j  editorial  product,  plus  the  strong  lead- 
I  ership  that  enables  him  to  install  a 
I  Vigorous  newsroom  administration, 
qualifies  for  the  job  as  the  editor  of  one 
of  the  most  exciting  opportunities  in  the 
I  under  100.000-circulation  field.  Salary: 
$17,500  plus  all  kinds  of  benefits.  Box 
888,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED: 

OUTSTANDING  YOUNG 
MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Opportunities  in  all  phases  of  the  news¬ 
paper  profession. 

Immediate  opening  for  wire  edi¬ 
tors.  general  assignment  reporters, 
sports  e<Iitor  and  deskman,  farm 
e<litor  and  advertising  sales. 

TOTAL  JOB  TRAINING 

Join  an  aggressive,  dynamic  organiza¬ 
tion.  Write  giving  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

John  W.  Dewey,  Director  of  Personnel 
LEa:  NEWYSPAPERS 
817  Davenport  Bank  Building 
Davenport.  Iowa  52801 

WOMEN’S-SOCIETY  REPORTER :  Un¬ 
usual  opportunity  on  New  York  State’s 
capital  city  p.m.  for  college  graduate 
who  not  only  can  write  society  news 
and  chit-chat  column,  but  can  handle 
hard  news,  women’s  interests  and  fam¬ 
ily  section  features.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  with  representative  clippings  to: 
Robert  G.  Fichenberg,  Elxecutive  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Knickerbocker  News,  24  Sheri¬ 
dan  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  12201. 


Miscellaneous 

COMPETENT  OPERATORS 

E’LOORMEar  -  PRESSMEN 
in  the  city  of  the  highest  wages,  long¬ 
est  days,  shortest  nights,  best  fishing. 
Apply  to:  Superintendent,  Anchorage 
Daily  News.  Box  1660,  Anchorage. 
Alaska  99501.  Scale  $5.17,  38%  hours, 
six  holidays,  life  insurance,  health  and 
welfare.  Morning  and  Sunday.  City 
under  terrific  expansion  and  we  nee<l 
help! 

EDITORIAL  AND  ADVERTISING  po¬ 
sitions  available  on  N.Y.  State  daily 
newsi>apers — experienced  or  beginning. 
Send  complete  resume  to  N.Y.  State 
Publishers’  Association.  Inc..  New- 
house  Communications  Center,  215  Uni¬ 
versity  Place,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  13210. 


HELP  WANTED 


Operators-Machinists 

ELEKTRON  MACHINIST— Chart  Area 
2.  Fully  qualified  in  care  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  Above  scale  for  niprht  situation. 
Write  experience  and  salary  to  Box 
875,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPERATOR  -  PRINTER.  country- 
trained.  County-seat  weekly.  Good  i>ay; 
fine  fishintr  and  huntinir  area.  Times- 
Reporter  Printing  Co.,  Adams,  Wis¬ 
consin  53910. 

HEAD  MACHINIST  for  typesetting 
plant — 15  machines.  Union  or  eligible 
with  ability  to  maintain  precision  and 
accuracy  in  a  plant  that  demands  a 
top  quality  product.  An  opportunity  to 
join  a  management  team  in  an  aggres¬ 
sive  and  rapidly-growing  organization. 
Write:  Dayton  Typographic  Service. 
Box  1049.  Iteyton,  Ohio  45401. 

Pressmen-Stereotypen 

PRESSMAN :  Letterpress-Offset  news¬ 
paper  printing  plant  needs  man  for  | 
darkroom,  platemaking.  presswork. 
Days ;  permanent ;  i>aid  insurance,  pen¬ 
sion  plan.  Chart  Area  3.  Box  797,  Edi-  , 
tor  &  Publisher.  I 


HELP  WANTED 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

MR. 

PRESSMAN-STBREOTYPER 
COMBINATION  MAN 
Do  You  Want  To  Join 
A  Progressive  Daily? 

We  have  a  permanent  opening  on  the 
night  side  for  a  qualified  journeyman. 
The  scale  is  $3.83  da}’s  and  $3.99  nights, 
37Vi  hour  week,  excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  such  as:  sick  and  accident  benefit 
plan,  a  wage  continuation  benefit  plan, 
pension,  paid  holidays  and  an  excellent 
vacation  plan. 

An  opening  for  a  Press-Stereo  journey¬ 
man  on  another  paper  of  four  days  and 
Saturday  night.  This  opening  created 
by  advancing  one  of  our  men  to  for^ 
manship  in  another  plant.  The  scale  is 
$3.76  days  for  .37V4  hours  with  a  30c 
per  hour  night  differential.  Good  fringe 
benefits. 

If  interested  contact  O.  D.  Roderick, 
Personnel,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers. 
Box  789,  Decatur,  III.  62525. 

PRESSMAN,  web  offset:  new  plant: 
full  charge.  Knowledge  camera.  EJxcel- 
lent  opportunity.  Write  full  details. 
Pox  790.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


-Zip  Code- 


HELP  V*  ANTED 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

PRESSMAN — We’re  looking  for  one  of 
the  top  offset  pressmen  in  the  country, 
a  take  charge,  work  hard,  department 
head.  We're  willing  to  pay  to  get  him. 
Won’t  consider  talking  less  than  five- 
I  figures,  and  where  in  this  range  is  up 
to  your  ability  to  turn  out  consistent 
quality  work  with  a  crew  and  a  six 
I  unit  Goss  Suburban.  We  want  a  man, 
now  a  department  head,  who  could  stay 
the  rest  of  his  life  where  he  is,  but 
wants  to  move  up  a  notch  with  a 
quality-conscious  firm  that  demands  the 
best.  Call  816  BA  1-2944,  Joe  Cham¬ 
bers  The  Dispatch  Newspapers.  1805 
Swift.  North  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
I  64116. 


PRINTE31S!  WANT  TO  JOIN  A 
PROGRESSIVE  ORGANIZATION  ? 
We  have  an  opening  for  a  good  ad  floor 
or  combination  ad  operator-ad  floor 
man.  Markup  experience  would  be  help¬ 
ful.  This  is  a  night  job.  The  scale  is 
$3.83  per  hour  days,  and  30c  per  hour 
more  nights  for  37>/i  hour  week,  excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits. 

Another  of  our  dailies  have  0|>enings 
for:  1)  a  machinist  with  TTS  mainte¬ 
nance  experience  preferred ;  2)  a<l  op- 
erator-ad  floor  combination  printer;  3) 
ad  floor-makeup  journeyman.  The  scale 
is  $3.90  days  and  $4.06  nights,  37Vi 
hour  week.  Openings  are  on  the  night 
side.  Excellent  fringe  benefits. 

For  further  particulars  write  to  O.  D. 
Roderick,  Personnel,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers.  Box  789,  Decatur,  111. 
62525. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN:  18.- 
000  ABC  6-day  daily  (25  page  daily 
average).  26-man  union  shop.  Modem 
newspaper  plant  presently  100%  hot 
metal  operation.  Knowledge  of  both 
hot  and  cold  type  operations  desirable 
but  not  mandatory.  Write  giving  re¬ 
sume  of  exi>erience.  age,  marital  status, 
education  to  G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher, 
East  Liverpool  Review,  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio  43920.  Replies  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence. 


HELP  ANTED 


I  COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN:  18.. 
I  UOO  daily.  Zone  7.  Hot  metal,  complete 
tape  operation.  Union  shop.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement  to  pn>. 
I  duction  manager.  Salary  open.  Write 
giving  full  background  details.  B«i 
I  858,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  COMPOSING  ROOM  Production  Exec. 
,  utive,  skilled  in  computer  operation. 

I  Familiarity  with  cold-type  operation 
I  desirable,  as  this  Zone  2  newspaper 
I  plans  to  use  this  type  of  production. 
Salary  open,  but  competitive  with  the 
best  in  industry.  Pensions,  vacationi. 

,  etc.,  excellent.  Send  application  in  con- 
'  fldence  to  Box  333,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MEDIUM-SIZED  DAILY  PAPER 
j  the  Carolines  looking  for  right  man  to 
fill  position  as  composing  room  fore, 
man.  Would  work  closely  with  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  Send  resume  to  Box  820, 

'  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  PRINTER-PRESSMAN  for  i 
weekly  and  commercial  shop.  Excellent 
shop  and  salary.  Call  Starke  Publish 
ers,  Inc.,  Knox,  Indiana  46534.  Phone 
(AC  219)  772-2101. 

Promotion 


EXPERIENCED  newspaper  promotion 
manager  needed  by  70M  New  Jerser 
daily.  Must  have  qualified  overall  pro¬ 
motion  background.  Full  resume,  salary, 
availability  first  letter  to  Box  782,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Once  in  a  great  while  a  chance  like 
this  emerges  .  .  .  It’s  honestly  offered 
.  .  .  and  the  opportunity  it  holds  is 
understated. 

PROMO’nON  OPPORTUNITY 
Wo  need  a  young  man  to  begin  a  new 
research  and  promotion  department  for 
this  soaring  Ohio  daily.  We’ll  consider 
limited  experience.  In  the  beginnint 
this  is  a  one  man  show.  We  value  en¬ 
thusiasm,  education,  inventiveness,  lay¬ 
out  and  writing  ability.  Further  train- 
ing  will  be  given.  Write  complete  de¬ 
tails  to  James  Lonergan,  General  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Journal,  1657  Broadway, 
Lorain,  Ohio  44052. 


=  Classification. 


Help  Wanted — Public  Relations 


FLORIDA!  Assistant  director  of  col¬ 
lege  PR  office  in  dynamic  health  sci¬ 
ences  education  complex.  Oigiortunity 
for  responsible  young  person  eager  to 
grow  in  medical  science  reporting, 
editing,  internal  and  external  college 
and  hospital  PR.  3  years  experience  in 
news  and  feature  writing  in  college 
PR  office  and  practical  experience  in 
typography  preferred.  Send  resume, 
samples  of  work,  salary  requirements 
to;  Box  765,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

MEN’S  COLLEGE  in  upstate  N.Y.  is  in 
immediate  need  for  a  second  man  in 
its  PR  office  who  can  write  general 
news  and  sports.  Ebccellent  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Robert  H.  Hevenor, 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton.  N.Y.  13323.  ^ 


LEADING  ELECTRIC  UTILITY  com- 
pany  in  Chart  Area  2  needs  young  man 
24-30  to  edit  employee  magazine,  han¬ 
dle  PR  publications,  write  news  re¬ 
leases  and  participate  in  responsibility 
for  special  events.  College  degree  re¬ 
quired.  Newspaper  makeup  and/or 
magazine  layout  experience  desirable. 
Good  salary,  excellent  benefits.  Reply: 
Box  825,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MANAGER  for 
expanding  40,000  daily.  Chart  Area  S. 
New  plant.  Writing  ability  and  inven¬ 
tiveness  required;  also  direct  news¬ 
paper  in  classroom  activity.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Write  complete  details. 
Box  852,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EMPLOYE  COMMUNICATIONS 

Community  Relations 

Positions  at  Westinghouse  plants  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  employe  communications  and  community 
relations.  Writing  ability  essential.  Knowledge  of 
publications  and  employe-labor  relations  desirable. 
Send  confidential  resume,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments,  to:  Dir.,  Employe  Communications.  P.O.  Box 
2278,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

@  Westinghouse 

an  equal  opportunity  employer 


Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTb 


Academic  ^ 

MA  CANDIDATE  (social  science)  \ 
seeks  college  teaching  or  news  bureau  | 
job.  Experience  in  publicity,  daily  (re-  i 
porting,  photo,  desk),  press  photo  in-  I 
structor  state  college.  Marrie<l,  30,  vet-  I 
eran.  Prefer  Zones  9,  8,  7.  Box  819,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Adminislratire 


BKECUTIVE,  circulation.  display, 
classified  management  seeks  top  spot  on 
small  or  medium  daily.  Fine  references. 
Strong  self  motivation,  high  personal 
goals.  Zone  9.  Box  842,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Artists-Cartoonists 


SEASONED  EDITORIAL  ARTIST— 
lairouts,  photo  retouching,  maps,  charts 
and  spots.  Have  ammo— will  travel. 
Box  746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


young  LIBERTARIAN-LIBERAL  edi- 
torial  cartoonist  seeks  post  on  Amer¬ 
ican  daily.  Resumd,  clippings  on  re¬ 
quest.  Reply  Box  744,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


HR.  PUBLISHER:  contemplate  change 
CTRCULATION  MANAGEMENT? 

Fully  experienced  —  energetic  —  compe¬ 
tent  —  well  versed  CIRCULATOR  with  i 
established  ability  seeks  challenging  i>o-  I 
lition  where  know-how,  hard  work,  ex-  | 
cellent  promotions  will  be  combing  to  i 
■how  results.  Box  807,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
lisher.  , 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  industrious 
and  promotional-minded,  desires  per¬ 
manent  association  with  50,000  or 
larger  publication.  Prefer  Midwest  or 
West.  Box  836,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  Quality  work. 
Good  habits.  40.  Top  references.  Ener¬ 
getic.  Box  769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  sports  editor-col¬ 
umnist  seeks  15-30M  progressive  daily. 
Vet.  married.  Prefer  Zone  9,  consider 
others.  Box  795,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1966  J-GRAD  NOW  AVAILABLE  as 
beginning  reporter  or  deskman.  Prefer 
small  daily.  Kay  Cutkomp,  2358  Bourne 
Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55108. 


YOUNG,  AMBITIOUS  general  assign-  ; 
ment-feature  writer  seeks  switch  to  i 
sports.  Solid,  3-year  background  with  2 
medium  dailies,  including  sports  relief  | 
and  photography.  Outstanding  J-grad,  { 
state  and  national  awards.  Prefer 
West.  Box  773.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDUCATED.  EXPERIE2NCED.  prom¬ 
ising  smaller  daily  reporter — national 
prize — thirsts  for  metropolitan  chal¬ 
lenge.  Ready  for  interview.  Box  834. 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  city-county  govern-  | 
ment  reporter — 26 — for  6.000  p.m.  | 
daily,  wants  managing  editorship  with  : 
solid  weekly  or  small  daily.  Desk  and  | 
editorial  page  background.  Business  de-  j 
gree,  graduate  work,  and  substantial  1 
investment  capital  available  for  right  | 
paper.  Box  838,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


I  OFFER ;  45  years’  newspaper-maga-  I 
zino  experience,  including  30-year  | 
amusement  editorship  of  large  metro-  ; 
politan  daily.  Seeking  quality  creative  j 
newspaper-public  relations  position.  ' 
Box  839,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


REPORTING  CHALLENGE  WANTED 
Box  661 

Editor  &  Publisher 


SEEKS  CHALLENGE— Sports  area  edi¬ 
tor,  small  daily,  with  camera  know¬ 
how,  versed  in  wire  and  features,  wants 
opportunity  to  assume  resi>onsibility 
while  developing  talents.  B.A.  Box  843, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

AGGRESSIVE  AD  SALESMAN— Lay¬ 
out  bukground.  Age  49.  Small  Mich, 
or  Ohio  city.  Now  large  Calif,  circular 
tion.  Available  June.  Elxcellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  of  medium- 
>iie,  or  national  manager  of  larger 
daily:  18  years’  experience  with  ex¬ 
cellent  production  record.  Must  move 
from  north  central  area  to  warm  clim¬ 
ate  of  areas  8  and  9  for  child’s  health. 
College.  Complete  resume  furnished 
immediately.  Box  856,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PROOFREADER.  exi>erienced.  Florida. 
Available  September.  Mrs.  Hermann 
Wiederhold,  Addis  n  Press,  Middle- 
bury,  Vermont  05,  3. 


AMBITIOUS  FEATURE  WRITER, 
strong  in  education  field — with  4  years’ 
experience — seeks  job  on  metropolitan 
daily.  Female.  B.A.  Areas  1,  2,  4  or  9. 
Box  827,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  100,000 
a.m.  seeks  top  or  second  news  spot 
with  medium  daily.  J-grad,  in  30’s. 
wants  to  settle  in  city  with  good 
schools.  Small  family.  Box  821,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FAMILY  MAN,  37,  14  years’  classified- 
display  :  8  years  as  award-winning 
manager  60M:  seeks  challenging  retail 
or  national  position  with  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Prefer  areas  7,  8  or 
9.  Box  862,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

EDITOR/REPORTER.  26.  four  years* 
JWja  experience.  Army  dischargre  Sept. 
1;  for  job  Zone  6  and  8.  Wants 

SlS0-816o.  Box  739,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ROOM  AT  THE  TOP? 

&ceptionally  well  qualified  news  exee- 
TOve  available  as  ^itor  or  ManaginK 
fiditor.  Experienced  all  phases  of  news- 
management.  Age  42,  Big  Ten 
‘JVw,  top  references.  Box  754,  Editor 
«  Publisher. 


young  executive  SECROTARY  to 

Mayor;  former  senior  bureau  re- 
-course  grad.  Make  offer.  Box 
US.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


P,*o®ut  grad  (B.A.  in  Joumal- 
jW)  looking  for  summer  work  on  pa- 
J*!'  or  magazine.  Extensive  extra  curri- 
^  mpenenee.  Prefer  Philadelphia 


YAWN-PROOFING  —  Chief  editorial 
writer  in  major  city;  former  associate 
editor  of  Top-10  daily;  former  editor  of 
quality  national  magazine,  40,  seeks 
yawn-proof  opportunity.  For  resume: 
Box  845,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR.  31—16,000  East  Coast 
daily — seeks  desk  job  on  Southern 
Calif,  daily.  Eleven  years’  experience. 
Family  man.  Box  885,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  READER,  solid  craftsman,  62, 
victim  of  N.Y.C.  mess.  Day  shift 
wanted  on  copy  desk  of  an  excellent 
paper.  East  only.  Box  872,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DAILY  EDITOR,  37,  wants  to  move  up 
to  20-30M  daily.  'Twelve  years’  experi¬ 
ence  and  can  handle  all  phases  of  news¬ 
room  management.  Available  in  June. 
Box  857,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN — 15  years’  experience  on 
medium-size  dailies,  including  wire, 
layout,  makeup.  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  883, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  now  employed.  38.  National 
award-winner.  Family  man;  civic 
leader.  No  drifter.  Promoted  8  times  in 
15  years.  Midwest.  Top  references.  Box 
874,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  20,  1967 


Editorial 

EDITOR-RESEARCHER-COLUMNIST. 
Juvenile  editor,  equivalent  M.\  in  an¬ 
thropology,  seeks  social  science  or  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  creative  challenge.  Married. 
Want  long-term  growth  opportunity. 
Five-figures  minimum.  Bo.x  881,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  complete  pro,  52.  East 
only;  day  shift  only.  Bo.x  884,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR- WRITER  wants  challenge. 
Top  references.  32,  energetic,  married. 
Presently  news  ^itor  40,000  daily. 
Considerable  free-lance  credits.  Box 
859,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR— Woman.  59. 
can  report,  edit,  layout;  32  awards,  IS 
years’  varied  capacity;  can  take  full 
charge.  Box  871,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


J-GRAD  seeks  medical  or  science  writ¬ 
ing  job  in  N.Y.  Holds  M.A..  an<l  h;is 
done  medical  relations  writing  while  in 
college.  Box  861.  Editor  &  Publishei . 


Printers 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Age  39,  twenty  years’  with  same  paper. 
Experience:  Computerized  hot-cold 

(Linofilm)  typesetting.  Box  882,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
OR  ASSISTANT 

Experienced  administrator  and  orga¬ 
nizer,  expert  in  production  control,  work 
I  flow,  technological  development,  all  new 
processes  including  purchase  and  in¬ 
stallation  of  fast  etch,  computerized 
ITS.  photocomix>sition,  Spectacolor,  ink 
mist  control,  engineering  and  research. 
Will  consider  newspaper,  publications 
plant  or  large  commercial  operation. 
Available  ANPA-RI  interview.  Box  869, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE.  API-trained  with  | 
one  of  the  best  (.500.0(0  class)  oilers  | 
l«st  years  to  publisher  as  editor  or 
managing  editor;  18  years  includes  edi-  j 
torship  of  award-winning  85,000  daily. 
Box  873,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  EDITOR  -  MANAGER 
looking  for  communications  position. 
Oveseas  family  living  situatio  ninter- 
est.  Age  38.  Broad  civic,  business,  edit¬ 
ing,  writing  background.  Box  866.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  desires  75.000  p.m.  daily  j 
s|K>t  in  Illinois.  J-gratl.  4  years’  ex-  i 
pcrience,  27.  Layout,  heads,  editing. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  864,  Editor  &  I 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  SPORTS  EDITOR  wishes  to  ^ 
convert  from  weekly  to  daily.  Will  l)e  I 
available  Sept.  15  in  Zone  3.  Box  867,  I 
EJditor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  EXPERIER’ICED.  SEEKS  JOB 
as  or  leading  to  managing  editor  or 
assistant  publisher  of  10-30.000  daily. 
$8,500.  Box  854,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Free-Lance 


EX-FOREIGN  (CORRESPONDENT,  now 
$19,000  a  year  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
Officer,  retiring  June,  teaching  at  Span¬ 
ish  university.  Will  have  time,  inclina¬ 
tion,  ability  produce  political,  economic, 
other  background  articles  on  free-lance, 
space  rate  basis.  Interested?  Write  Box 
736,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  COVERAGE  by  an 
independent,  aggressive  reporter  with 
10  years’  of  experience.  Fully  ac¬ 
credited.  Reasonable  rates  for  spot  as¬ 
signments  or  routine  representation.  < 
Box  774,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  based  in  Washington  for 
five  years  with  business  publication 
seeks  stringer  work  reporting  govern¬ 
ment  and  other  Washington  news  for 
business  publication  not  in  competition 
with  present  employer.  Box  829.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Seven  years’  news-  i 
paper  experience.  Staff  job  Areas  6-8-9.  i 
Ago  27.  Now  employed  N.Y.  daily.  Box 
824,  Eklitor  &  Publisher,  | 


PLAYWRITE  uses  camera  to  develop 
major  photo  stories  and  photo  books. 
Will  spend  months  on  essays.  Write 
Box  846.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 

PRODUCTION — Position  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  Eighteen  years’  newspai>er,  last 
seven  as  composing  room  foreman  and 
photocomposition  production  foiemar 
on  Linofilm  systems.  Box  783.  Eklitor  \ 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  COMPO.<?ITOl:  ; 
seeks  day  job  on  good  daily  in  Ohio  or 
Pa.  Available  last  of  May.  Box  76(i,  Ed.-  ! 
tor  &  Publisher.  i 


P.R.  GAL — Young,  enthusiastic.  Pub¬ 
lishing.  news,  P.R.  experience.  Capable 
of  running  small  house  organ.  Box  863. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Special  Editions 

NEED  MORE  RETAIL  LINAGE? 
We  are  experts  in  building  up  weak 
classifications  into  full  page  co-opera¬ 
tive  advertising ;  we  also  have  the  staff 
to  sell  Business.  Church.  Fashion. 
Pharmacy,  and  Calendar  pages.  (Com¬ 
mission  basis  only.  Write: 

Creative  Newspaper  Advertising  Co.. 
Box  471,  Willoughby,  Ohio  44094 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

’’SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
fPoyoble  with  order) 


4-tini($  .  90e  per  lint,  per  issue 

3-timet  . Sl.OO  per  line,  per  issue 

2-tiinet  . Sl.lO  per  line,  per  issue 

l-time  S1.20  per  lint,  per  issue 


Count  live  avtrape  words  per  lint. 

3  lints  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50e  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  tn  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinis, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIHED: 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuU 
or  other  decorations  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $2.75  per  agate  Mne — $38.50 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 


4-times  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  . $L45  per  lint,  per  issue 

2-times  $1.55  per  Unt,  per  issue 

I  time  . $1.65  per  lint,  per  issue 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Boxholdtrs'  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plena  2-70S0 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  U.  BroMn 


Who  Not  Watching 


St.  Lons,  Mo. 

For  a  couple  of  hundred  news- 
pai)er  promotion  managers  gath¬ 
ered  here  this  week  to  discuss 
their  mutual  problems  and  op¬ 
portunities,  one  of  the  most 
stimulating  talks  had  to  do  with 
the  increasing  disenchantment 
of  the  public  with  their  major 
competitor — television. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Clark,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Louis  Harris  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  media  research  analysts, 
told  them  of  this  growing  dis¬ 
enchantment  with  television  on 
the  i)art  of  the  more  affluent, 
better  educated  Americans. 

Reporting  on  five  studies  that 
have  been  made  since  1962,  Mrs. 
Clark  questioned  the  program 
ratings  services  reporting  that 
the  answers  to  the  question  “Do 
you  tend  to  look  at  tv  more  than 
you  did  a  year  ago,  less  than  you 
did  a  year  ago,  or  about  the 
same?’’,  and  a  following  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  amount  of  time 
spent  viewing,  showed  a  net  gain 
of  8  percent  more  time  spent  in 
1962  than  the  preceding  year, 
4  i)ercent  more  time  in  1964 
than  ’63,  1  percent  more  in  ’65 
than  ’64,  1  percent  less  in  ’66 
and  7  percent  less  in  ’67.  The 
shifting  trend  is  more  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  higher  education 
levels,  which  is  just  what  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
has  claimed. 

“In  an  affluent  society,”  Mrs. 
Clark  reported,  “a  society  in 
which  more  than  50  percent  of 
all  high  school  graduates  are 
now  going  on  to  college,  com¬ 
mercial  television  is  depending 
more  and  more  on  the  lower 
income,  less  well  educated 
groups  for  its  main  audience 
and  market. 

“By  1967,  the  results  we  pub¬ 
lished  were  less  astonishing  for 
many  of  the  users  and  adver¬ 
tisers  on  television.  Edward 
Gray,  vicechairman  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  reported  that  ‘his 
worry’  was  about  the  40.5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  audience — 80  million 
people  —  who  aren’t  watching 
television  during  the  average 
prime  time  half  hour. 

“The  basic  problem  is  that 
most  current  methods  used  to 
measure  television  audiences 
continue  to  use  households 
rather  than  individuals  as  the 
basic  measurement  unit.  Cus¬ 
tomary  procedures  used  by  the 
rating  services  are  to  indicate 
for  each  program  the  share  of 
households  reached  and  then  to 
describe  the  demographic  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  households 


reached.  If  a  program  reaches 
20  percent  of  all  households 
classified  as  college  educated 
(using  the  head  of  the  house 
u.sually  as  the  source  of  descrip¬ 
tion)  the  implications  are  that 
in  each  of  these  households  a 
college  educated  adult  is  sitting 
in  front  of  the  television  set. 

“The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  ‘sets  on’  means  exactly 
what  it  says — and  nothing  else.” 

Mrs.  Clark  then  demonstrated 
from  the  results  of  the  Harris 
study  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of 
prime  time  over  five  week  days: 

“On  Wednesday  evening  when 
63  percent  of  the  television  sets 
were  on  at  9  p.m.  with  all  the 
channels  counted,  television 
failed  to  reach  60  percent  of  the 
adult  college-educated  males,  56 
percent  of  all  the  male  heads  of 
households,  47  percent  of  the 
female  heads  of  households. 

“From  Monday  at  7:30 
through  Friday  at  10:00,  tele¬ 
vision  still  failed  to  reach  an 
average  of  61  percent  of  the 
male  heads,  55  percent  of  the 
female  heads,  66  percent  of  the 
college-educated  adults,  38  per¬ 
cent  of  the  high  school  educated 
adults. 

“When  people  rather  than  sets 
are  used  as  a  measui-ement,  the 
serious  shrinkage  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  television  audience 
is  patently  clear,”  Mrs.  Clark 
said. 

Mrs.  Clark  cited  the  Tuesday 
night  period  between  10  and 
11  p.m.  when  “CBS  Reports” 
was  in  competition  with  “Fugi¬ 
tive”  on  Channel  7. 

“.At  10:30,  the  midway  point, 
Channel  7’s  entry  was  being 
watched  by  42  percent  of  the 
total  viewing  audience;  the 
movie  ‘The  Hook’  on  Channel  4 
had  a  25  percent  share,  ‘CBS 
Reports’  18  percent  —  with  the 
remaining  15  percent  of  the 
audience  watching  other  local 
channels. 

“‘Fugitive’  looks  good  —  an 
all-out  winner,  until  you  use 
quality  of  audience  as  the  di¬ 
mension  —  and  the  picture  is 
quite  different. 

“.Among  college-educated  view¬ 
ers  the  movie  ‘The  Hook’  moved 
into  first  place  with  a  33  percent 
share,  ‘CBS  Reports’  was  a  close 
second  with  a  30  percent  share 
(12  percentage  points  higher 
than  its  overall  rating) ,  and 
the  ‘Fugitive’  was  in  third 
place  with  27  percent. 

“Thursday  evening  at  9  p.m. 
when  Channel  7’s  ‘Bewitched’ 
was  rolling  up  its  score,  the 


share  of  adult,  teen-ager  and 
young  children  watching  re¬ 
vealed  quite  a  different  picture 
for  that  time  segment.  The  “Be¬ 
witched’  share  of  42  percent 
was  based  on  its  larger  share 
of  children,  teen-age  children 
and  high  school  or  grade  school 
educated  housewives.  Channel 
2’s  movie  had  a  total  share  of 
only  28  percent  but  drew  male 
and  better  educated  viewers.” 

All  of  this  boils  down  to  am¬ 
munition  for  Leo  Bogart’s  con¬ 
tention  that  the  advertisers  who 
spend  so  much  money  on  tele¬ 
vision  ought  to  find  out  what 
they  are  buying  instead  of  rely¬ 
ing  on  the  ratings  system  which 
tells  them  only  of  households 
with  sets  in  use,  which  amounts 
to  nothing. 


Chou  Interview 
Authentic,  Says 
Chicago  News 

Roy  M.  Fisher,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Newa,  said  this 
week  that  he  was  satisfied  that 
a  report  carried  by  the  News  of 
an  interview  with  Premier  Chou 
En-Lai  and  other  high  com¬ 
munist  officials  was  “authentic 
and  accurate.” 

The  comment  followed  a 
Peking  denial  of  correspondent 
Simon  Malley’s  leports  as  “an 
out  and  out  fabrication  put  up 
with  ulterior  motives.” 

Malley,  United  Nations  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Jeune  Afrique, 
a  French-language  magazine, 
and  for  other  African  newspa¬ 
pers,  told  E&P  that  he  had  no 
comment  to  make  on  the  Peking 
denial. 

A  Cairo-born  naturalized  U.S. 
citizen,  Malley  reported  that  he 
talked  with  Chou  for  2M  hours 
during  a  visit  to  Peking  last 
month. 

The  Chicago  News  editor  said 
that  the  newspaper  anticipated 
a  possible  Chinese  denial.  The 
News  published  the  report  last 
Sunday  as  the  first  of  a  series. 

Fisher  explained:  “We  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  Chinese  might 
wish  to  deny  their  interviews 
with  Malley  since  they  received 
him  as  a  correspondent  for 
African  papers  and  may  not 
have  foreseen  the  publication  of 
the  interviews  by  North  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers.” 


J-School  Appointment 


Monetary  Reform 
Articles  Cited 
In  Loeb  Awards 

David  R.  Francis,  a  Christian 
Science  Monitor  reporter,  and 
Max  Ways,  a  Fortune  magazine 
editor,  have  won  the  University 
of  Connecticut’s  10th  annual 
G.  M.  Loeb  Awards  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  business  and  financial 
writing. 

Each  will  receive  $1,000  and  a 
bronze  plaque  May  23  at  the 
Loeb  Awards  luncheon  at  New 
York  City’s  Plaza  Hotel. 

Francis  received  the  award 
for  his  series  of  eight  articles  on 
“Monetary  Reform,”  published 
during  September  and  October 
1966  in  the  Monitor. 

Ways  was  cited  for  his  article 
entitled  “Antitrust  in  an  Era  of 
Radical  Change,”  published  in 
Fortune  in  March  1966. 

Runners-up  in  the  magazine 
category  were  Leonard  S.  Silk, 
Business  Week,  and  a  team  of 
writers  from  the  same  publica¬ 
tion. 

Runners-up  in  the  newspaper 
class  were  Sidney  Fish,  Journal 
of  Commerce,  and  a  team  of 
writers  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 


He’s  polished  off  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Review’s  Double 
Crostic  in  less  than  an  hour. 
On  the  job,  other  puzzles 
occupy  him;  Political  and 
social  upheavals  South  of 
the  Border.  The  President 
called  his  dispatches  dur¬ 
ing  the  Dominican  Republic 
crisis  “some  of  the  best 
that  came  out.” 

Byline:  Jeremiah  O’Leary. 
His  job;  Latin  America 
writer  for  the  Washington 
Star.  Another  reason  influ¬ 
ential  Washington  reads 
The  Star. 


Columbus,  O.  TI  Tka 

Dr.  Galen  R.  Rarick  of  the 

University  of  Oregon  has  been  WOSninQXOll 

appointed  professor  in  Ohio  nHn  Q+or 

State  University’s  School  of 

Journalism.  He  will  assume  his 

new  position  Oct.  1. 
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The  more 
‘partners”we  hove, 
the  better. 


Right  now  we  have  more  than  four  million  direct  shareowners. 

And  since  insurance  companies,  mutual  funds  and  pension  plans  invest  in  us, 
more  than  100  million  people  who  save  money  through  them  have  an 
indirect  share  in  our  business,  too.  In  fact,  to  finance  the  development  of  all 
the  additional  electric  service  people  need  and  want,  our  industry 
puts  to  work  about  6V2%  of  all  personal  savings  in  the  U.  S.  every  year. 

That’s  American  enterprise  in  action,  for  as  we  grow  to  meet  our  customers’ 
electric  needs  and  desires,  we  help  our  countless  “partners” 
grow  economically,  too.  And  one  of  those  “partners”  is  you! 

The  electric  company  people... 
the  folks  at  your 

Investor-Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies’ 

>i‘For  names  of  sponsoring  companies,  write  to:  Power  Companies,  1271  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10020. 
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The  Cleveland  Press 

MARKETING 

RESEARCH 

HEADQUARTERS 

In  Northeast  Ohio 

Cleveland  Market  Profile 

A  continuing  study  of  demographic  character¬ 
istics  and  buying  habits  of  Greater  Cleveland 
families. 

Annual  Liquor  Study 

An  analysis  of  Ohio  liquor  sales. 

New  Car  Sales  Study 

Detailed  analysis  of  new  car  sales  in 
Cuyahoga  County. 

Annual  Beer  Study 

A  detailed  report  of  beer-drinking  habits  of 
families  in  Ohio’s  number  one  beer  market. 

Cleveland  Market  Maps 

•  Shopping  Centers 

•  Department  Stores 

•  Discount  Stores 

•  Food  Chain  Outlets 

First  in  Advertising,  First  in  Service  to  Advertisers. 

The  Cleveland  Press 

The  largest  daily  newspaper  in  Ohio’s  largest  market 

Represented  by: 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  General  Advertising  Dept., 

200  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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